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FOREWORD TO THE TRANSLATION 


The name of Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad will be written indelibly 
across tbe pages of Indian history as one of those great stalwarts 
who struggled to win freedom for India. That is'the reward of 
patriotism and of sacrifices made under its compulsive demands. 
But his name will be equally remembered by posterity as a fighter 
in the cause of man’s intellectual emancipation as well, fighting 
hard against the intellectual and religious obscurantism which had 
held mankind under its grip for ages together, particularly the 
mind of his co-religionists, the Muslims of India, and those who 
inhabited the huge belt which stretched itself along the Central 
and Western Asia and North Africa right up to the shores of the 
Atlantic on the one hand, and in its offshoot to the South-East cover¬ 
ing in its onward march into the Pacific, the Malaya peninsula and 
Indonesia, — a form of obscurantism which had expressed itself in 
a rigid adherence to medievalism in thought and action styled 
Taqlld or unthinking allegiance to mere tradition. This struggle 
in its deeper reaches was at first a struggle against his own self, 
his very upbringing, a veritable Jehad, so to say, against his own 
personality as built up by medievalism in religion to which he was 
heir. 

The manner in which Mawlana Azad endeavoured to free his 
mind from the clutches of his medieval past may be noticed in the 
pages of the Al-Hilal and the Al-Baldgh, two weekly journals in 
Urdu which he himself edited oft and on between 1912 and 1930, 
and above all in the pages of his monumental work in Urdu, The 
Tarjumdn al-QuYdn or the interpretation of the QuTdn, the first 
volume of which was issued in 1930, and the second in 1936. How 
hard was the struggle in his own soul to rise above his own self 
to seek fresh avenues of approach to the sources of his Faith, the 
Qurd/i and the example of the Prophet, may be gleaned from the 
agonised statement which he makes in the preface to his work. 

The Tarjumdn al-QuTdn is recognised on all hands as Mawlana’s 
magnum opus. Therein he has tried to give to the Qur’anic word 
the interpretation which it was originally meant to bear, or as 
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was understood by the followers of the Prophet in his own lifetime. 
It is in the form of an explanatory translation of the Qur’anic text 
. supported, wherever necessary, by foot-notes and comments. The 
work, as it came out, attracted the serious attention of scholars 
both in India and abroad, so much so, that when it was revised 
by him while he was in Ahmednagar Jail and the second edition 
of it issued, I suggested to him the need for an English version 
of his great work, a suggestion which he readily appreciated. In 
fact, when he came out of jail in 1946, several scholars, one after 
another, tried their hand at it, but the result did not satisfy him. 
The translators themselves had to admit that the work was not 
easy to translate. The idea had therefore to lie in abeyance. Indeed, 
Mawlana Azad had well-nigh given up the hope of ever seeing his 
work in an English translation. 

It was when Mawlana and I had the opportunity to read that 
remarkable work. The Mind Al-Qur'dn Builds, written by Dr. Syed 
Abdul Latif, the distinguished scholar of Hyderabad, that we felt 
that here was a scholar who could rise equal to the occasion and 
fulfil the wish not only of my own self but also of Mawlana Azad. 
Dr. Latif was personally known to us for several years as Professor 
of English at the Osmania University, and a keen student of 
Islamic thought. When I approached him in this regard, he at first 
felt hesitant to undertake the task. But when it was brought home 
to him that his personal talents demanded of him to enter upon 
the task as a matter of duty to the world of intellect, he yielded. 
He had, however, long talks with Mawlana in regard to the manner 
of presentation. Mawlana Azad had, as I know, set great store 
by his commentary of the opening chapter of the Qur'an wherein 
he had surveyed its entire ideology. Indeed he regarded his achieve¬ 
ment as a distinct landmark in the field of Islamic thought. He 
was anxious to see at least this part of his commentary on the 
Qur’an — the Surat-ul-Fdtihd — rendered into English. So, when 
Dr. Latif finished its translation, I found Mawlana Azad immensely 
delighted and even overjoyed at the result. May it be noted that 
Mawlana was a very hard man to deal with in the matter of literary 
expression. 

At this stage, a thought came to Mawlana that before issuing 
the finished translation of the opening part of his Commentary 
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which was a serious production, a resume of the views advanced 
therein might be issued by way of introduction to his great Com¬ 
mentary. This was also prepared by Dr. Latif, and received high 
encomiums from Mawlana. It was sent to the press a few weeks 
before the tragedy of his death in February 1958 and came out 
of it a couple of months thereafter under the title, “Basic Concepts 
of the Quran” in the series of publications issued by the Academy 
of Islamic Studies, Hyderabad, of which Dr. Latif was himself 
President. 

Mawlana Azad had made a special request to Dr. Latif to pursue 
his task and complete the translation of the rest of the Tarjumdn 
which covered the first eighteen parts of the Qur'an. But this under¬ 
taking was somewhat of a different nature. It was not a translation 
of a running commentary in the language of Mawlana, as in the 
commentary of the opening chapter of the Qur'an, which forms the 
subject of the present volume. On the other hand, it was to be a 
literal translation, verse by verse, of the original Arabic text of 
the Qur'an fitted into his explanation and commentary. The task 
on the face of it was arduous, and called for the display of consum¬ 
mate skill in its execution. Nearly a half of this additional work 
has been done by now and the rest will be completed in due course, 
and the entire translation issued in a series in continuation of the 
present volume. 

By rendering into English The Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn of Mawlana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Syed Abdul Latif has rendered a great 
service to the cause of the Qur’anic interpretation. His work wiU 
also be regarded as a lasting memorial to Mawlana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the great savant of India, whose presence in our midst is so 
sorely missed at this hour. 

In conclusion, as chairman of the Committee formed to organise 
preparation and publication of the Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn in its 
English translation I have to express thanks for the valuable help 
rendered to me by Professor Humayun Kabir, Minister for Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Shri M. R. Shervani of Allahabad, 
Shri Husainbhoy Laljee of Bombay, Shri Nazir Husain of Madras, 
Hakim Abdul Hamid of Delhi and Shri Mirza Mohammed Begg. 


New Delhi 


Syed Mahmud 
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Since about the middle of the 19th century, numerous attempts 
have been made by Muslim scholars to interpret the Qur'an to the 
modern world. By far the largest output of literature produced in 
this connection, whether in the form of commentaries, critiques or 
articles in periodicals, has been in Urdu, English and Arabic. But 
whatever the medium of expression employed, the net result is still 
far from satisfactory. The modernists have tried mostly to square 
the Qur’anic meaning with the thought-content of the culture of 
Europe, even as some of the commentators of tFe early centuries of 
Islam had tried, under the influence of the^ Gr^ Titerature trans¬ 
lated into Arabic, to square it with the philosophic speculations of 
Greece. Only spasmodically or in flashes have stray corners of the 
Qur’anic message been exposed to view in its reality. At any rate, no 
sustained effort was made by them to let the Qur'an speak for itself. 
Warmed up by the efforts of the modernists, the orthodox Ulama 
too have no doubt tried of late to appear modern in their approach 
to the Qur'an. But the dead-weight of the medieval obscurantism 
which has for ages clung to the Muslim religious thought has proved 
too heavy for them to throw off. It was only as late as 1930, a ray 
of hope was furnished by the appearance of the first volume of The 
Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn of Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad, of which the 
Commentary of the SuraUuIFdtihd forms the opening section, 
wherein a serious attempt was made to restore to the Qur’anic word 
the meaning that it was originally meant to bear. 

The most characteristic feature of tl]^ Qur'an, it may be stated, 
is its method of presentation. It is simple and direct. It does not 
employ any artifice, nor display any conventional poses. Its appeal 
is to the elemental feeling and imagination of man, and to his daily 
experiences of life. It presents, so to say, a h eart to J bear t tn lk 
between God and man. Such is the method adopted by the Qur'an, 
almetfidd common to all revealed scriptures. But this method, 
important as it was, was rarely the subject of regular study in any 
Muslim seminar or seat of learning in the past. FadhaJckir-biU 
Quj^n — “Explain the Qur’^ in the manner of the Qur'an” 
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(0 : 50 : 45) was the directive furnished by the Qur'an itself. But 
the directive, except in the early days of Islam, never was seriously 
followed in the course of history. The tragedy of the Qur'an is 
that no sooner had the first generation of believers passed away, 
even before the first century of t he H ijra was over, the influence 
of Greek tho ught closed round t h e M uslim mind. The simplicity of 
the original approach to the Qur'an in consequence gave way to 
dialectical disquisition, so much so, that the commentaries of the 
Qur'an which now came to be written by Muslim scholars invested 
the Qur’anic word, as Mawlana Azad explains at length in his 
preface to the first edition of The Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn, with a 
meaning which it was not meant to bear. 

The Qur'dn, be it remembered, was not a planned production. 
It was delivered piece-meal during the course of some twe nty-th ree 
y ears of the Prophet’s mission. Those who first responded to its 
call and successfully implemented its directions were the persons 
whose interpretation of the Qur’anic word should naturally have 
been regarded as standard interpretation. But the commentators 
of the Qur'dn who came after them side-tracked their interpretation, 
and began to r eaj_new mea nings into it. The tendency came to be 
ever on the increase as new races came to embrace /sZam bringing 
with them the memories of their former faiths. The result was the 
rise of a bewildering variety of views concerning the teaching of 
the Qur'dn. The plain meaning of^ the j)lam word gradually went 
out of fashion, and the allegorical or figurative element in the 
Qur'dn came to bear either a literal sense or a sense alien to the 
very spirit of the Qur’anic ideology. “The impact,” as I have 
observed elsewhere, “was partly paga n in cha racter reflected in the 
anthropomorphic touches imparted to the concept of Divinity and 
its attributes, and partly mystic in significance as inspired essen¬ 
tially by Neo-Platonism and manifested chiefly in the 'Ajami or 
n on-Arab a ttemp t to read esoteric meanm^ into what was^baiicilTy 
exoteric or mundane in the Qur'dn" 

To make matters worse, with the close of the 4th century of 
the Hijra, the intellectual movement stimulated so far by foreign 
influences, received a set-back. The pendulum swung to the other 

* The Mind Al-Qur'dn Builds, The Academy of Islamic Studies, Hyderabad, 
India. 
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end. A reaction set in, and limits were fixed for everything in every 
sphere of life and thought. This is not the place to go into the 
history of this development or of the forces which brought about 
it. Suffice it to say that from this time onward, a period began of 
what is called or of referring e verything tn th^ limitR thiis 

set. Commentaries of the Qur^dn no doubt were produced from time 
to time under the new order. But they were mostly imitative in 
character. The imitation, as Mawlana Azad observes in his preface 
referred to above, was very often in favour of the abstruse, fantastic, 
and out of the ordinary. Few cared to explain the simphcity of 
the Qur'an and its directness. Religion, if it was to bear that name, 
was expected to be something mysterious. That was the conception 
which came into vogue, a conception which among the orthodox 
persists even till this day. The commentaries of Baidawi and 
Jalalain and others of this category still hold the field. It is this 
heritage of confusion, the legacy of the past, that Mawlana Abul 
Kalam Azad tried to counter in his writings, particularly in his 
commentary of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd which was intended to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the Qur'an. 

Mawlana Azad occupies an established place in the field of 
Islamic learning. Although his life was set against a political back¬ 
ground, it was as a scholar that he always attracted the primary 
attention of learned circles both at home and abroad. His exposition 
of the Qur’anic thought has taken diverse forms, mostly of articles 
contributed to the two weekly journals in Urdu which he himself 
edited, viz., Al-Hildl and Al-Baldgh. Of his major works, The 
Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn is regarded on aU hands as his main contribu¬ 
tion to Islamic learning — a monumental work planned to be issued 
in three volumes. Two of these were published in his lifetime. The 
third could not be published.* His original plan was to prepare side 

* I reproduce here a passage from an article of mine entitled, “AnUnfinished 
Masterpiece” contributed to Mawlana Abut Kalam — A Memorial Volume 
edited by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Minister, Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, Government of India. 

“The two (volumes of The Tarjumdn al-QuVan) were revised in the 
Ahmednagar Fort Jail and repu blished in 1945 . But the third and the last 
volume in the series could not be issued in the lifetime of the Mawlana. Not 
that the matter for this volume had not been written. It had been, as stated 
in the passage just quoted above. Evidently, the official pre-occupations of 
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by side two companion volumes to tbis great work of bis, one 
entitled Tafsir-al-Baydn affording a detailed commentary of tbe 
Qur'an, tbe other entitled Muqaddima, to serve as prolegomena to 
The Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn. Tbe circumstances of bis life did not allow 
bim tbe time tbat be needed to execute tbe two projects. But be 
did one thing to fulfil bis purpose, though on a restricted scale. 
While issuing^^e second editmn of tbe two volumes of bis Tarjumdn 
al-Quf^ from tbe Abmednagar Fort Jail, be introduced new 
elements in bis commentary of the opening chapter of tbe Qur'dn, 
tbe Surat-ul-Fdtihd, and added fresh notes under tbe other chapters 
of tbe Qur'an covered by tbe two volumes of The Tarjumdn al- 
Qur'dn. These additional notes embody some of tbe main ideas 
which be bad intended to expatiate on in bis Tafsir-ul-Baydn, 
whereas tbe revised commentary of tbe Surat-ul-Fdtihd serves tbe 
purpose of bis unexecuted Muqaddima or prolegomena to The 
Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn. It is tbis commentary which in its Engbsb 
translation forms tbe subject of presentation in tbis volume. 

Tbe Surat-ul-Fdtihd is styled Fdtihatul-Kitdb or tbe Opening of 
tbe Book. It is also called 'Umm-ul-Qur'dn {Coie of th^^Qur’dn), 
Al-Kdfid (The Sufficient), Al-Kanz (Treasure House), and Asdsul- 


Mawlana as Education Minister of India did not allow him the time to read 
his manuscript over again and prepare it for the press. Some months ago, 
his private secretary, Prof. M. Ajmal Khan, who had nearly despaired of its 
publication, asked me whether I would put in a word to Mawlana to see if 
the manuscript could be obtained for publication. Accordingly, one day, I 
raised the subject before him in the presence of the secretary, and suggested 
to him that if he had no time to look into the details of publication himself, 
the work might be handed to me, so that I might prepare it for the press in 
collaboration with his secretary, and seek his guidance on any matter con¬ 
nected with the work only when absolutely necessary. Mawlana agreed to 
the proposition. But two days after, he said to me : ‘ I have searched for the 
manuscript. It is not to be found here (4, King Edward Road, New Delhi). 
My fear is that it might be lying in one of my trunks brought from the 
Ahmednagar Fort Jail. The trunks are in Calcutta. ’ The sad event of 22 
February, 1958 has decreed that any further search for his manuscript is 
not to be made by Mawlana himself. The task is now to be discharged by 
others. It is for the learned bodies, like the Sahitya Academy, who have 
expressed their wish to publish Mawlana’s works in proper form, to seek 
out this manuscript on the strength of the clue afforded here. If that were 
obtained and published, it would mark the completion of Mawlana’s labours 
in the field of Qur'dnic learning. ” 
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Q ur'an (Basis of the Qur' an) one and all emphasising its all- 
embracing or inclusive character. As the Mawlana observes, this 
chapter of but seven brief verses concentrates within its ambit the 
thought-content of the entire Qur'an. Should a person read nothing 
but this from out of the Qur'an, says he, and catch its meaning, 
he would have imderstood all the essentials of the Faith which form 
the subject of detailed consideration by the Qur'an. Further, when 
it is borne in mind that the form given to this chapter is one of 
i nvocati on and that it is to be an integral p art of a Muslim’s d qjly 
p raye r, the fact is reinforced that a deep purpose underlies this 
provision of a concentrated version of the Qur'an clenched to the 
full form of it. The purpose clearly is to make available to every 
one an easily intelligible but epitomized version of the Qur'an such 
as might freely be recited in his daily prayers, and bring to mind 
the spiritual ideology which should, actuate his every day thought 
and activity. 

The ideology of the Qur'an, which instills the spirit of h umanism 
into man and protects him from every form of exclusivism is summed 
up in its directive, ‘'Bel ieve and a ct righ teously''. That indeed 
was the message of all prophets in all ages, and the way of salvation. 
Belief in God and work in consonance with that belief constitute 
the central theme of the Qur'an. It being so, it was appropriate 
that the Surat-ul-Fdtihd started with an exposition of the view it 
held of God. This was necessary, because it was in respect of the 
concept of God that men had differed ~ih the past. So it behoved 
the Qur'an to make clear what exactly was its position in this 
behalf. In the very first verse of it, the Surat-ul-Fdtihd asserts that 
the God of the Qur’anic vision is not the God of-^ny particular 
race or group of people, but that He is God of all mankind and 
of all forms of creation, the visible and the invisible, and one who 
provides sustenance appropriate to each object and regulates with 
every tenderness its growth and development. The principle under¬ 
lying this arrangement, Mawlana Azad styles as Jtuhuhiyat or the 
attribute of providence implicit in Divinity. This Ruhuhiyat is not 
merely a mechanical process, says he. On the other hand, it is a 
process inspired and directed by the beneficent touch of Rahmat 
or divine benevolence which provides qualities of self-direction to 
every object and offers to man, a being gifted with reason and the 
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sense of discrimination, a further form of guidance styled revelation 
which discloses to him the purposes underlying his existence and 
the goal towards which he should move of his own free volition. 
The entire system is conducted on certain definite lines styled 
Sunnat Allah or the ways of God, working for harmony therein, 
each line forming a law of life and refiecting one or other of the 
divine attributes which operate in unison under the binding force 
of divine graciousness or Rahmat. And it is this unifying quality, 
one has to imitate or exercise in the display of his talents if he has 
to fulfil his object in life. That is the way to implement the directive, 
“BeUeve and act righteously” —the straight road to peace, both 
inward and outward or the Sirdt-al-Mustaqim, as the Surat-ul- 
Fdtihd designates it. 

The Surat-ul-Fdtihd indicates further that dea th is n ot the end 
of life and that it opens out a new life where one has to account 
for what he has wrought before and which will determine his 
subsequent forward course in existence. The suggestion is that man 
should bear in mind that a law of requital or returns is at 
work in every sphere of life, and that he has but to keep it in view, 
if he has to avoid the pit-falls of life and live at peace with his own 
self and at peace with his world of external relations. 

The Surat-ul-Fdtihd read in its entirety lays its supreme emphasis 
on the unity of God. That is the belief it aims to inspire in man. 
In the field of action, it intends that this belief should express itself 
in the unity of man and therefore calls upon him, in his role as 
‘vicegerent of God on Earth’, to mould mankind into but a single 
family, ‘ the family of God as the Prophet styles it, or to transform 
them into a fold — to express again in the language of the Prophet 
— ‘a fold every member of which shall be a shepherd unto every 
other and be accountable for its welfare’. This in brief outline is the 
ideology of the Qur’dn which Mawlana Azad discourses upon in his 
learned commentary of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd. 

It is a matter for regret that the entire body of Mawlana’s 
Qur’anic studies has so far remained out of the reach of the educated 
classes not conversant with the Urdu language. Had a simultaneous 
attempt been made from the beginning, even from the days of the 
first appearance of his Al-Hildl, to transmit the result of his labour 
in the field of Qur’anic interpretation at least into English, the 
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language generally known to tke liiglier intelligentsia in most 
countries, I dare say, that not only the intellectual re-awakening 
which is markedly noticeable among the followers of the Faith 
everywhere might have taken an earlier start, but have gone a 
long way in promoting a better understanding of Islam among the 
followers of other faiths. 

Still, a beginning may yet be made in that direction, and it is 
with that purpose in view that Mawlana Azad’s Commentary of 
the Surat-ul-Fdtihd, which in fact is an exposition of the Qur’anic 
ideology, has been rendered into English for the benefit of the 
English knowing public, and set forth in the following pages. 

When, at the instance of Mawlana Azad, the idea of transferring 
the contents of the Commentary of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd into English 
was first suggested to me in 1956 by Dr. Syed Mahmud, then 
Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, 
and subsequently discussed with me by Mawlana himself, I felt 
I was being called upon to undertake a task which was by no 
means easy to discharge. Still, taking the offer as a call for duty, I 
yielded, and set about my work, in the course of which I had 
numerous occasions of consultation with Mawlana. When the 
rendering was made ready for the press, a wish was expressed by 
him that a resume of it might first be issued by way of an introduc¬ 
tion to it. Even this was prepared and given the title of “ The Basic 
Concepts of the Qur'dn\ The resume went to the press a few weeks 
before he passed away, and came out of it, a couple of months 
after the sad event, to be included in the series of the Academy of 
Islamic Studies, Hyderabad. The original text of the translation is 
now issued in this volume. 

A word of caution may, however, be given in advance to the 
prospective reader. The matter of the Commentary, by its very 
nature, could not have been set in the form of an essay that one 
might seek therein continuity of thought or uniformity of style. 
The treatment is necessarily verse by verse calling for piece-meal 
explanation of lexicographical points, allusions and cross references 
on the one hand, and for elucidation of issues arising out of the 
subject under treatment on the other. Still, one may easily detect 
in Mawlana’s presentation of his subject a continuity of interest 
which lends unity to the entire volume. The drive is to build up 
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piece-meal, verse by verse, tbe ideology of tbe Qur'an such as the 
Qur'an itself furnishes in a concentrated form in its opening chapter 
of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd. 

Mawlana Azad’s style, which is a blending of the ornate into 
the grand, has a charm of its own for the Urdu reader. It is dis¬ 
tinguished by the learned poise with which he invests his verbal 
artistry, and it is by no means easy to reproduce the effect of 
the original in any rendering into English, the structural genius 
of which is not exactly the same as that of the Urdu language. 
StiU, an attempt has been made to transplant into English the 
manner of his presentation to the extent possible for me. 

In so doing, I have taken a little liberty with the original and 
this with the full concurrence of the author. I have here and there 
condensed a few passages which were in the form of mere verbal 
elaboration, and also dropped in my English rendering the numerous 
verses from the Persian poetry which the author had quoted in the 
original. The verses which are mostly in the form of couplets do 
contribute to the charm of his style in Urdu but in their reproduc¬ 
tion in the English language, they look like intrusions, and disturb 
continuity of interest. Indeed, Mawlana Azad’s presentation of his 
theme in his own Urdu prose is so clear and attractive that it 
hardly needs any extraneous poetic embellishments to prove 
effective. These verses have, therefore, with the exception of one 
or two, been discarded from the present volume. 

As for the rest, the English version may be regarded as a literal 
reproduction of the thought-content of the original, paragraph by 
paragraph, and sentence by sentence, preserving in the process, as 
far as possible, the flavour of Mawlana Azad’s style and the manner 
of his presentation. In the rendering of the Qur’anic passages 
quoted in the body of the Commentary, care has been taken to 
adhere to the interpretation which he has given to particular terms 
therein, although these terms have been differently interpreted by 
other commentators of the Qur’an. Further, nowhere has any 
opinion which I may hold on any aspect of the subject treated in 
this volume been allowed to quahfy Mawlana’s own views thereon. 
Indeed, the matter of the volume is passing to the press in the 
exact form in which it came out of his hands after his careful 
perusal. The task was undertaken and discharged in the spirit of 
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service to the noble cause which this great work of Mawlana aims 
to uphold. May his illuminating exposition of the universal purposes 
of the Qur'an find a home in the minds of the thoughtful, both 
among its followers and those who profess other faiths, and thereby 
contribute to the forces working for intercultural amity and peace 
among mankind! 

In conclusion, I take this occasion to express my sense of gratitude 
to Dr. Syed Mahmud for having suggested to me the idea of render¬ 
ing Mawlana’s work into English and for the sustained kindly 
interest evinced by him as well as by Prof. Humayun Kabir in 
the execution of the task undertaken. My thanks are also due to 
an old pupil and friend of mine who, alas, has now passed away 
— Dr. Muhammad Eahatullah Khan, m.a., D.phil. (Leipzig), for 
long Curator, State Central Library, Hyderabad — for his willing 
co-operation in checking carefully the references to the various 
oriental works given in the text of the original, and to all other 
friends who have assisted me in one form or another, in preparing 
this work for the press. 


Hyderabad, India 
12 April, 1960 


Syed Abdul Latif 
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In the year 1916 when the announcement was made in the colunms 
of my weekly journal, Al-Balagh, that I proposed to prepare and 
publish an explanatory Urdu translation of the Qur’an, styled 
Tarjumdn al-Qur’dn, and a commentary of it called Tafsir-al- 
Baydn, I did not have even the slightest misgiving that I was 
undertaking a task which would lie in abeyance for nearly 15 years, 
keeping the public in a state of tiresome expectation and giving 
me an acute sense of painful frustration. Such was the course of 
events that I had to bear! 


EXTERNMENT 


y/ Hardly had a few months passed since this announcement, 
when on the 3rd of March 1916, the Government of Bengal chose 
to issue, under the Defence of India Ordinance, an order for my 
immediate externment from Bengal. The order came in so suddenly 
that I had hardly time to make the necessary arrangement for 
the continuation of Al-Baldyh or for the publication of the pro¬ 
jected volumes of Tarjumdn al-Qur’dn and Tafsir-al-Baydn. 

Since already, under this very Defence of India Ordinance, my 
^ entry into the provinces of Delhi, the Punjab, United Provinces, 
and Madras had been banned, the only two provinces where I 
could betake myself were the provinces of Bihar and Bombay, and 
I chose Ranchi in Bihar for my place of refuge. The idea was that, 
as this place was at a convenient distance from Calcutta, I could 
still pursue my literary activities from there. 

When the project was origmally conceived in 1915, I had three 
objectives before me. One was to prepare a translation' of 
Qur’an, the second was to write a Commentary' thereon, and 
third was to contribute a prolegomenar to the Commentary, 
three works, as I thought, were to meet the needs of three 
tinct sets of people interested in the Qur’an — the Translation, the 
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needs of the average reader ; the Commentary, of those who cared 
to make a detailed study of the Qur'an ; and the Prolegomena, the 
'* needs of the advanced scholar. 

By the time the announcement was made through Al-Baldgh 
of my proposed publications, five parts of the Qur'an had already 
been translated, and the Commentary had covered the matter of 
the Qur'an up to the Al-'Immn or Chapter 3 of the Qur'an, and 
the Prolegomena had been set in the form of notes. With a view 
to executing the plan speedily, I had arranged that printing should 
proceed side by side with the preparation of matter for the press. 
The hope entertained was that the translation would not only be 
completed but even published by the end of a year, as also at least 
the first volume of the Commentary. The days of the week were 
distributed thus — three for editing the journal, Al-Baldgh] two 
for translating the Qur'an ; and two for writing the Commentary. 

When I left Calcutta on the 3rd of March 1916, six formes of the 
Commentary had already been printed and the work of litho- 
copying of the translation had begun. My endeavour was to see 
that my printing press should reopen and attend to the printing 
of at least the Commentary and the translation of the Qur'an, 
In fact, in the month of June 1916, the necessary arrangement 
was made to reopen the printing press at Calcutta, and I set 
myself to preparing my matter for the press. 

INTERNMENT 

f 

But on the 8th of July 1916, the Government of India suddenly 
issued an order, this time, of my internment, and thus cut off 
■every hope of my maintaining contact with the outside world. 

There now remained for me only one field of activity and that 
of literary pursuit. The 19 clauses of the Internment Begulation 
could not touch me in that field. I therefore thought that I should 
rest content with that. Indeed, although every form of liberty 
had been snatched from me, I knew that here was a form of liberty 
which no one could take away from me — the liberty of reading 
and writing and conserving the result of my thought; and I 
veritably felt that of all the comforts that life could offer, none 
had, in fact, been denied to me, and that I could even live my 
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full life in such a situation. But not three months had passed in 
this state, when I was called upon again to face a further ordeal. 


SEIZURE OF MANUSCRIPTS 




When the order of internment was served on me, my residence 
was searched, and whatever papers that I had with me were 
seized. These papers included the manuscripts of my translation 
and Commentary. The manuscripts of the two works probably 
seemed innocuous. They were returned to me after a couple of 
weeks. But the Government of India thought that this was a hasty 
step on the part of the local Government. At the time, the Intelli¬ 
gence Department of the Government of India was under the charge 
of Sir Charles Cleveland, This gentleman took an inordinate personal 
interest in this affair. He first went to Calcutta and there took 
two weeks to conduct his investigations, and then he came down 
to Kanchi and made a fresh search of my residence, and carried . 
away with him not only the manuscripts of the translation and \/ 
the Commentary which had been returned by the local Government, 
but the manuscripts also of every other of my writings and indeed 
every scrap of printed matter that lay about me. 

When this incident took place, the translation of 8 parts of the 
Qur’an had been finished, and the Commentary had covered the 
text of the Qur’an up to Al-Nisd, or Chapter 4 of the Qur’an. Not a 
scrap of my writing was left with me. Undeterred by this event, I 
went on as before and took up the subsequent portion of the Qur’an 
for translation and finished it by the end of 1918. This, together 
with the translation of the first 8 parts which were then with the 
Government of India completed the translation of the entire Qur’an. 

\/ I then opened correspondence with the Government of India 
for the return of my manuscripts. The reply was that neither 
could they be returned forthwith, nor were the Government in 
a position to say when they would be returned. Since apparently 
there was no early hope of their return to me — and one could not 
say what might happen next — I thought it better to re-translate 
the first eight parts which had been seized by the Government of 
India. It was by no means an easy task to write over again what 
had already been written and lost; it was an ordeal. Still, I faced 
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it and finished the work. Indeed, I sent for an Urdu type-writer 
and had more than half of the matter typed by the 27th of December 
1919 when the Government chose to set me free. 

The obstacles in the way of printing and publishing my writings 
no doubt were now no longer there. But the country at that hour 
was preparing itself for a huge political movement of non¬ 
cooperation, so much so, that the demand was pressed from all 
sides for the resuscitation of my old weekly, Al-Hildl. The demand 
was imperative and I had to yield. Not merely this, I had to throw 
myself zealously into the activities of the new movement. 

Notwithstanding my pre-occupations in politics, a further 
demand was made on my time, by calling upon me to publish The 
Tarjmmn al-Qur’dn also. Since its printing in type was not con¬ 
sidered suitable, arrangement was made for its printing in litho¬ 
graph. The Arabic text was first copied for the press and this 
was completed in November 1921. The copying of the translation 
on the lithograph paper was taken up. But hardly had this work 
begun when the decree of Time was pronounced once again against 
^ my plan. 

At the close of 1921, the activities connected with the non¬ 
cooperation movement had reached their climax making it in¬ 
evitable for Government to employ all its resources to thwart 
them. The Government of Bengal was the first to take action. 
On the 20th of November 1920, it banned all the organizations 
which, in one form or another, had something to do with the 
movement. This opened the way eventually to the declaration of 
the Indian National Congress as an unlawful body, and on the 
10th of December 1921, along with my colleagues, I was arrested. 

This time my arrest should not have disturbed the work of 
printing. The manuscript was in a completed form, and I had made 
every arrangement to carry on the printing of it in my absence. 
But the event' which followed my arrest was distressing. It not 
only blocked the publication of The Tarjumdn al-Qur’dn and the 
Commentary, but cooled down all my enthusiasm for literary work. 
When the Government realized that it had no data to proceed 
against me in a court of law, it began to search for possible adverse 
material. For the third time, my residence and my press were 
searched. Among those who came to carry out the search, there 
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was hardly one who could understand Urdu or Arabic or Persian. 
Whatever they could lay their hands upon — things written in 
those languages — they thought, should contain something of 
value to them. They carried away therefore with them all the 
manuscripts that I had with me. Even the litho-formes were seized 
and rudely shoved into the heap of manuscripts which they had 
collected. When 15 months after, I was set free, I applied to the 
Government for the restoration of my papers. It took a long time 
to return them. The material reached my hands in a ruined state. 

1/ The manuscript papers which the investigation officers had 
taken possession of were of different sizes and had been put together 
in separate bundles. Apart from certain complete and incomplete 
manuscripts, the collection had consisted of a variety of written 
matter. But when the material was returned to me, it presented 
the spectacle of a jumbled mass of mere rags. 

V/The trial was agonizing; and yet, I tried to rise equal to the 
occasion. This was the bitterest cup ever held up to my lips. I 
drank its contents without the slightest demur. But I cannot deny 
that its bitterness, I still feel in my throat. 

v/ The uproar of political activity and the calmness of literary life 
could not proceed together. Conciliation between fire and flake of 
cotton is never possible. I wished to bring the two together. On 
the one hand, I went on piling up the efforts of my thought, and 
on the other, invoked incessantly the scorching lightning to touch 
them. I knew the result. I have therefore no right to complain. 
If The Tarjumdn al-Qur’dn, and the Commentary were ever to make 
their appearance before the public, it was clear that I should start 
writing them over again. After all that had happened, my spirits 
were so depressed that, however much I could try, they refused 
to revive. I felt the wound inflicted by the latest blow too deep 
to heal in a moment. 

^ What irritated me repeatedly was the depressing thought that 
a thing which had already been written should be written over 
again. For an author, this is the most arduous of ordeals. One 
may easily produce new matter altogether. But it is distressing to 
re-write even a single page of what had already been written and 
lost for ever. To revive enthusiasm for intellectual effort once it is 
smothered by the ruination of one’s achievements is by no means 
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easy. Only those can appraise the agony who themselves have 
passed through it. When I first read the story of Carlyle, how 
he sat up to write over again the entire work of his which had 
been lost during the French Revolution, and how the intellectual 
world of the time applauded his effort as something extraordinary, 
I failed to see how it was extraordinary. But when I myself had 
to go through the same mill, I realized that his effort was not 
only extraordinary, but something amazing. No greater proof could 
^e adduced to establish the greatness of Carlyle as a man of letters. 

For several years, I could not bring myself to recommence. 
Several times, I did open the bundles which contained the remains 
of my ruins ; but the moment my eyes rested on them, old memories 
revived and I had to lay aside the task hardly before I had sketched 
but a couple of pages. 

But I could not turn away altogether from the task which 
concerned the deepest need of the Muslim mind. The delay in the 
discharge of this duty grew therefore increasuigly embarrassing to 
me. For, the feeling was creeping on me that if this need was 
left unattended to by me, one never knew after what lapse of 
time what arrangement was possible to fulfil it. 

The year 1927 was coming to its close. Suddenly there was a 
rumbhng in my long benumbed spirit, and the door to literary 
activity which, notwithstanding repeated shocks in the past, had 
refused to open, seemed now suddenly to burst open of its own 
accord. The work was commenced. For a little while I felt inter¬ 
mittent jerks in my movement. But as I attuned myself to the 
new situation, my path grew smooth, and a feeling came upon 
me that the past mishaps of life never had any existence for me. 
Not merely this, I myself noticed that my pace of writing was 
never so rapid as now. 

The conquest of mind and heart is a wonderful experience. 
There was a time when hard as one might try, every inclination 
to write was repressed. But now I felt I was so seized with the 
urge to write that I realized that I could not control the move¬ 
ment of my pen. The thing went on. Feeling that the Commentary 
of the Surat-ul-FdtiJid was of primary importance to the inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’dn I gave it my prior attention. Circumstances 
of life were no doubt depressing. The distempers of a political 
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career were always there to disturb the tenor of my work. Never¬ 
theless, I persisted on, and on the 20th July 1930, when I was 
in the District Jail of Meerut, I finished my work. 


Lines of Approach to the Subject 

V 

l/ . \ 

While taking up this work, The Tarjumdn al-QuAdn, for study 

one may be disposed to know the lines which I have adopted 

in the presentation therein of the contents and objective of the 

QuAdn. Indeed, anticipating such a wish on the part of my readers, 

I had contemplated to state the lines followed in a brief preface 

to the volume. But when I set out to deal with the subject, I 
^ • • • • • • 
soon realized that it was not possible to do justice to it within 

the brief compass of a preface. The issues involved were so many 

and so complicatet^ that a satisfactory discussion of them would 

have necessitated a detailed survey of a very wide and intricate 

background. The idea was therefore given up. Instead, I have 

attempted here to draw just a passing attention to the difficulties 

or obstacles which usually clog the way of a satisfactory study 

of the QuTdn so that the reader may incidentally obtain a rough 

idea of at least the purposes underlying the attempt made here 

to present the Qur’dn to the world of today. 

t As for the exposition of the principles followed in the presentation 

of the Commentary, one will have to await the publication of my 

prolegomena to the Commentary in the re-writing of which I am 

at present engaged. 

For various reasons into which one may not go here, the exact 
message of the Qur’dn has for centuries been steadily kept out 
of view ; so muth so, that a very low standard of approach to 
it has come into vogue. This is noticeable not merely in the approach 
to the Qur’anic content but to almost everything connected with 
it — its language and idiom, its phrase structure, and its style. 

In every age, the author of a work is normally the product of 
his intellectual environment. It is only those who are gifted with 
vision and insight who form the exception. When we look back 
into the history of the commentators of the Qur’dn from the earhest 
centuries of Islam right up to the close of the last century, we 
find that the standard of approach to the meaning of the Qur’dn 
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had steadily deteriorated. This was the result of a gradual decadence 
' in the quality of the Muslim mind itself. When the commentators 
found that they could not rise to the heights of the Qur’anic 
^ thought, they strove to bring it down to the level of their own mind. 

If we are to see the Qur'an in its true light, it will be necessary 
for us to lift all those veils which have, from age to age, been 
laid thereon under the stress of influences alien to the spirit of 
the Qur’an, and then search for the reality about it in its own 
pages. 


Obstacles in the Way of Right Appreciation 

These influences are by no means few. They are numerous, and 
have pervaded every corner of Islamic thought. It is not, therefore, 
easy to set them out on a brief canvas. I have, however, tried 
in my prolegomena to the Commentary of the Qur’an to sum 
them up under certain broad heads. The following are the leading 
aspects which call for consideration : 

1. The Qur’an is not bound by any conventionality in its form 
of presentation or style or in its manner of address or argument, 
but follows a way of expression such as is germane to the character 
of its content or is natural to it. It is this distinctive peculiarity 
observed by all scriptures which distinguishes them from the 
conventional forms of literary expression employed in learned 
discussions. 

The first generation of people among whom the Qur’an was 
delivered were not a sophisticated race. Their mind was not cast 
in any artificial or conventional mould furnished by civilization. It 
was content to receive a simple thought in its plain simplicity. That 
was why the Qur’anic thought, simple as it was, sank easily into 
their hearts. No one at the time felt it difl&cult to catch its meaning. 
The moment the companions of the Prophet heard a verse recited 
to them, they forthwith caught its significance. 

But hardly had the first generation of Muslims passed away 
when the influence of the Homan and Iranian civihzations began 
to sweep over the new Arab empire. Translations from the Greek 
literature gave them new hterary tastes and initiated them into 
the art of dialectics. Zest for novelty and inventiveness in approach 
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to everything came to be ever on the increase, with the result 
that the simplicity of the Qur’anic manner gradually lost its charm 
for them. Slcwly, step by step, a stage was reached when every¬ 
thing Qur’anic was attempted to be given an artificial mould. 
Since the Qur’anic thought could not fit into any such mould, 
serious complications m thought arose, with every attempt at 
resolving them ending in more intricate complications. 

Whenever distance is assumed from naturalness, and artificiality 
resorted to, we are disinclined to look at things in their natural 
simplicity. We cannot visualize beauty or grandeur in its simplicity. 
Whenever we choose to endow a thing with splendour, we invariably 
try to fix it in a network of ornamentation. This is what exactly 
happened with the Qur’an. The dispositions of the first generation 
of Muslims were not cast in any conventional or artificial moulds. 
That was why they instantly caught the meaning of the Qur’an. 
But the generations which followed would not let the Qur’an present 
itself in its simplicity. Their love for inventiveness or novelty 
would not allow this. They began to dress everything in the 
Qur’an in novel costumes ; and since the Qur’an could not fit into 
such costumes, the effort to force on it things which did not suit 
it repressed its genius and forced its meaning to assume forms by 
no means natural to it. 

The first period of the Qur’anic interpretation was that which 
preceded the codification of Islamic learning. The second 
began with this codification and has continued, in its different 
phases, through the succeeding centuries. The second period had 
hardly opened when the urge to cloak the Qur’an m new garbs 
took its rise reaching its climax during the heyday of philosophic 
speculation among Mushms. That was the time when Imam 
Fakhruddin Kazi wrote his Commentary to invest the Qur’anic 
word with an absolutely novel import. Had Imam Razi chosen to 
represent what exactly the Qur’an stood for, at least two-thirds of 
what he wrote would have been left unwritten. 

Be that as it may, one thing stands out clearly, and it is that 
to the extent the Qur’an is freed from the unnatural moulds into 
which it is pressed, to that extent will it disclose its own reality. 
The difficulties which we feel today in appreciating the manner of 
presentation observed by the Qur’an, or the arrangement of its 
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parts and verses, or the phraseology employed therein are all due 
to the inclination inherited from our mediaeval past not to appreciate 
a simple thing for its simplicity. The Qur'an is so simple to under¬ 
stand and yet we do not feel happy until we evaluate its worth 
by fanciful standards of our own making, standards so distasteful 
to the purposes of the Qur'an. That is the picture which today 
confronts us at every turn. 

2. Whenever we care to know what meaning a particular piece 
of writing bears, we naturally prefer to accept the meaning given 
to it by those who have had the opportunity of ascertaining it from 
one who originally published it. The Qur'an, be it remembered, 
was delivered piece-meal during the course of 23 years. Whatever 
portion of it was delivered was wraptly listened to by the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet and was repeatedly recited in their prayers ; 
and whatever clarification they needed of anything therein, they 
obtained it directly from the Prophet himself. Of these com¬ 
panions, some were distinguished for the firm grasp they had 
of the Qur’anic meaning, and this is endorsed by the Prophet 
himself. It should have been in the fitness of things to have given 
preference to their interpretation over the interpretation of those 
who came after them and who had not the advantage of close 
association with the Prophet. It is a matter for regret that 
those who came after the first generation, chiefly inspired by 
external influences, began to invent for themselves new and newer 
forms of approach to the Qur'an and caused the original inter¬ 
pretation of it to fall into disuse. The idea came to be entertained 
that ‘the earlier generation was strong in faith ; but the later 
generation was strong in knowledge’, although the earlier genera¬ 
tion were reputed to be sound both in heart and mind, in faith, 
as well as, in knowledge. All the same, the real meaniug of the 
Qur'an was gradually relegated to the limbo of oblivion, and its 
simple message came to raise, in almost every sphere of life, issues 
too diflS.cult to solve. 

To make matters worse, an imwarranted attitude was assumed 
which hardened as time went. This led to complications which in 
their turn necessitated the employment in their support of a 
variety of methods of argument. And then came into vogue the 
habit of textual criticism, the writing of foot-notes, and indices. 
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This again gave rise to further complications in the approach to 
the meaning of the Qur'an. In certain cases, it laid on layers above 
layers of veils over it, one thicker than the other. 

To understand the situation, take any passage of the Qur'an 
for illustration. First, look into the interpretation of it which the 
companions of the Prophet and the first generation of Muslims 
gave to it. Then turn to the commentaries of those who came after, 
and compare the two. The earliest commentaries present the 
Qur’anic meaning in its natural simplicity, whereas the later 
commentaries give to it a strange visage by making it the subject 
of subtle disquisitions. 

3. From the very beginning, stories and anecdotes from the lore 
of new converts to Islam steadily received currency in Muslim 
circles. A great body of them were of Jewish origiu, and exerted 
a powerful influence on the Muslim mind. The early commentators 
avoided to make use of them. But the anecdotes nevertheless 
succeeded in forcing themselves into the very texture of the 
commentaries of the Qur’an written after them. 

4. The traditions of the Prophet were usually employed to 
clarify the meaning of the Qur'an. But the tendency among the 
later commentators grew apace to refer not so much to the tradi¬ 
tions known to the companions of the Prophet, but to those collected 
indifferently in later times. This created further difficulties in the 
understanding of the Qur’aiiic word. 

The sad result of all this was that the manner of presentation 
adopted by the Qur'an was lost in a maze of far-fetched conceits. 
The strength of the Qur’anic meaning lies in the manner of its 
presentation. It is that which lends clarity to its statements and 
observations, and makes significant the import of its stories and 
parables, its appeals and admonitions, and its purposes. Once the 
significance of this manner was missed, the true picture of the 
Qur'an was lost to sight. In the words of a poet: 

“That very page was blackened 
Whereon had been noted what was desired.” 

The manner of argument observed by the Prophets was not to 
assume logical poses and confuse the hearer. They adopted the 
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natural way of direct appeal, such as might reach every type of 
mind, and touch every heart. But the commentators, obsessed by 
the philosophy and logic of Greece could hardly bring themselves 
to look at reality in its naturalness and appreciate it. They thought 
that they were honouring their Prophets by turning them into 
dialecticians. They sought to demonstrate the greatness of the 
Qur'an by pressing it into the frame-work of Aristotelian logic, 
hardly realizing that it was never its primary object. The result 
was that the beauty and attraction of the Qur’anic method of 
argument and of demonstrating its truth was lost in a network of 
dialectical disquisitions. In fact, the truth had already been lost. 
The tragedy was that our commentators could not achieve even 
what they aimed at. They simply let the door wide open to doubt 
and endless speculation. Imam Eazi showed the greatest alacrity 
and ingenuity in promoting this consummation. 

• 6. The trouble did not end here. The apphcation of philosophy 

; to the Qur’anic thought gave rise to numerous dialectical terms, 
with the result that the simple words of Arabic came to be invested 
with new connotations. The subject of the Qur'an, it is obvious, 
/is not the philosophy of the Greeks, nor was the Arabic language 
/ at the advent of the Qur'an familiar with its philosophic terms. The 
words employed in the Qur'an did not originally bear the meaning 
which was assigned to them in the light of Greek concepts. The 
transformation led to a variety of speculations ; so much so, that 
words such as Khulud, AMiyat, Mithliyat, Tafsil, Hujjat, Burhdn 
and Tdwll came to bear meanings which the earliest listeners of 
the Qur'an would never have thought could bear. 

7. As a corollary to this attitude, the idea came to the fore 
that the Qur'an should support and endorse every new discovery 
in scientific knowledge. An attempt, therefore, was made to read 
therein an argument in favour of the Ptolemic system even as the 
present-day dispensers of intelligence who write commentaries of 
the Qur'an try to interpret it in terms of every new development 
in the Science of the Cosmos. 

8. Every book or every system of teaching has something or 
other for its central theme ; so much so that everything pertaining 
to it revolves round it; and unless this central theme or its 
primary objective is understood, the significance or anything that 
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is subsidiary to it is not possible properly to comprehend. The 
Qur'an has certain fundamental objectives to present. Unless these 
are appreciated in their proper perspective, nothing pertaining to 
them is possible to catch aright. When under the circumstances 
explained above, the essential objectives of the Qur'an were missed, 
it was but inevitable that everything pertaining to them could not 
be viewed in proper perspective — the statements of the Qur'an, 
its teaching, its method of argument and of address, and its remarks 
and observations. Space does not allow citation of illustrations 
here. Still, to catch a fleeting glimpse of what has been wrought 
by our commentators, attention may be drawn to but one or two 
examples. Take verse 160 of Chapter 3 : “It is not meet for a 
prophet to act dishonestly. ” And read the far-fetched commentaries 
thereon. Take another verse which reproduces the Jewish assertion 
— “The hand of Allah is tied up’’ (5:64). What a rambling, do 
we not find in the explanations given thereof in utter disregard of 
the context in which the verse occurs ! 

9. A primary condition of proper appreciation of the Qur’anic 
meaning is the presence in the commentator of a right taste for 
literature. But for various reasons this taste steadily grew weaker 
among our commentators, resulting in inept approaches to the 
Qur’anic word or to the idiom and usage of the language in which 
the Qur'an had been delivered. 

10. The field of interpretation of the Qur’anic word has always 
been affected, even as the fields of arts and sciences, by the atmos¬ 
pheric influence of every preceding age. It is no doubt a matter 
for pride that in the course of Muslim history, scholars possessed 
of upright character never yielded to political influences or tolerated 
compromises in the doctrinal beliefs of Islam. But the atmospheric 
influence of an age does not penetrate through the door of politics 
alone. In its psychological aspects, it finds for itself many a door 
to come in. Once such doors are thrown open, they scarcely close 
thereafter, however much one might try. The doctrinal beliefs 
might escape contamination, and thanks to our upright scholars 
they indeed were not seriously touched. But the general character 
of the minds of men could not remain unaffected. 

11. The period of enquiry and research in Islamic learning came 
to an end after the close of the 4th century of the Hijra, and 
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thereafter, barring certain exceptions, the tendency to lean on the 
past for every idea took hold of the mind of the learned. Every one 
who ever attempted to write a commentary of the Qur'an chose as a 
matter of course to have before him the work of some predecessor 
and to follow it blindly in every detail. If, for instance, a com¬ 
mentator of the third century had committed a serious blunder in 
the understanding of any particular passage in the Quran, it 
became the bounden duty of those who came after him to reproduce 
word by word whatever he had written. No one for a moment 
paused to scrutinize the statement or question it. The result was 
that gradually few could develop the urge to write fresh commen¬ 
taries. Every one contented himseK thereafter to write only marginal 
notes to the commentaries already in existence. Read the marginal 
notes of Baidawi and Jalalain and see what energy was wasted 
by them to give mere co^ftings to the walls already raised by 
others. 

12. The prevailing ineptitude of scholars in the succeeding periods 
of Muslim history let every form of idiosyncrasy to prosper; so 
much so, that only those commentaries came into fashion and were 
read with zest which bore no trace whatever of the touch given to 
the interpretation of the Qur'an by the earliest band of commenta¬ 
tors. The tendency grew universal. It was felt in every sphere of 
learning. The period of time which could prefer Sakkaki to Jarjani 
or prefer Taftazani to Sakkaki was indeed a period when only 
writers of the type of Baidavi and Jalalain could shine. 

13. Take the case of compilations wherein matter was gathered 
from commentaries already in existence. Wherever a variety of 
interpretations had been offered by previous commentators, the 
compiler would invariably choose the feeblest. Not that his eyes 
did not rest on appropriate or valid interpretations ; but with a 
view to pandering to the prevailing taste, he would deliberately 
overlook them. 

I 14. To make matters worse, the type of commentary known as 
‘Tafeu ^ir-rai ’ or commentary which lets the text subserve one’s 
own^rson^opimon on any subject, came now freely to be written 
— a form of commentary strongly discountenanced by the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. Not that reason and insight were tabooed 
in Islam. Were it so, all study of the Qur’anic thought would seem 
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futile ; for the Qur’an openly invites its readers to exercise reason 
in their approach to it, and ponder on what it states. At every 
corner of its presentation, it exclaims : 

“Do they meditate on the Qur’an ? 

Or, are there locks on their minds V’ (Q : 47 : 24) 


‘Tafsir-bir-rai’ is that form of commentary which does not aim 
to represent what the Qur’an actually states. On the other hand, 
the commentator has some view to advance and he presses the 
Qur’anic text to lend support to it. ' 

This style of commentary came into vogue in the days when 
every doctrinal belief of Islam came to be seriously examined and 
a number of schools of theology took their rise, each intent on 
exploiting the Qur’an to uphold their ^oint of view. Commentaries 


written with this purpose are styled ‘Tafsir-bir-rai’. 
^ Further, when zeal a 


frmoTi g Muslims. 


Hi^Biiira75uTiilnro^WTMyH»STSiKl 


e verses 



lam meamni 


lam word ol 


le clear 


cont ents, or bv straight-forward reaso n. E very one attempted to 
f orce the Qur'anic meaning to conform to the views sponsored by 
the Imam or founder of his own schismatic school of thought. 

To create further complications, certain sections of the Sufi 
school of thought in their search for the hid den meanin g of the 
Qur’an^ went so far as to press everything Qur’anic into the moulds 
of their own formulas. Thus every Qur’anic injunction and every 
basic belief came to bear some sort of esoteric connotation. This 


form of approach is also 'Tafsir-bir-rai’. 

Or take another instance of this ‘Tafsir-bir-rai’. Attempts were 
made during the period under reference to give the Qur’anic method 
of argument the garb of G reek logic. In fact, whenever any reference 
was made to the sky, or the constellary order, attempt was made 
to square it with the Greek system of astronomy. 

Or take the latest examples of interpretation attempted by a 
certain type of commentators both in India and Egypt in the 
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name of reorientation of the Qur’anic thought. Attempt is made to 
invoke the Qur'an to lend its support to the achievements of modem 
research in the different spheres of scientific thought, as if the 
Qur'an was delivered over 1,300 years ago just to endorse in advance, 
in the form of riddles, what centuries after, men like Copernicus, 
Newton, Darwin, H. G. Wells, could find out for themselves without 
the aid of any revealed scripture — riddles reserved to be noticed 
and unravelled only by the present-day Muslim commentators of 
the Qur'an. Such commentaries are also to be classed as ‘Tafsir- 
bir-rai’. 

Such in brief is the story of the Qur’anic interpretation attempted 
in the past. But, however brief this survey, it is enough to show 
what obstacles one has to overcome to reach the Qur'an, or wha 


thick veils to lift to catch a clear vision of it. The effort will involv 
a simultaneous survey of every nook and comer of the Our'd\ 


andTthe exercise of deep insight into the meaning of things. It is 


only then that the forsaken real 


appe arance.^^ I have tried to the best of mv ?^.bility to npgntiaia 
with these ob stacles . I cannot say to what extent I have succeeded 
in my attempt. But I may say this with confidence that I have 
opened a new avenue for an intelligent approach to the Qur'an, and 
hope that men of understanding will notice that the method adopted 
by me is something fundamentally different from the method 
pursued in the past. 

Three distinct needs call for attention in connection with the 
study of the Quran. These have been attended to severally in 
Muqaddama-i-Tafsir, TaJslr-al-Baydn, and Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn. 


}ur'dn ma 




ut m its 


The first presents the 


}ur'dn and discusses 


the principles underlying them and enunciates the leading ideas 
advanced by the Qur’dn. The second is meant for a detaikd-Study 
of the Qur’dn, and the last aims to present what is nniversa l in the 
Qur’anic teaching. 

The last of the series is published first for the reason that in its 
purposes, it can claim priority of importance, and in fact, it forms 
the basis on which the other two works rest. In the preparation 
of this work, the object kept in view is to present not a detailed 
commentary on the traditional lines, but to give out all that is 
essential to an easy grasp of the Qur’anic meaning. The method of 
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presentation adopted for this purpose, I venture to hope, may be 
favoured by the thoughtful among us. The aim is to furnish a self- 
explanatory translation of the Qur'an in Urdu, explicit enough to 
convey the sense of the original in full, supported here and there, 
by appropriate foot-notes. These foot-notes offer comments on the 
textual content, furnish details for the Qur’anic generalisations, 
disclose the various purposes underlying them, furnish argument or 
evidence in their support, introduce coherence and order in the 
different Qur’anic injunctions, and clarify the meaning of the 
Qur’anic text with the utmost brevity. In short, they serve as a 
beacon light to the thoughtful — ‘ a light gleaming before them and 
on their right hand’— to use the Qur’anic phraseology {Q: 67 : 12), 
a lighj^ that keeps the r^der company and does not d esert 
him. 

The explanatory notes furnished have no doubt a value of their 
own, and serve certain specific purposes. But the translation has 
the strength to stand on its own ground. I say this from my experi¬ 
ence. A lad of 15 years, who could read Urdu freely, was given this 
translation, and asked to read it before me. To test him whether 
he could easily comprehend the meaning of the matter before him, 
I put him questions every now and then in the course of his reading. 
The boy did not find any diflS.culty in reading out the text, and 
went on answering my questions without any hesitation. Then, I 
tried this procedure on another — this time on a grown up man who 
had learnt Urdu in his adult age and whose proficiency therein just 
enabled him to read easily what appeared in plain style. Only at 
three places, did he pause to understand the Persian words used 
in the translation. But even he did not feel any difficulty in under¬ 
standing the matter before him. Of course, I replaced the terms 
that seemed difficult to him by simpler ones. 

The arrangement of notes was no less an easy task than the 
translation of the original text. One could not give to them more 
than a limited space ; but the need was always there to let them 
be as fully comprehensive in their scope as possible. Care was there¬ 
fore taken to see that they betrayed no lacunae. The utmost brevity 
has had to be resorted to in their composition ; but it may be 
made clear that every word of these notes is suggestive in import, 
and opens out vast vistas of possible elaboration. 
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Commentary of Surat-ul-Fdtihd 

In the first volume of The Tarjumdn al-Qur'dn, a commentary of 
the Surat-ul-Fdtihd is attempted in a form such as might easily 
serve as a natural introduction to the study of the Qur’dn. In this, 
I have stated and summarized all the leading issues which arise 
out of a study of the Qur^dn except in a particular instance and 
that touching the issue of the attributes of God under which a 
comparative study of the approaches made to them by the different 
philosophies and religions has been attempted. Since this particular 
section is not of any general interest to the average reader, but 
which, nevertheless, has a special importance of its own in its 
relation to the study of the Qur'an, it has been kept apart from 
the text of the commentary for the benefit of advanced students of 
the subject. 

f In conclusion, I may venture to offer a word or two in respect 
of this venture on my part to attempt a translation of the entire 
Qur'dn and also write a commentary thereon. 

The subject has engaged my mind seriously over a long period 
of 27 years. Every chapter of the Qur'dn, every part of it, and 
indeed every verse and every word of it has obliged me to traverse 
innumerable valleys and to counter numerous obstacles. I may 
assert that I have looked into a considerable portion of the vast 
•literature, both published and unpublished, that exists today on 
the subject; and there is not, I believe, any corner of the Qur’anic 
knowledge and of all that has been written so far on the problems 
which it raises, which I have left unsearched and unnoticed. Dis¬ 
tinction is, no doubt, usually made between the old and the new 
learning. But, in my search for truth, this distinction has never 
counted with me. The old I have received as my heritage, and the 
new is as familiar to me as the old, and I have delved in both : 

“ I have been in life a libertine and a man of piety too. 

One by one, I can easily recognise — alike the pious and the 
libertine. ” 

What my family traditions, my education and my social environ¬ 
ment had offered me in the making of my mind, I was from the 
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very begi nnin g of my life, reluctant to rest content with. The bonds 
of inherited dependence on the past could not hold me under. The 
zest of search for truth never forsook me. There is hardly a single 
conviction in me which has not had to bear the stings of doubt, 
or a single belief which has not faced the test of denial. I have 
gulped in poison mixed with every draught applied to my lips, 
and have also administered to myself Elixir coming forth from 
every quarter. Whenever I felt thirsty, my parched lips did not 
resemble the lips of others who were equally thirsty, and when 
I quenched my thirst, it was not from the same fountain as others 
did. Whatever I could gather in this lengthy period of my life in 
my search of the Qur’anic truth, I have tried to understand to the 
best of my ability, and spread over the pages of this volume : 

This is no new tale of fiction, but a confirmation of previous 
scriptures, and an explanation of all things, and a guidance 
and mercy to those who believe.” (Q : 12 : 111) 


District Jail, Meerut 
16 November, 1930 


Abul Kabam 
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The helplessness of man is noticeable in the fact that the plans he 
lays out scarcely attain perfection. Today he starts a piece of work 
and feels that he has done all that was necessary. When the next 
day dawns and he reviews what was done by him the day before, 
he realizes that the work that he had thought was done weU begins 
to disclose shortcomings. Every writer who has had the occasion 
to revise his own writings, will endorse the truth of the statement 
that I have just made. 

When I looked into the first edition of The Tarjumdn al-Qur^dn 
after the lapse of several years, I felt just this experience. The 
result was that I had to revise the entire matter both of the 
translation and the commentary which have now put on a new 
bearing altogether. 

The following are the alterations that need special mention: 

1, Fresh items of interest have been incorporated into the text 
of the commentary of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd which had previously 
been overlooked. The bulk of the volume has consequently been 
enlarged. The enlargement is particularly due to a further elucida- 
^n of the issues arising out of the subject of the ‘Concept of God*. 

The attributes of God have always formed a very delicate 
and complicated subject to handle. It touches the frontiers of 
metaphysics on the one hand, and of religion on the other, 
since both have an equal interest therein. Philosophers more 
than religious divines have taken a keen interest in it. The philo¬ 
sophic speculations of early times particularly in India, Greece, and 
Alexandria, and of the middle ages have given rise to a large body 
of literature on the subject. When Muslim scholars turned their 
attention to the question of divine unity, and began to indulge in 
dialectics, they fought among themselves over the issues raised in 
consequence and opened the way to a variety of divergent schools 
of religious thought among themselves. The historic conflict between 
the Traditionists (Ashdb-ul-Hadith) and Free Thinkers (Ashd’ird) 
may be cited as but an instance. 
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This was one of the questions which for long perplexed me in 
my student days. When the truth dawned on me ultimately, I 
realized that the way of the dialectician took one nowhere. The 
more I had pursued it, the more distant did I find myself from the 
truth. It was only after a very serious and painful reflection that 
I realized that the way to mental satisfaction was the way marked 
out by the Qur'an itself, the way followed tacitly by the first 
generation of interpreters of the Qur'an. It is this method which I 
have followed in my approach to it. 



The more I dashed my hands and feet against the waves, 
The more woefully perplexed did I feel. 

But when I ceased to struggle and lay motionless, 

The waves, of their own free will, drifted me across to the 
shore. 


The subject of the ‘Concept of God’ seemed to me hedged in an 
intricate network of dialectic disquisitions and philosophic ter¬ 
minology, and I felt that it should be rescued. This I have at¬ 
tempted ; and I feel that even those who are not conversant with 
the phraseology of Islamic learning will be able to follow my line 
of thought without difficulty. Wherever necessary, I have given 
English equivalents to such Arabic terms of philosophy and dia¬ 
lectics as had necessarily to be used in the course of my discussion, 
so that those whose education has been conducted on modern lines 
may easily follow what has been stated on the subject. 

2. In the course of the discussion on the ‘ Concept of God ’ I 
had, in the first edition, incidentally to refer to the views held on 
the subject by the followers of other faiths. The reference was but 
cursory. But after its publication, it was realized that this needed 
some elaboration. The matter has therefore been entirely recast 
for this edition and set in appropriate detail. 

3. In the first edition, I was content to distribute the matter 
of the volume only under certain leading heads. In the second 
edition, however, I have supplied sub-headings as well to enable 
the reader to catch at a glance the scope of the matter covered 
under each main head. 

4. The entire matter of the translation has been revised so as 
to set in clearer perspective the meaning of the original and this, 
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as far as possible in utmost conformity to the diction of the Arabic 
text. Those who have had the opportunity of reading the matter 
of the first edition, will not miss to notice that every second or 
third line in every paragraph has, in one form or another, been 
modified. 

5. The explanatory notes attached to the translation have in 
most cases been enlarged. 

On the whole, the present edition is, in view of its special new 
features, so different from the previous edition that, I dare say, 
those who have read the earlier edition will by no means feel 
indifferent to it. 


Ahmadnagar Fort Jail 
7 February, 1945 


Abul Kalam 




Section I 

Surat-ul-Fdtiha 

Importance 




AL-FATIHA: THE OPENING 


/ 

Revealed at Mecca — 7 Verses 

IN THE NAME OF ALLAH, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE MERCIFUL 

1. Praise is for Allah only — The Lord of All Being ! 

2. The Benevolent, the Merciful! 

3. Master on the Day of Recompense ! 

4. Thee only do we serve, and Thee only do we ask for help. 

5. Direct us to the Straight Path — 

6. The path of those to whom Thou has been gracious,— 

7. Not of those who have incurred Thy displeasure, nor of those 
who have gone astray. 




SURAT-UL-FATIHl 


Importance 


The Surat-ul-Fdtihd is the first chapter of the Qur’an and is for 
that reason styled Fdtihatul-Kitdb or the opening of the book. 
Because of its intrinsic value, it has been assigned a place of honour 
in the Qur’dn and allowed to appear on the very first page of it. 
Indeed, the Quran endorses its importance in the following terms : 


“ 0 Prophet! It is a fact that We have given thee seven 
oft-repeated verses and the great Qur’an. ” (Q : 15 : 87) 


It has been established by Hadith and Athdr that the reference 
here is to this chapter; for, it not only consists of seven verses, 
but is repeatedly recited in daily worship. It is also called Sab’a al- 
maihani, (the Oft-repeated Seven). The same sources give it 
further names — (the Core of the Qur’an)^ Al-Kdjia j 

(the Sufficient), Al-Kanz (the Treasure House) and Asdsul-Qur’an^ 
(the Basis of the Qur’dn), each emphasising a particular aspect of 
its importance. 

In Arabic, the term ^m 2 W,applies to concepts and objects which, 
in one form or another, bear inclusive^onimta^tion, or by virtue 
of which, assume the role of genitives. It is why the central part 
of the human head is called ’Umm-ul-Rds, because it is the seat 
of the brains. The flag of an army is called ’Umm, because the 
army gathers round it. Mecca was known as ’Umm-ul-Qura, for, 
consequent upon the location of the Ka’aba therein and the associa¬ 
tion therewith of the institution of Hajj, it had grown into a 
place, of assemblage for the people of Arabia. So, to style this 
chapter as ’Umm-ul-Qur’dn is to acknowledge that in its tense 
comprehensiveness, it c oncentra tes within its ambit the though t- , 
content of the_entire Qur’dn, and that, on that account, it rightly 
deserves the place of honour among its chapters. 

Further, it is clear from some of the traditions of the Prophet 
that, even in his own lifetime, this unique role of the chapter had 
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come to be recognized on all hands. The Prophet himself, according 
to one tradition, is stated to have expressed to ’Ubayy bin Ka’ab 
that there was no chap ter to compare with it, and according to 
another, to have styled it as the ‘greatest and the finest chapter’. 

Looking into the character of the contents of this chapter, it 
becomes apparent that the rest of the Qur’an is but a detailed 
commentary of the concentrated substance that it contains, or 
that it gives out in an epitomized form the fundamental objectives 
of the Faith so elaborately expatiated upon in the rest of the 
Qur’an. If a person were to read nothing but this from out of the 
Qur’an and grasp its meaning, he could understand all the essentials 
of the Faith which form the subject of detailed exposition by the 
Qur’an. Further, when it is borne in mind that the form given 
to this chapter is one of i nvoc ation and that it is to be an integral 
part of a Muslim’s daily prayer, not only the importance of the 
chapter is reinforced, but the fact emphasized that a deep purpose 
underlay the provision of a concentrated version of the Qur’an 
clenched to the full form of it. The purpose clearly was to make 
available to every one an easily intelligible brief version of the 
Qur’an such as might freely be recited in his daily prayers. It was 
intended to bring to mind every day the substance of his beliefs, 
or his spiritual ideology, as well as, his programme of righteous 
living. Hence, a knowledge of the contents of this chapter is regarded 
as indispensable to a Muslim. According to Bukhari and Muslim, 
the Islamic form of prayer is incomplete without a recitation of it. 

Before we proceed further, the question may as well be posed : 
What are the essential objectives of the Qur’an, and in what manner 
are they reflected in this chapter, since it has to function as an 
epitome of it ? These may briefly be stated. In the first place, 
the Qur’an aims to present the attributes of God in proper ^ersy)ec- 
tive, for, it is in his approach to them that man has often blundered. 
In the second place, it lays emphasis on the ^inciple of causation 
in life so as to suggest that, even as in nature, every cause has its 
effect in the domain of human life, both individual and collective; so 
much so, that a good action produces a good result and an evil 
action an evil result. In the third place, it aims to inculcate in 
man a belief in the life hereafter, by pointing out that man’s life 
does not end with his earthly existence, but that there is a life 
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to follow, where one has to account for his life on earth and where 
the effect of past deeds becomes manifest, as a matter of course, 
‘x And lastly, it points the way to righteous or good-life. 

These objectives are all summed up in the Surat-ul-Fdtihd. 
The chapter, be it noted, consists of just a few words easily/lounted. 
But they are so aptly chosen that they seem invested with striking 
significance. They are so simple in form. There is nothing compli¬ 
cated about them; nor do they confuse. The fact is that whatever 
is true to life is always easily comprehended. Look at nature. 
Nowhere does it appear elusive. Elusiveness is produced by arti¬ 
ficiality. All that is true and real will necessarily be plain and 
attractive, so attractive that when it appears before you, you do 
not feel any strangeness about it. Indeed, you accept it without 
hesitation. 

Now, think it over. What plainer view can be taken of human 
devotion to God and all that it implies than what is presented in 
this chapter ? Here are but seven brief phrases, each of not more 
than five words, every word crystal clear and impressive. God is 
here invoked in His attributes, the manifestations of which man 
beholds day in and day out, however much he may, through in¬ 
difference, neglect to reflect over them. Here you have man’s 
admission of his absolute dependence on God, his acknowledgement 
of the divine kindness shown to him, his earnest yearni ng t o be 
saved from the pitfalls of life and to be led along the straight path. 
Nothing is abstruse here ! Since we repeat this Surat so frequently 
and have grown so familiar with it, it may look as if it is but a 
commonplace concept of religion. But this very commonplace 
concept, till it emerged before man, was by no means commonplace 
or easy to grasp. So it is with everything real. So long as it does 
not come into sight, it looks as if there is nothing more difficult 
to perceive. When it is brought to view, what is there so clear 
and plain ? 

Whenever a revelation from the divine has come, it has not 
brought to the knowledge of man anything strikingly novel; for, 
in respect of devotion to God, there is nothing novel to impart. 
The function of revelation has been simply to mterpret, on the 
basis of knowledge and conviction, the inherent urges of man. And 
this is what the Surat-ul-Fdtihd does. It expresses the instinctive 
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urges of man so artfully and with such ease that he is impelled 
to affirm that every line of this chapter, nay every word of it, is 
but the compulsive voice of his own heart and mind. 

Think it over again. Although by the very nature of it, this 
chapter is no more than a simple invocation, it reveals in every 
word of it, and in every turn of expression, one or other of the 
great purposes which underlie the Bln or the way of life sponsored 
by the Qur'an. 

The great mistake that man has made in this approach to the 
concept of Grod is that he has very oft en regarded God as the 
God, not of love, but of terr or. The very first word of the chapter 
sets right this age-long deviation from truth. It begins with hamd 
or the praise of God. It is a term signifying the most beautiful 
form of praise ! ‘Praise beautiful’ is possible only of a being who 
truly is beautiful and good. The term cannot therefore sustain the 
concept of terror. The being which Mahmud or worthy of ‘the 
praise beautiful ’ will never inspire terror. 

The hamd or praise over, the Surat draws attention to the aU- 
encompassing providence of God, His mercy and His justice ; and 
thus gives a comprehensive picture of divine attributes which 
operate to provide man with aU that he needs to sustain and 
develop the humanity in him and prevent him from going down 
in the scale of life. 

And then, by calling God Rahhul- Alamln, the Lord of all creation 
or of all forms of life, the Surat desires him to acknowledge the 
universal character of divine concern for every individual, group, 
community, country and every form of existence. The concept puts 
an end to all notions of exclusiveness which had hitherto prevailed 
among mankind assigning divine blessings and favours to one’s 
own community. 

The Surat then refers to God as Malik-i-Yawmiddln, or Master 
on the Day of Recompense. The word Din here postulates a law 
of recompense. It emphasizes that requital is but the natural 
reaction to one’s own action and is its inevitable result. It is not 
fair therefore to assert that God deals out punishment to any one 
out of revenge or in anger, for, the word m t his context simply 
means_^^compense _or_ requital or what follows as a natural 
sequence. 
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. The significance of Mdlik-i-Yawmiddin is this that alongside of 
the attributes of grace and beauty, those of 'power’ and 'pressure’ 
are also at work in the universe, and this is not because of any 
sense of anger or revenge in its creator, but because He is just, 
and because His wisdom has assigned to each object a particular 
quality productive of a particular result. Justice, according to the 
Qur'an, is not a negation of mercy. It is mercy itself. 

Moreover, the form of prayer suggested in the Surat is not, ‘We 
serve Thee’, but is specifically worded, ‘Thee alone do we serve, 
and from Thee alone do we ask for help’. This manner of expression 
fulfils the primary condition of belief in the unity of God, and 
disallows room for every form of ‘shirk’ or associating with God 
anything beside Him. 

Lastly, the path of goodness is styled ‘ Sirdt-ah Mustaq m' or the 
Straight Path. There could be no better or more appropriate term 
than this to designate it, for, no one will fail to distinguish between 
a straight road and a road which is not straight, or disdain to choose 
the first. And then to enable him to know what a straight road 
is like, a clear pointer is furnished such as man can easily perceive 
for himself, and this, not in the form of any abstract idea, but in 
the form of a concrete reality, namely, the road followed by those 
on whom God has, as a result of their actions, bestowed favours. 
For, whatever the country or nation one may belong to, man has 
always found two ways lying clear before him. One is that of those 
who have lived successful lives, the other of failures. What is thus so 
obvious needs only to be hinted at, and that is exactly what is 
done here. This was the reason why the prayer form was adopted 
to stress the point. Had it taken the form of a regular catechism 
or of a specific command, the effect would have been lost. The 
prayer form helps to voice the inward condition of one who in 
sincerity invokes God. It clenches devotional thought intent on 
seeking a spontaneous expression. 
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PRAISE OF GOD: HAMD 


Significance of the term ^Allah Al-Hamdu Lilldh’: Praise 

is for Allah only 

In Arabic, the word Hamd means praise. The grammatical prefix al 
denotes a definite article. So, al-hamdu lilldh really means, ‘Praise 
(strictly speaking) is for Allah only, ’ since all goodness and perfection 
exist only in Him and proceed from Him. 

Why does the chapter begin with the praise of God ? It is, 
because, such is the initial reaction inevitably created on the mind 
of one who takes his first step in the direction of God. 

What then is the road one should take to seek knowledge of God ? 
The QuPdn says there is but one road to it, and that is to reflect 
over the phenomenal world of creation. The study of an invention 
takes the student, so to say, directly into the very presence of the 
inventor himself. 

Those who bear God in mind, standing, sitting and reclining, 
and reflect on the creation of the heavens and of the earth, 
they will say: “Our Lord ! Thou has not created all this in 
vain. {Q : 3 ; 138) 

Visualize for yourself what his first impression will be when an 
earnest seeker of truth reflects over the working of the universe ? 
He will notice that his very being and all that is at work outside 
of him are the handicraft of a consummate artist, and that the 
touch of His grace and tender providence is clearly felt in every 
particle of the universe. Naturally, his mind will be filled with 
wonder and admiration, so much so, that he will cry out instinc¬ 
tively : “Praise is for God only. Lord of all Being !” Praise truly 
is His who is the fountainhead of the grace, beauty, and perfection 
which subsist in every corner of His creation. 

The tragedy of the human mind has lain in this that it tends to 
lose itself in the things of creation and does not always strive to 
step beyond them to seek the Creator Himself. Man is dazzled by the 
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artistry of tlie veils which first meet his eye, but rarely does he 
attempt to lift them and reach Him who has thrown such attractive 
veils over His own creative beauty. The worship of the phenomenal 
owes its origin to this defect in vision. The expression, ‘Praise is 
for God, only’ is a definite afiirmation of the fact that the beauty 
and benevolence which subsist in a variety of forms in every field 
of existence are but manifestations of the attributes of God. What¬ 
ever the esteem in which we may hold beauty, perfection or good¬ 
ness, the credit should go not to the phenomenal object which 
displays these qualities, but to the artist who fashioned it into a 
thing of beauty. 

ALLAH Prior to the revelation of the Qur'an, the term Allah was 
used in Arabic as a proper name for God, as is borne out by the 
writings of pre-7s/amic poets. It was never used in the sense of an 
attribute, although He was credited with numerous attributes. The 
Qur'd^i has but followed the usage : 

Allah has beautiful names or attributes ; so invoke Him by 
them. (Q : 7 :179) 

Did the Qur'an adopt the term Allah merely out of regard for 
etymology, or was there any intrinsic appropriateness about it 
compelling adoption ? 

In the annals of ancient religious concepts, there was a period 
when man used to worship objects of nature. In course of time, 
this form of worship developed into the worship of demi-gods. As 
corollary to this development, different names in different languages 
came to be applied to the new deities, and as time went on, with 
the widening of scope in worship, the significance of the terms 
applied also widened. But since it was not agreeable to human 
nature to let the human mind ignore the concept of a Creator for 
the world, there lurked therein, alongside of the thought of demi¬ 
gods, the idea, in one form or other, of a supreme being as well. 

' So, in additition to the numerous terms coined to designate demi¬ 
gods, a term also had necessarily to be invented to apply to this 
unseen highest being as well. 

Eor instance, a study of the Semitic group of languages — 
Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic, Chaldean, Himyarita and Arabic — dis- 
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closes that a special style of word formation and of sound had been 
in vogue among the Semitic peoples to denote the supreme being. 
The alphabets A, L and H combined in varied form to constitute 
the term by which this supreme being was to be styled. The 
Chaldean and S^h'iac .term 'IIdMd\ the Hebrew ‘IloJid’ and the 
Arabic ‘Ildh' are of this category. It is the Ildh in Arabic which 
assumed the form of Alldh and was applied exclusively to the 
Creator of the universe. 

But if the term Alldh is derived from Ildh what then is Ildh? 
Lexicographers have given different stories. The most plausible is 
that it is itself derived from the root 'lah, an ejaculation expressive 
of wonder or helplessness. Some lexicographers trace the term 
to Walah which bears the same significance. Hence the term Alldh 
came to be used as the proper name for the Creator of the universe 
in respect of whom man can express nothing except his sense of 
wonder which increases in intensity, the more he thinks of Him, 
only to admit eventually that the road to the knowledge of God 
begins and ends in wonder and humility. Says a poet: 

Thou art beyond my speech and thought. 

Woe be unto my specifications of you and my comparisons ! 

Now consider whether, of all the terms which man has used, 
there could be any better term than this {Alldh) to apply to God. 
If God is to be called by any attribute, an endless number of terms 
could be suggested. But attributes apart, if God is to be given a 
proper name, what other term is there except this to designate a 
being which inspires nothing but wonder ? 

This is the reason why whenever anything was said in respect of 
the highest knowledge gained of God, it was to only admit that 
the utmost that man could say of God was simply to acknowledge 
the profundity of his ignorance about Him. The prayer of a gnostic 
has always been: “0 God! increase me in my wonder over 
what You are”. Likewise the admission of philosophers has always 
been : “ We know this much that we know nothing ’. 

Since the term Alldh is used as a proper name for God, it has 
necessarily to cover all the attributes that can appropriately be 
associated with His Being. If we visualize God in any particular 
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attribute of His, as when we refer to Him as Al-Rahh or Al-Rahim, 
we confine our vision within the limits of the attribute concerned. 
We shall think of Him only as a being who possesses the attribute 
of providence or mercy. But when we refer to Him as Allah, our 
mind instinctively clenches the sum total of all the qualities 
attributed to Him, or what He necessarily must possess. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE: RUBUBIYAT 


Babbul-Alamln : Lord of all Being 

After the praise of God, the chapter refers to four distinct attributes 
of God in succession — Bahhul-Alamln (Lord of all Being), Al- 
Rahman (The Compassionate), Al-Rahvm (The Merciful) and 
Mdlik~i~Yawmiddln (Master on the Day of Recompense). Since 
AURahmdn and Al-Rahlm are but two facets of one and the same 
attribute, the above four attributes may be reduced to three, viz. 
Ruhuhiyat (Providence), Ralimat (Mercy) and ’Addlat (Justice). 

The term J^ahb like the term Ildh is an oft-quoted common root 
for several words in the Semitic languages. In the Hebrew, Spiac 
and Arabic, it means Providence or Nourisher. Since the need for 
nourishment is of the basic needs of human life, the meaning given 
to the term Rabb as Providence or Nourisher may be regarded as 
but a natural first approach to God which the early Semitic mind 
could conceive of. The term was similarly applied to the teacher 
and the master or lord who in their respective spheres discharge 
the function of the N^risher. For instance, the terms Rabbi and 
Rabbdh were used in Hebrew and Aramaic for the Nourisher, the 
te acher and the master . A version of the term Rabu conveyed the 
same sense in the Coptic and Chaldean languages, demonstrating 
incidentally the cultural affinity subsisting among the Semitic 
peoples of early times. 

Anyway, in Arabic^ RubuMyaf means nourishing. But the term 
is to be conceived here in its widest sense', for in the opinion of 
some of the leading lexicographers, the term means, “to develop 
a thing from stage to stage in accordance with its inherent aptitudes, 
needs and its different aspects of existence, and also in a manner 
affording the requisite freedom to it to attain its full stature”. If 
a person should feed the hungry or give alms to the indigent, it 
will be an expression of kindness, benevolence or favour on his 
part. But this will not amount to what is styled Rububiyat. Ruhu- 
biyat is a process of tender or careful nourishment providing from 
moment to moment and from stage to stage all that one needs to 
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gain the fullest possible development. And this process is always 
to be marked by the touch of tenderness; for, no activity which 
is not actuated by this can claim to be regarded as Rububiyat* 

We may find an illustration, a comparatively poor illustration 
though, in the nursing of a child by the mother. When a child is 
bom, it is but an active lump of flesh displaying an urge for living 
and for nourishment and direction. There then begins a lengthy 
process of love, of tender and timely care, and of unsolicited favours 
on the part of the mother. And this goes on till it develops adoles¬ 
cence, both of body and mind. Till then arise needs, not one or 
two, but numerous which have to be attended to. These vary or 
change from stage to stage, demanding, according to the nature 
of each stage, the requisite love and care and amenities of life. 
The wisdom of God has instilled into the mind of the mother these 
qualities of Ruhubiyat whereby she looks after the child from the 
day of its appearance till it enters the stage of adolescence. 

When the stomach of the child cannot relish any food except 
milk, only milk is given. When it can bear stronger diet, such diet 
is provided. So long as the child cannot stand on its legs, the mother 
carries it, wherever she goes. When it develops the ability to stand, 
she holds its finger and helps it take steps one by one. 

Ruhubiyat is thus a continuous process of providing one with all 
that it needs in every situation and at every stage. 

Keep the above illustration in mind, hedged in though it is by 
its own limitations, and ponder over the limitless Ruhubiyat of 
Almighty God. To visualize God as Rabbul-’Alamin or the Rabb 
of all creation is to conceive of Him as not only the Creator of 
everything in the universe but its nourisher and sustainer as well. 
The provision that He has made for the sustenance and growth of 
everything is made under a plan, so marvellous that every being 
is furnished with all that its particular nature demands for its 
existence, and at the same time, it is furnished in a manner that 
takes cognizance of every changing situation and need. The ants 
crawl on earth, the worms push their way in mud and dirt, the 
fish swim in water, the birds fly in air, the flowers blossom in 

* In view of its expansive connotation, it has not been possible to suggest 
an exact equivalent to it in English. The original term Rububiyat is therefore 
retained in the English version. 
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gardens, tte elephants wander in the jungle and the stars revolve 
in the heavens. But on every one of these, rests the protecting eye 
of Providence, and there is none that is denied its blessings. Indeed, 
there are countless varieties of creation infinitesimally small in form 
that our naked eye cannot perceive them. For them, also, the 
Eububiyat of God has made the requisite provision for sustenance 
and growth with as much care as for the bulky elephant or the 
intelligent man. All this man can observe in his external world. 
Should he look into himself, he will notice that his life, at every 
moment of its existence, discloses a world of activity propelled by 
the Eububiyat of God. 

On earth are signs for men of firm belief; 

And also in your own selves : 

Will ye not then notice them ? (0 • 51 ’ 20-1) 

ORDER OF PROVIDENCE But distinction needs to be made here 
between the divine creation of the provisions of life and the function 
of Eububiyat. Forces and things there are which in their varied form 
are of value to the growth and sustenance of life. But the mere 
existence of them cannot be regarded as an act of Eububiyat. That 
is an expression of divine mercy or benevolence. It is not an expres¬ 
sion of divine Eububiyat. They are the good things of life, denoting 
only creative activity. On the other hand, it is the method and 
manner of providing them or the system into which they are made 
to fit, which is Eububiyat, and it is under this system that whatever 
is needed for the existence and sustenance of every being is provided 
at appropriate time and in appropriate quantity, in order that the 
entire machinery of existence might run smoothly. 

Life, for instance, needs for its sustenance water and humidity. 
We see around us in every direction storage of water in abundance. 
But its presence by itself will have no direct significance to life, 
unless it is available to life in a particular form and quantity 
at particular moments. We therefore find that a system is at work 
whereby water is formed and distributed in a particular style. This is 
Eububiyat. The creation of water, according to the Qur'an, is an 
’ expression of divine mercy, whereas it is His Eububiyat which lets 
this water come down to earth drop by drop and reach every corner 
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of it only in particular seasons and particular quantity, and searcli 
out and quench even the tiniest particle thirsting for water. 

And we send down water from the heavens in its due degree, 
and We cause it to settle on the earth and We have power 
for its withdrawal too — 

And by it, We cause gardens of palm trees and vineyards 
to spring forth for you, in which ye have plenteous fruits, 
and whereof ye eat. {§ : 23 : 18-9) 

DISPENSATION The Qur’an often refers to the value of the good 
things of life and the measure of each measured out to every living 
object, and thus points to the fact of life that nature provides 
everything in a particular measure and this under a particular 
system or plan. 

And no one thing is there, but with Us are its storehouses ; 
and We send it not but in settled measure. (Q : 15 : 21) 

With Him everything is by measure. {Q : 13 : 9) 

Ail things we have created after a fixed degree. (§ : 54 : 49) 

Mark ! There is water on earth, but that is distributed in a 
particular manner. Why so ? Why do the rays of the sun raise 
from the surface of the ocean sheets after sheets of water into the 
air, and why do the winds shake them so as to let them come down 
to earth in drops, and that in a particular season ? Again, why is 
it that whenever it rains, it does so in a particular quantity, and 
in a manner that while a portion of it runs down the surface of the 
earth, a portion soaks into the earth to a particular depth ? Why 
is snow found on the top of mountains in a particular season, and 
why does it melt in another and run down the mountains to form 
into huge rivers that meander over the plains, and water extensive 
areas of the earth 'I 

Why should all this happen in a particular form and why not in 
any other ? The Qur’an gives the reply. The Providence of God is 
at work in nature ; and its purpose is to produce water in this 
particular fashion and arrange its distribution in this particular 
way. It is the Rahmat or the Mercy of God which produces water, 
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but it is His Buhubiyat or His attribute of Providence which utilizes 
this water so as to give every living object its means of sustenance* 

And one of His signs is that He sendeth the winds with 
glad tidings of rain, that He may cause you to taste His 
mercy, and that ships may sail at His command, that out 
of His bounties ye may seek wealth, and that haply ye may 
render thanks. (Q : 30 : 48) 

Mark that the things most needed in life are the things most 
profusely provided, and similarly, those needed in particular climes 
or in only particular situations are given local habitation and are 
limited in quantity. The thing primarily needed was air, for one 
can forego food and water for a while but can hardly live without 
air. Its provision therefore is so common and plentiful that there 
is hardly a corner of the earth from where ’it is absent at any 
moment. Next in importance is w^r^ which next to air is the 
largest provision. In every part of the world rivers roam about on 
the surface, and underneath the ground currents of water keep 
flowing. In addition, the atmospheric forces are at work to draw 
water out from the saltish ocean and sweeten it and store it in the air 
only to return it to the earth whenever it needs it. Next to air and 
water comes the need for food^ and that is spread out in bounteous 
plenty over the entire globe, and there is not a species of creation 
which is not provided close at hand with its means of sustenance. 

Ponder over this system of universal Providence, the mainspring 
of life and activity, and it will appear as if it is devised to develop 
life and sustain and protect every latent capacity therein. The sun 
is there to give light and heat and methodically draw out water 
from the ocean. The winds are there to produce alternately cool¬ 
ness and warmth. Sometimes they waft particles of water up into 
the skies and spread them into layers of cjouds ; sometimes they 
reduce these clouds into water again, and bring it down. The earth 
is there tp„^rye as a perenn ial storehouse of the means of growth 
and sustenance, and contains within its bosom life for every grain 
and growth for every plant. In short, the workshop of existence is 
incessantly engaged in this process. Every force is displaying its 
talent, and every cause is looking out for its result. The moment 
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a thing develops the talent to grow, the entire mechanism of life 
turns its attention to it. The phenomenal activities of the sun, the 
c_;^ cle o f seasons in all their moods, the forces of the earth, and 
the inter-action of elements, seem intent on seeing when the egg of 
an ant delivers its oifspring and the peasant’s bag drops its grain. 

And He hath subjected to you all that there is in the heavens 
and all that there is in the earth : all is from Him. Verily, 
herein are signs for those who reflect. (§ : 45 : 13) 

The strangest thing about this scheme of " providen ce, though the 
most patent, is its uniformi ty anfl the harmony underlying it. The 
method and manner of providing means of sustenance for every 
object of existence are the same everywhere. A single principle is 
at work in all things. The stone may appear different from the 
fragrant flower, but the two receive their sustenance in the same 
way and are granted growth in the same style. The child of a human 
being and the twig of a plant may look like belonging to two 
different orders ; but if you look into the way in which they grow, 
and develop, you will find that a single system of life and growth 
binds them together. AVhether it is a slab of stone, a bud of flower, 
a hu man ch ild, or an ^g^ an ant, everything has its birth; but 
t£e means of sustenance for one and all are provided in advance 
as they emerge into life. And then there is for every one a stage 
of childhood calling for needs appropriate to that stage. That is 
common to the human child, as to the twig, the stone, and the 
mound of earth. Everything has its childhood. Then comes in, so 
to say, the stage of youth for everything and of adolescence, man¬ 
hood, maturity and obsolescence. The principle of rise and fall in 
life is common to them all. 

It is God who hath created you in weakness : 
then after weakness hath given you strength : 
then after strength, weakness and grey hairs : 

He createth what He will; and He is the Wise, the Powerful. 
{Q : 30 : 54) 

Seest thou not that God sendeth down water from heaven, 
and guideth it along so as to form springs in the earth, then 
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bringeth forth by it corn of varied sorts, then causeth it to 
wither, and thou seest it become yellow, then crumbleth it 
away ? Mark! Herein is instruction for men of insight. 
(G : 39 : 22) 

Look at the provision of food. Among the animal kind there are 
some animals whose young ones feed on milk, while others feed on 
a variety of food-stuffs. Ponder over this system of nourishment 
devised for them. Take the case of man. The moment he takes his 
birth, the food that he needs provides itself for him in the exact 
form that his condition demands, and is provided very close to 
him. The mother, in the intensity of her affection, hugs him to her 
bosom, and at that very place the child finds the fountain-head of 
his means of nourishment. And then look at the manner whereby 
his graded needs are attended to, calling for a continuous variation 
in diet. It has to agree with the successive changes in his condition. 
In the beginning, the stomach of a child is so tender that a highly 
diluted form of milk, is needed for him. That is why the milk of 
the mother, even as among other animals, is very thin to begin 
with. But as the child grows and his stomach becomes stronger as 
time passes, the milk of the mother gradually thickens ; so much 
so, that as soon as the stage of infancy is over and his stomach 
develops the capacity to digest the normal food, the breasts of the 
mother dry up. This is the sign of Providence indicating that the 
child should no longer depend upon milk, but should be able to 
try every other form of food. 

With pain his mother beareth him ; with pain she bringeth 
him forth; and his bearing and his weaning are thirty months. 
(Q : 46 : 15) 


Again, ponder over the way in which the principle of Providence 
has ingrained in the very nature of the mother the love that she 
has to bear towards her child — love which is the noblest of feelings 
that human nature is capable of displaying. 

It is this love of the mother which inspires in her the noblest of 
sentiments. Till the child grows into manhood, she does not live 
for herself, but for her child. For her child’s sake, there is no 
sacrifice too great for her to bear. Her very love of self pales into 
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insignificance before her love for her child. Instances of motherly 
sacrifice are too common, and give no occasion for any surprise. 

Look further at the system of Providence ! As the child grows in 
years, the love of the mother for the child instinctively or gradually 
diminishes in intensity and a time comes when, though this feeling 
does not completely die out as among the lower animals, there is a 
distinct subsidence in its warmth. Why should it be so ? Why is it 
that the moment a child is born, this great feeling of motherly love 
takes a sudden rise, and why, having lasted for sometime, it 
gradually subsides ? This is so because such is the working of the 
principle of Providence, such the condition of its existence. Pro¬ 
vidence desires that the child in its helpless state should be nourished 
by others. It has therefore fixed the feeling of love in the mother 
as a motive force for the child’s nourishment. When the child has 
reached a stage when it no longer needs the careful attention of the 
mother, the need for it also does not remain. In fact, its continuance 
will cause unnecessary strain to the mother and hinder the child’s 
development. It is only at the infant stage that the child needs 
tender nursing. That is why the love of the mother is intense at 
such a stage. But as the child advances in years, the need for external 
aid of every kind diminishes. There is, no doubt, that the mother’s 
love keeps the grown-up man continuous company. But this has 
only a social value. It is no longer that instinctive care for him 
as it was in his infancv- 

There is, however, a little difference between the nursing of a 
human child and that of an offspring of the lower living order. 
When, for instance, a chicken comes out of its shell, its constitution 
is different from that of the young one who needs to be fed on milk. 
It is from the very beginning inclined to live on normal or ordinary 
food, provided there is some one to show it the way. You will have 
noticed that the moment the chicken comes out, it feels the urge 
to seek out its food, and the mother then shows it how to pick out 
its food. Sometimes she herself picks out food for it, softens it 
within her stomach and when the chicken opens its mouth brings 
it out from within and puts it into its mouth. 

SPIRITUAL AND MENTAL EQUIPMENT Stranger than the outward 
aspect of this scheme of Providence is the inward aspect of it. 
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Whatever provision that one might find in the visible material 
aspects of life, they will be of no value to it, if each living object 
was not gifted at the same time with an inward talent to make 
the right use of the provisions afforded. The two are so designed 
that the forces at work within are endowed with the capacity to 
harmonize with the outward material provisions of life. There is 
no object of creation the constitution of which is repellant to the 
demands of its sustenance. 

Of the facts of life which in this connection call for consideration, 
there are two to which, because of their importance, the Quran 
repeatedly draws attention. One is what is called Taqdlr, the other 
Hiddyat. 

T AODI R The meaning of Taqdir is Ho assygn’ a particular role to / 
Everything, whether quantitatively or qualitatively. We therefore 
notice that every object is bound both in its outward and inward 
aspects by conditions warranted or fixed by its very nature and 
that these conditions are in perfect consonance with the variegated 
demands of its growth and development. 

Everything hath He created 

And measured out to each its measure. (Q : 25 : 2) 

Why is it that every object takes its rise in an environment 
most congenial to it, or why should every object of creation, 
both in its inward and outward aspect, agree with the character 
of its environment, and vice versa ? This is so, because such is 
its Taqdir or conditions of life fixed for each object in its interests 
by its Almighty and Wise Creator. The law of Taqdvr is not confined 
to the animal or mineral world alone, but is applicable to every¬ 
thing in the universe. Even the world of planets is bound by this 
very law of Taqdir. 

The sun rolls on along its prescribed path. 

This, the ordinance of the Mighty, the Knowing. (Q : 36 : 38) 

It is due to this law of compatibility that every object of creation 
finds in its environment all that it needs for its sustenance and 
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development. The bird that flies, the fish that swims, the quadruped 
that walks and the insect that crawls, has each a body which suits 
its environment or such as that environment demands. You do 
not find a bird live in water or the sea, because it cannot supply 
the environment a bird needs. The fish does not take its rise on 
the dry land, because dryness is not agreeable to its life. If an 
object born in a certain environment rushes into another, it comes 
into conflict with this law of life, the law of Taqdir. It either ceases 
to exist, or if it continues to exist at all, it gradually develops a 
constitution and a disposition which conform to the character and 
behaviour of its new surroundings. 

And then, each species is moulded to suit a particular environ¬ 
ment. An object which takes its rise in a cold climate is meant to 
thrive only in that climate. The same is true of those that take 
their rise in hot climates. The beast thriving round the North Pole 
is not noticeable along the Equator. The animals of the torrid zone 
are not found in the frigid. 

HiDAY^T It means “to show the w av, to give direction along a 
path, to guide” ; and there are several forms of this, of which 
mention will be made in detail at a later stage. Here attention is to be 
drawn only to that systematized form of Hiddyat which opens out 
for every object of creation appropriate avenues of nourishment, 
and which helps it to proceed along the path of life, and stimulates 
its wants and directs it to the means of its satisfaction. This 
Hiddyat or direction of nature is indeed the Hiddyat of Buhuhiyat. 
Were it not for this Hiddyat implicit in Ruhubiyat, no object of 
creation would have profited by the means of sustenance and 
growth provided around it, and indeed life itself would have ceased 
to display its activities. 

But what is this Hiddyat of Buhuhiyat or of Providence ? The 
Qur’an says that this is the instinctive urge of nature, or the talent 
inherent in sense perception. This is a direction of nature which at 
first takes the form of an instinct, and then functions as sense 
perception. Instinct and perception are but two of the forms this 
Hiddyat assumes. 

Instinct in the present context is that inward force which actuates 
a thing to be drawn by its own inward urge to its means of 
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sustenance ; it does not need any external direction or aid. The 
offspring of a human being or of an animal, the moment it is 
delivered from the womb of its mother, instinctively feels that its 
means of sustenance is in the breasts of its mother and forthwith 
draws itself to them. The moment it touches the nipple of its 
mother’s breast, it automatically starts the process of sucking. We 
often see how the kittens, the moment they are delivered and even 
before they open their eyes and the mother is still licking at them, 
rush themselves to the breasts of their mother. See how the infant 
which has just come out into life and which has not as yet been 
affected by its external world, instinctively realizes that the breasts 
of its mother are the store-house of its nourishment, and promptly 
reaches its mouth to them. What angel, so to say, is that which 
whispers into its ears that this is the way to find nourishment ? 
Surely, it is its instinct. It is this instinct which guides the infant 
to its nourishment, before it is guided to it by its sense perception. 

If you happen to have a cat in your house, you will notice what 
she does when she gets pregnant. Suppose this is her first experience. 
The moment she feels the time for delivery is approaching, she begins 
to search for a place of security for her offsprings-to-be. She ransacks 
every nook and corner of the house for the right place. Once she 
delivers her offsprings in that place, she seems to feel a sort of 
apprehension for their safety, so much so, that she shifts them from 
place to place. What is it which impels this cat to search out places 
of security for its coming offsprings or what is it that gives the idea 
to her that they would need security ? What is that which lets her 
feel that the moment her offsprings come out, their enemy, the 
he-cat, will be roaming about to sense and hunt them, and that she 
should change their place of security from moment to moment ? 
Clearly this is the Hiddyat, the instinct provided in the cat by the 
divine Rububiyat. This instinct is inherent in every living object 
to open out for it the way to life and its nourishment. 

The next stage in this scheme of direction is that of the senses, 
and of the reasoning faculty. The lower animals, though they do not 
possess the intellect which helps reasoning and reflection, have in 
them the talent of sense-perception to the extent they need in their 
particular spheres of life, by means of which they regulate and satisfy 
their wants of life—their needs of habitation, food, reproduction 
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and safety. But this talent in them is not uniform. On the other 
hand, it is given to each in proportion to its needs. The sense of 
smell is very acute in the ant; for, it is through this sense that 
it has to fetch its food. The sight of the eagle and the vulture is 
very keen, for otherwise it cannot locate its food from a height. It is 
unnecessary to find out whether this talent in the lower animals 
exists in them from the very day of their inception, or that it 
develops in them gradually in response to the demands of their 
environment. It is enough to know that this talent in them is the 
gift of nature, and that the law of growth and development is also 
a law fixed by it. 

In short, such is the character of Nature’s direction which the 
Qur’an designates as Wahl or the ins^.ijation stimulated by the 
divine Ruhubiyat. In i^abic Wahl means intuition or inward 
prompting or revelation. Indeed, it is a sort of nature’s inward 
whisper which suggests to every object of creation its way of life. 

And thy Lord revealed to the bee ; “Provide thee habitation 
in the hills and in the trees and in the hives which men 
provide for thee”. {Q : 16 : 68) 

And it is to this directive of Rubuhiyat that the attention of Moses 
was drawn when in reply to the question of Pharoah : 

“ Who is your Rabb ? ” He was made to say : 

“ Our Lord is He who hath given to everything its particular 
form, and then directed its development ? ” {Q : 20 : 50) 

It is this directive quality of Rububiyat which is referred to as the 
smoothening of the passage of life in the following verse : 

Of what did God create man ? 

Out of moist germs he created him and fashioned in accord¬ 
ance with his nature 

And smoothened his passage in life. (Q : 80 ; 18-20) 

This “smoothening of the passage of life” is the direction of 
instinct with which every object is endowed. For, were it not for 
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this direction of Nature, it would not have been possible for us to 
obtain our means of existence. 

At a later stage of this work, you will come to know that the 
Qur’an speaks of four stages in t he process of creative activity 
— Takhliq (bringing into being), Taswiyd (giving it a proper mould), 
Ta^dir (assigning to it a specific role) and Hiddyat (guidance) : 

Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High ! 

Who hath created, and balanced all things, 

Who hath fixed their destinies, and grants them guidance 
(in the passage of life). {Q :S7 : 2-3) 

EVIDENCE OF RUBUBiYAT It is for this reason that wherever the 
Qur’dn speaks of the existence of God, His unity and His attributes, 
it seeks its evidence from the order of life subsisting in the universe. 
It is this analogical deduction which forms the distinguishing feature 
of the method of presentation which the Qur’dn observes. But 
before any exposition of this method is attempted, it seems desirable 
to explain some of the bases on which it rests. For, this aspect of 
the Qur’anic manner of presentation has, for reasons into which 
one may not go here, been greatly neglected in the past, and needs, 
therefore, to be traced afresh. 

APPEAL TO REASON The primary and the most important feature 
of the method of presentation observed by the Qur’dn is the appeal 
to reason that it makes. It lays repeated emphasis on the search 
for truth, and on the need of exercising one’s reason and insight and 
of reflecting over the inward and the outward experience of life 
and drawing valid conclusions. In fact, there is no chapter in the 
Qur’dn wherein it has not made an earnest appeal to man to reflect 
over everything. 

On earth are signs for men of firm belief, and also in your 
own selves : will ye not then notice them ? (Q : 51 : 20-1) 

Man, says the Qur’dn, has been endowed with reason and insight, 
and so, will he be held responsible for the proper exercise of this 
talent. 
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Surely the hearing and the sight and the heart (of man), — 
each of these shall be questioned. (Q : 17 ; 36) 

The Qur^dn points out that in everything that the earth contains 
and in every scene which the heavens present, and in every aspect 
that life puts on, there are signs of deep import for man, if only he 
cares to notice them. 

And many as are the sighs in the heavens and on the earth, 
yet they will pass them by, and turn aside from them. 
(Q : 12 : 105) 

ORDER OF CREATION What is the truth that dawns on man when 
he reflects over the working of the universe ? The Qur’an says : the 
first thing that will strike him will be this, that t here is ^universal 
law of life, the law of TalcMiq-bil-Haq or of cr eation in right for m, 
which binds all things together. He wiU find that everything in the 
universe is so designed that it is linked to every other under a single 
principle of life, and that everything is fitted into this scheme for a 
specific purpose, and that nothing is created in vain. He will find 
that the entire order has a definite objective before it. 

God hath created the heavens and the earth for a serious end ; 
Verily in this is a sign (of divine purpose) to those who 
believe. (Q ; 29 : 44) 

In the chapter, Ali Imran, there occurs the well-known verse : 

Our Lord ! All this, Thou hast not created in vain. {Q : 3 : 191) 

In another place, the term TakhUq-bil-Bdtil is used as a synonym 
for tala’uh or mere sport. 

We have no t crea ted the heavens and the earth and whatever 
is between them i n spor t: 

We have not created them but for a serious end : 

but the greater part of them understand it not. (Q : 44 ; 

38-9) 
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The Qur^dn itself gives an exposition of the term used in the 
above passage, the term Takhltq-bil-Bdtil, in more than one place. 
For instance, at one place, it draws attention to an aspect of its 
connotation which emphasizes that eveiything that exists does 
not exist without its value to life, and that Nature itself desires 
that whatever is to be fashioned, should be so fashioned that it 
must contain within itself all that it needs for its welfare. 

In right form hath He set the heavens and the earth : It is 
of Him that the night returneth upon the day, and that the 
day returneth upon the night: and He controUeth the sun 
and the moon, so that each speedeth to an appointed goal. 
Is He not the Mighty, the Gracious ? (Q : 39 : 5) 

In another place, while drawing attention to the benevolent working 
of the planetary system, the same term Tahhliq-bil-Haq is employed. 

It is He who hath appointed the sun for brightness and the 
moon for light, and hath ordained her stations that ye may 
learn the numbering of years and the reckoning (of time). 
God hath not created all this but for a^eriou^end. He 
maketh his signs clear to those who understand. (^ : 10 : 5) 

Yet in another place, the term is used to mean the beauty of nature 
or to suggest that within the bosom of the universe or through 
and through it, there is at work a law of beauty or harmony which 
demands that everything that fashions or shapes itself within it, 
should be a thing of beauty or perfection. 

He hath created the heavens and the earth in right form ; 
and He hath fashioned you and given goodly forms. 
(Q : 64 ; 3) 

In like manner, the Qur'an cites the law of causation as being 
implicit in the Takhliq-bil-Haq. Everything in this world has a 
talent appropriate to its role in life and which in its manifestation 
has to produce a specific result. These talents or characteristics and 
the results which flow from them are immutable. How then can 
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we expect that the good or the evil character of our actions will not 
produce corresponding results ? Can the law of nature which dis¬ 
criminates between the good and the evil in everything fail to 
operate only in the field of human actions ? 

Deem they whose gettings are only evil, that we will deal 
with them as with those who believe and do right, so that 
their lives and deaths shall be alike ? Ill do they judge. 

In all truth hath God created the heavens and the earth 
that he may reward every one as he shall have wrought; 
and they shall not be wronged. (Q : 45 : 21-2) 

The ‘ life hereafter ’ or the life after death is also governed by the 
same Takhliq-hil-Haq. Everything in the universe serves a purpose 
or moves towards a specific goal. So it is with the life of man which 
has a purpose to serve or a goal towards which it has to move. The 
goal is the ‘life hereafter’. For, it is unthinkable that man should 
be created just to live for a few moments and then get completely 
annihilated. 

Have they not considered within themselves that God hath 
not created the heavens and the earth and all that is between 
them but for a serious end and for a fixed term ? But truly 
most men believe not that they shall meet their Lord. 
(0 : 30 : 8) 

In short, the basis of the Qur’anic argument is as follows : 

(1) At the time when the Qur^dn was delivered, the concept 
of religion which prevailed everywhere was not only not allied 
to reason but rested on mere beliefs. The Q ur'a n on the 
other hand, came forward to let r eligion take its stand on reason. 

(2) The supreme appeal of the Qur'an is to reason and the 
facultyu-of -ieflect:^on. It invites everyone to study and reflect 
over the world of creation. 

(3) It says that the secret of TaJchliq-bil-Haq will disclose 
itseK through the study oT creation. It therefore calls on man to 
note that there is nothing that exists which has not to serve some 
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purpose or other, and that everything fits into one supreme 
scheme of life. Everything is, in ways peculiar to itself, linked to 
every other under a definite system subserving a series of universal 
purposes. 

(4) It says that when man reflects over those purposes, the 
way to reality will open out before him by itself and relieve him 
of all obsessions born of ignorance and intellectual and spiritual 
blindness. 

EVIDENCES OF RUBUBiYAT In this connection it has to be pointed 
out that of all the manifestations of divine attributes which mark 
the course of the universe, the most universal on which the Qur^dn 
draws for its argument in support of the unity of God is that of 
Uuhuhiyat. The very fact that the working of the universe should 
regulate itself in such a way that everything therein contributes 
to life and growth and provides for every situation and every 
condition, says the Qur'an, should instinctively raise the conviction 
in man that there does exist a being who provides life to the entire 
universe and looks after it and who for that purpose must neces¬ 
sarily possess certain specific attributes without the operation 
of which such a complete and flawless machinery of existence would 
never have taken its rise. 

The Quran asks : Can the instinct of man ever impel him to 
believe that all this machinery of life has of itself come into existence 
and that no aim or purpose underlies it ? Is it possible that this 
machinery of existence which postulates clearly the hand of Provi¬ 
dence, has no design for it whatsoever 1 Does this entire order of 
life owe its existence to just a blind and deaf Nature, a lifeless matter, 
or an insensitive electron, and not to a being possessing a will of its 
own and a directing intellect ? 

If so, the position will be this. The function of Providence is at 
work everywhere, and this without an agent behind it. There is 
design in everything, and this without a designer. Mercy is dis¬ 
pensed, and this without a merciful dispenser. In short, everything 
is there, and this, without there being anything. The nature of 
I man can hardly agree to believe that there can ever be an action 
I without an actor, orderliness without a director, a plan without a 
I planner, a building without a builder, a design without a designer, 
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everything without the existence of anything. The very instinct 
of man cries out that such cannot be the case. His very nature 
is so constituted that it cannot but affirm. It has no room for doubt 
or disbehef. 

The Qur'an points out that it is aga ^t the nature Q fjnan-that 
he should pon der over the wo rking of the imiverse and yet d eny 
the Existence of an ^Ihe ynhraning Provid ence. The Qur'an says : 
Man can deny ever^hing imder the stress of indifference or arrog¬ 
ance, but he cannot deny his own nature. When he looks around 
and finds that the hand of Providence is at work everywhere, his 
very nature will cry out that what he beholds cannot exist without 
a Providence. 

Be it noted that the method of presentation observed by the 
Qur'an is not to offer postulates or intellectual poses and to base 
its argument thereon. On the other hand, its appeal is to man’s 
natural instincts and aptitudes. It points out that the sense of God 
is inherent in human nature. If_pne ^niesit ^^pugh indifference, 
he needs to be warned against that indifference. But the method to 
employ for this should not wholly be inteUectual in character. On 
the other hand, it should be such as could touch his heart also and 
rouse his conscience. Once that is done, he needs no argument to 
bring conviction to him. That will come to him as a matter of 
course. That is why the Qur'an cites man’s own nature as an 
argument against himself. 

Nay, man is a teUing witness against himself, although he 
tenders excuses. (Q : 75 : 14) 

That is why the Qur'an repeatedly addresses itself to human nature 
and invites an answer from its very depths. 

Say: Who supplieth you sustenance from the heavens, 
and the earth ? Who hath power over hearing and sight ? 
And who bringeth forth the living from the dead, and 
bringeth forth the dead from the hving ? And who ruleth 
over all things 1 

They wiU surely say : “God”. Then say : 

What! Will ye not therefore be mindful of Him ? Such then 
is God, your true Lord: and when truth is gone, what 
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remainetli but error ? How then are ye so perverted ? 
{Q:10: 31 - 2 ) 

The Qur'an asks further : 

Say: Is God the more worthy or the gods they join with 
Him ? 

Is not He (the more worthy) who hath made the heavens 
and the earth, and hath sent down rain to you from the sky 
by which we cause luxuriant groves to spring up ? It is not 
in your power to cause the trees there to grow. What! A god 
with God ? Yea ! They are people who ascribe equals (imto 
Him). 

Is not He (the more worthy) who hath set the earth so firm, 
and placed rivers in its fold and hath placed mountains upon 
it and set a barrier between the two seas ? What ! A god 
with God ? Nay, most of them know not. 

Is not He (the more worthy) who answereth the oppressed 
when they cry to Him, and taketh off their ills, and maketh 
you to succeed your sires on the earth ? What! A god with 
God ! Little do they reflect! 

Is not He (the more worthy) who guideth you in the darkness 
of the land and of the sea, and who sendeth forth the winds 
as heralds of His mercy ? What! A god with God ? Far from 
God be, the Exalted High, what ye join with Him ! 

Is not He (the more worthy) who projects creation, then 
reneweth it, and who supplieth you out of the heavens and 
the earth ? What! A god with God ? Say: Bring forth your 
proofs if ye speak the truth. {Q :27 : 60-4) 

Every one of the questions raised here is a definite argument in 
itself; for, to every one of these questions there is but one answer, 
and that is what human nature itself so forcibly furnishes. Our 
dialecticians of the past missed to take note of this. They failed to 
appreciate the Qur’anic method of presentation, and in consequence 
lost themselves in far-fetched conceits. 

The innumerable references made in the Qur'an to the means of 
life provided for every object in the universe and to the diverse 
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aspects of its system of life and growth form, in fact, the basis of 
the Qur’anic argument. 

Let man look at his food ; 

It was We who (first) rained down the copious rains, 

V, 

Then cleft the earth with clefts, 

And caused the up-growth of the grain. 

And grapes and healing herbs. 

And fruits and herbage. 

For the service of yourselves and of your cattle. (Q: 80 : 
23-32) 

Eeflect here over the phrase, ‘Let man look’. However 
indifferent man may grow, or avoid to face the realities of life, these 
realities will in their vast scope and universality always stare him 
hard in the face. One may shut his eyes to everything in the world ; 
but he cannot shut them to the means of his own sustenance. Let 
him look at the food he places before himself. What is it — a grain 
of wheat. Well! Let him place that grain into the hollow of his hand, 
and let him think over what stages has it had not to pass through 
before it could emerge in its present form. Was it possible for this 
insignificant grain to have come into existence had not the entire 
frame-work of life participated actively in its growth, and that, in a 
particular manner 'I And when such a system of organized co¬ 
operation is at work, could it be said that it has no organizer to 
direct its operation ? In the chapter, Nahal, the argument is 
presented in another form. 

Ye have (also) a lesson in the cattle. 

We give you drink of the pure milk from between dregs and 
blood, which is in their bellies — pure beverage palatable 
to them that quaff it. 

And from the fruits of the palm and the vine, 

Ye get wine and healthful nutriment; 

in this, verily, there are signs for those who reflect. 

And thy Lord hath revealed to the bee, saying : 

“ Provide thee habitations in the hills, and in the trees, and 
in the hives which men do provide for thee. 
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Feed then on every kind of fruit, and pursue the ways of 
your Lord.” From its belly cometh forth a fluid of varying 
hues which yieldeth medicine to man. In this, verily, are 
signs for the thoughtful. (Q : Ifl ; 66-9) 

Even as the Qur'an has cited the world of creation for a proof of 
the existence of a creator, so also, has it referred to the order of 
life and growth in the universe not only to prove the existence of a 
directing mind, but to establish that, even as this order is flawless 
and complete, so must be the mind that regulates it. 

One may express this in plainer form. We notice that everything 
in this world needs sustenance and is provided with it. Surely, there 
must be some one who could provide it. Who then could it be ? 
Certainly not the one who himself is in need of sustenance. Bead 
the following verses where this method of argument is employed : 

What think ye ? That which ye sow — 

Is it ye who cause it to grow, or do We cause it to spring 
forth ? 

If We pleased, We could so make your harvest dry and brittle 
that ye would lament and say : ‘‘ Truly have we incurred 
expense, yet are we deprived of harvest”. 

What think ye of the water ye drink ? 

Is it ye who send it down from the clouds, or We ? 

Brackish could We make it, if We pleased ? 

Will ye not then be thankful ? 

What think ye of the fire you strike ? 

Is it ye who rear for it the trees or do We rear ? 

It is We who have made it as a remembrancer, and a benefit 
to the way-farer of the desert. (Q : 56 : 63-73) 

ORDER OF PROVIDENCE AS ARGUMENT FOR DIVINE UNITY Likewise, 
the Qur'an bases its argument for divine unity on the order of life 
subsisting in the universe. 

0 men ! Adore your Lord who hath created you and those 
who were before you: haply you may be mindful of 
Him. 
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Who hath made the earth a bed for you and the heaven a 
covering, and hath caused water to come down from heaven, 
and by it hath brought forth fruits for your sustenance ? 
Do not therefore set up knowingly rivals to God. (Q: 2 : 21-2) 
0 men ! Bear in mind the favour of God towards you. Is 
there a creator other than God who nourisheth you with 
the gifts of heaven and earth ? There is no god but He! 
How then are ye turned aside from Him ? 

ORDER OF PROVIDENCE AS ARGUMENT FOR DIVINE REVELATION In 
like manner, the Qur'an draws from this very order of divine 
Providence the principle of good and evil that is at work in the 
life of men, and draws also the argument for divine revelation. 
It is not conceivable that the God of all the worlds — of all creation 
— who has provided the means of physical growth and development 
for everything, should omit to devise a system or law of life which 
could attend to the spiritual needs of man. Even as in the realm 
of physical life, a system is provided to sustain the spiritual life of 
man and that is the provision of what is called divine revelation. 

The revelation of the Book is from God, the Mighty, the 
Wise! 

Assuredly in the heavens and the earth are signs for those 
who beheve, 

And in your own selves: and in the animals scattered abroad 
are signs for those firm in faith : 

And in the succession of night and day, and in what God 
sendeth down of sustenance from the clouds whereby He 
giveth life to the earth when dead, and in the change of the 
winds, are signs for a people of discernment. 

Such are the signs of God : with truth do We recite them 
to thee. But in what word will they believe, if they reject 
God and His signs ? (Q : 45 : 1-6) 

The Qur'an is certainly aware of those who doubt the principle 
of revelation. 

No just estimate do they form of God when they say: 
“Nothing hath God revealed to man”. (Q : 6 : 91) 
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For such, the Qur'an presents the analogy of the physical world 
so as to suggest by implication that even as the physical needs of 
man are provided in an organized form, so also there does exist 
an organized form of provision for his spiritual needs. 

YerUy God causeth the grain and the date stone to sprout 
forth : He bringeth forth the living from the dead, and the 
dead from the living ! This is God ! Why then, are ye turned 
aside from Him ? 

He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath ordained the night 
for rest, and the sun and the moon for computing time ! The 
ordinance of the Mighty, the Wise ! 

And it is He who hath ordained the stars for you that ye 
may be guided thereby in the darkness of the land and of the 
sea ! Clear have we made our signs to men of insight. 
(0:6: 95-9) 

ORDER OF PROVIDENCE, AN ARGUMENT FOR THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 

Similarly, the Qur'an bases its argument for the life hereafter on th e 
analogy o fthe visible, mimdane^st em of divii ie-PxQvidence in the 
phenomenal world. A thing which has been devised with such 
meticulous care and circumspection has always a meaning to offer 
and purpose to serve. An object like the human being who is made 
to appear the best of objectg on earth and for whose development 
so much has been carefully provided, is certainly not meant to be 
a thing which has no better purpose to serve than to strut on 
earth for a while and disappear for ever. The Creator of the 
universe who has created everything for a specific purpose will not 
throw away the best of his creation, viz., man, as a piece of no 
value or little consequence. 

“What! Did you think that We had created you in vain 
and that ye should not be brought back to us ? ” Wherefore, 
let God be exalted, the King, the Truth ! There is no god 
but He ! Lord of the stately throne ! (Q : 23 :115-6) 

So far, we have presented the idea after the simple manner of 
the Qur'an. In the language of science, however, we may state that 
man is the latest and the noblest link in the process of creative 
evolution on the earth. If we look back across time to the very 
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first impulses of life, the life on earth will be found to be an im¬ 
measurably lengthy evolutionary process aiming at and culminating 
in the completion of man. In other words, Nature has taken billions 
of years in its endeavour to give shape to its noblest piece of art, 
viz., man. Visualize to yourself the far-off distant event of the past 
when this planet of earth was thrown out of the moulten mass of 
matter, the Sun, and the long period that it must have taken to 
cool and acquire equable temperature and become fit for life to 
grow thereon. Who knows how long did it take before the first 
germ of life, now called protoplasm, could emerge, or how long it 
took to mould a body for it, and carry it forward from a lower 
form to a higher, and so on, till it could assume its present human 
shape ? And even then, who knows how long it must have taken to 
build the requisite intellect for him before man could take his 
station on the cultural plane ? We shall not be wrong if we assert 
that all that has been wrought since the formation of the earth 
is but one long story of man’s growth and development. 

The question arises : Shall an object_jn shaping of which 
.n ature has had to make such prolonged careful arrai^ement was 
im eant just to eat an d drink for a little moment on earth and get 
* ex tinguished f or,ever ? 

A further question arises as a corollary. If the life of man has 
in the past undergone an endless series of changes only to assume 
a higher form every time, why should we not expect a continuation 
of the same process in future ? When we are not surprised at the 
process in the past of one phase of life emerging out of another 
in succession, why should we grow sceptical, when it is said that 
the present form of human life disappears only to assume a still 
higher form ? 

Thinketh man that he is to be left to drift ? 

Was he not a mere germ in the seminal state. 

And was he not then made into a clot of blood. 

Out of which God fashioned him, and made him perfect ? 

(Q : 75 : 36-8) 

Chapter LI entitled Al Dhdriydt — Scatterers, is devoted chiefl.y 
to the subject of requital, din, or the consequence in the life 
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hereafter of what one does in this. ‘'Surely ”, states the Qur’an, “it is 
the truth of which you are forewarned. Judgment is sure to be 
delivered”. The idea is emphasized by a reference to the functioning 
of Ruhubiyat in nature. 

By the clouds which scatter with scattering, 

By those (winds) which bear their load, ^ 

And by those which speed lightly along, 

And those which apportion by command ! (Q : 51 : 1-4) 

This is reinforced by an appeal to the facts of life : 

And in the earth are signs for those who are of firm belief. 
And also in your own selves : 

Will ye not then notice them ? 

The heaven hath sustenance for you, and containeth that 
which ye are promised. (Q : 51 : 20-3) 

To clench the whole issue, the Qur’an asserts : 

By the Lord of the heaven and of the earth, verily, this is 
the truth even as ye speak yourselves. {Q : 21-3) 

The affirmation is emphatic and amounts to suggest that even 
as provisions of this life are provided by God, even so, a recompense 
in the life to follow is provided by God for every action one does 
in this life. 

The method followed by the Qur’an to bring home its truths is 
not that of logic involving complicated argumentation. On the other 
hand, its appeal is direct and straightforward. Its questions posed 
prompt appropriate answers. Indeed, the answers are implied in the 
very manner of its questioning. That is why it very often frames 
its appeal in forms of address such as: “ 0 men 1 Serve your Lord” 
—“Serve Allah, my Lord and your Lord”—“Verily, AUah is my 
Lord and your Lord, so, serve Him”—“This is Allah, your Lord ; 
so serve Him”—“Of a truth, this, your faith is the one faith and 
I am your Lord ; therefore serve”—“Say : will ye dispute with us 
about God, when He is our Lord and your Lord” 
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It is a matter for deep regret that our commentators of the 
Qur'an have failed to notice this peculiarity of the Qur’anic presenta¬ 
tion. Losing themselves in dialectical disquisitions, they have 
neglected to note and appreciate the straightforward method of 
the Qur'an. The result is that the spirit of the Qur'an has been kept 
in the background on their account. 



Section IV 
Divine Benevolence 

Rahmat 




DIVINE BENEVOLENCE: EAHMAT 


Al-Rahmdn, Al-Rahim : The Benevolent, The Merciful 

The terms Al-Rahnmn and Al-Rahim are derived from Rahnat. 

• • • 

The term Rahmat in Arabic is used to denote the type of tenderness 
which stimulates in one the urge to show kindness to others. Its 
connotation is wide enough to cover the qualities of love, compas¬ 
sion, benevolence and generosity. 

The two terms Al-Rahndn and Al-Rahim, though both are 
derived from the same ro ot of Rahmat, deno te tw o separate a^spects 
of it. Al-Rahmdn means the being who possesses Rahmat ; and 
Al-Rahlm means the being who not merely possesses Rahmat but 
gives perennial expression to it, and from whom everything in the 
universe derives goodness every moment. 

The purpose of the Qur’an in bringing to mind the two aspects 
together is to emphasize the all-embracing character of the Rahnat 
of God. 

And my Rahmat encompasseth everything in the universe. 

(Q:7:155) ‘ 

RAHMAT But what is this Rahnat of God ? The Qur’an points out 
that whatever beauty or perfection that there is in life, is but an 
expression of the divine Rahmat. 

When we reflect over the life of the universe, the most pointed 
reality that strikes us is the order that subsists therein — the 
Nizdm-i-Rububiyat. It is through this order that we are introduced 
to Nature ; and when we get to know it a little closer, we realize 
that a greater reality than this order is at work everywhere and 
on which this very order depends. 

And what is the objective of this order, this Rububiyat ? It is 
sustenance of life in the universe. But sustenance alone is not the 
whole objective. Something greater than this is in view. Sustenance 
is but a means to the development of beauty in everything. We 
notice that there is a design in the life of the universe, and that 
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there is beauty in this design. There is in its disposition the sense 
of balance. Its actions display specific attributes. In its visage 
there is beauty. In its voice there is music. In its smell there is 
perfume, and there is nothing about it which does not contribute 
to the upkeep of its edifice. This aspect of life is greater in its 
reaches than the orderliness (Rububiyat) that dwells therein. And 
this reahty the Qur’an designates as Rahmat, an attribute which 
displays the qualities both of Al-Rahmdn and Al-Rahim, the 
graciousness and mercifulness of God. 

THE DESIGN OP THE UNIVERSE AN OUTCOME OF DIVINE BENE¬ 
VOLENCE The machinery of life would not have come into existence, 
if every action of it were not endowed with the talent for steady 
[ perfection. And why this talent ? The aim is to create and not to 
destroy, to produce harmony and not disorder. And why so ? The 
intellect of man has wrangled over this fact of life and has found 
no intelligible explanation. But the Qur’an points out that this is 
so, because of the Rahmat pervading the nature of the universe, 
and because the demand of Rahmat is to produce harmony; so 
much so, that a definite design underlies the formation of the 
universe and the constitution of every object therein. The provision 
of the elements of life in fixed quantities is a sign of balance or 
proportion. There is balance in the disposition of each object. There 
is balance m the growth and development of everything leading to 
perfection. It is the quality of balance which marks every creative 
activity. 

But why should there be any balance or harmony in the nature 
of the universe 1 Why should the elements whenever they mix with 
each other do so in certain proportion, or why matter should 
display at all the quality of proportion and not transgress it ? 
Human knowledge stands bewildered and can offer no reply. But 
the Qur’an asserts that this is so because the Creator of the universe 
is Himself the God of grace or mercy, Rahmat, and that this grace 
of His seeks expression, and naturally therefore what is expressed 
must necessarily be a thing of beauty, grace, or an embodiment of 
harmony. 

Philosophy points out that the urge of Nature is to aim at form and 
beauty. Form demands proportion, and beauty demands harmony. 
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The two constitute this compulsive law of life. But the question 
arises : Why this compulsiveness ? Why harmony, and not the 
reverse of it ? Philosophy fails to give an answer to these questions. 
In the words of a renowned philosopher, Where 'why’ begins, 
philosophy ends”. But the Qur^an offers an answer. This compulsive¬ 
ness, it points out, is the co mpulsiven ess of div ine g race. The mercy 
of God demands that whatever comes into being must be good and 
beautiful, and so it is. Asks the Quran : 

Say : Whose is all that is in the heavens and the earth ? 

Say ; God’s. He hath imposed mercy on Himself as a law. 
(^ : 6 : 12 ) 

My mercy compasseth all things. (Q ; 7 : 156) 

AVe notice that whatever exists in the universe or whatever 
comes into being possesses a particular quality of its own, and 
that these qualities fulfil certain specific needs of our life. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, air, rain, rivers, oceans, and mountains 
have their own special qualities and they contribute to our comfort. 

And He hath subjected to you all that is in the heavens and 
all that is on the earth : All is from Him. Verily, herein are 
signs for those who reflect. {Q : 45 : 13) 

It is God who hath created the heavens and the earth, and 
who sendeth down water from the heavens, and so bringeth 
forth fruits for your food : And He hath subjected to you 
the ships, so that by His command they pass through the 
sea ; and He hath subjected the rivers to you : and He hath 
subjected to you the sun and the moon in their constant 
courses : and He hath subjected the day and the night to 
you ; of everything which ye ask of Him, giveth He to you ; 
and if ye would reckon of the favours of God, ye cannot 
count them ! Surely, man is unjust, not grateful. {Q : 14 : 37) 

Look at the earth ! Its surface is spread over with fruits and 
flowers. On it streams of water flow. Prom the depths of the earth 
come out gold and silver. Although its surface is curved, it is so 
formed that for us it looks like a levelled up ground. 

7B 
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And He it is who hath outstretched the earth and placed 
on it firm mountains and flowing streams; and of every fruit 
He hath provided two kinds. He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily, herein are signs for those who 
reflect. And on the earth hard by each other are its various 
portions : gardens of grapes and corn, and palm trees, single 
or clustered. Though watered by the same water, yet some 
make We more excellent as food than other: Verily in all 
this are signs for those who understand. {Q : 13 : 3-4) 

And now have We established you on the earth, and given 
you therein the supports of life. How little do ye give thanks ! 
(Q: 7:9) 

Similarly look at an ocean. On its surface float ships, and 
down below flutter fishes, and further down in its depths pearls 
and corals are formed. 

And look ! He it is who hath subjected the sea to you, that 
ye may eat of its fresh fish, and take forth from it ornaments 
to wear ; look ! The ships plough its billows that ye may go 
in quest of His bounties, and that ye might give thanks. 
(Q:16:13) 

Behold the animal life ! The cattle roaming on the earth, the 
birds wafting in the air, the fishes fluttering in water are all there 
to benefit us. 

And the cattle! For you hath He created them: in them ye 
have warm garments and gainful uses ; and of them ye eat: 
And ye have a sense of beauty in them when ye fetch them 
home, and when ye drive them to pasture. And they carry 
your burdens to lands which ye could not else reach but 
with hardship. Truly, your Lord is full of goodness and 
compassion. 

And He hath created horses, mules and asses, that ye may 
ride them, and for your ornament: and things of which ye 
have no knowledge hath He created. (Q : 16 : 5-9) 

And in the existence of the cattle, there is great food for 
reflection. We give you drink of the pure milk between dregs 
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and blood wbich is in their bellies — pure milk, easy and 
agreeable to swallow for those who drink. (Q ; 16 : 66) 

And God hath given you houses to dwell in : and He hath 
given you skins of beasts for tents, that ye may find them 
light when ye shift your quarters, or when ye halt; and 
from their wool and soft fur and hair hath He supplied 
you with goods that ye might use for a time. (Q : 16 : 8) 

Man, however uncivilized or narrow his life, is never insensitive 
to the good that his surroundings offer. Take the case of even a 
humble wood-cutter. Sitting in front of his hut, he may not be able 
to interpret what he beholds around him, but he certainly feels 
that everything around him contributes to his comfort. When he 
falls ill, he eats the herbs close to him to cure his illness. When 
he feels the heat of the sun, he seats himself under the shade of 
trees. In hours of unoccupation, he cools his eyes by looking at 
green fields and beautiful flowers. The trees around provide him 
with fruit. When they dry up, they supply planks for him. In his 
hearths, they glow into flames and help him to cook his food and so 
forth. 


(It is He) who even out of the green trees hath given you 
fire, and indeed, ye kindle fire from it. {Q : 30 : 8) 

All these benefits you do receive. But who can say what all 
purposes Nature may serve ! Man knows only a few of them. 

And none knoweth the hosts of thy Lord but Himself. 
(Q : 74 : 31) 

Be it kept in view that nature has devised this scheme of utility 
in such a fashion that all living objects are served simultaneously 
with what they need without distinction. Even as man living in a 
mansion may feel that the entire creation exists only for him, even 
so, an ant may say that everything subserves its needs. And who 
can deny this ? Does not the sun in reality exist to provide warmth 
to the ant, the rains come to offer moisture to it, and the air waft 
to bring the smell of sugar to its nostrils ? Does not the earth 
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exist to provide the type of shelter this ant needs in every changing 
season ? The blessings of Nature follow a law of their own which are 
of universal and simultaneous application to everything that exists. 

No kind of animal is there on earth, nor bird that flieth 
with its wings, but they are communities like unto you. 
(Q : 6 ; 38) 

SPLITTING AND BUILDING One should not forget that the world 
of life is one of conflict. Here splitting is accompanied by building. 
Every gathering has a counter dispersal. Even as the breaking of 
stones is meant only to carve out a thing of beauty, even so, the 
process of destruction in the universe only subserves the demands 
of a beauteous construction. Nature builds every corner of the 
edifice of life assiduously. It moulds every tiny part of it with 
equal care. In the interest of beauty, it counters obstruction. It is 
this urge for perfection which sometimes has to produce convulsions 
or catastrophies, although these are not in reality, evidences of 
destruction. In fact, there is no destruction anywhere in life. All 
that happens is proof of construction. The storms in the oceans, 
the high floods in the rivers, the volcanic eruptions in the mountains, 
the snowfalls over the trees, the hot winds of summer, the thunders 
of the rainy season and clouds and hurricanes — all those may not 
be pleasing. But you may not know that every disturbing event in 
the frame-work of life is as such a contributory force for perfection 
as anything that you may thmk of. Were there no storms in the 
ocean, you will not have rains on the plains. Were the clouds to 
produce no lightning, you will have no rain at all. Were there no 
volcanic eruptions in mountains, the boiling lava within the bosom 
of the earth will burst out and spread over its surface. You may 
question, why at all there should be boiling lava within the earth. 
But you should know that but for it, the quality of growth and 
development in the things of the earth would never have displayed 
itself. It is to this fact of life that the Qur’an draws repeated 
attention, as for instance, in the chapter entitled Hum (Rome). 

And of His signs are, that He showeth you the lightning, 
a source of awe and hope; and that He sendeth down rain 
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from the heavens and giveth life by it to the earth when dead. 
Herein are signs for those who understand. 

THE BEAUTY OP NATURE The greatest blessing of nature is its 
beauteous aspect. Nature does not simply destroy and construct; 
it constructs in a manner pleasing to the eye. Take a compre¬ 
hensive view of the entire universe or look at any part or corner 
of it. There is a veil of beauty spread over it; so much so, that 
the entire universe looks like an exhibition house of beauty working 
deliberately for proportion and balance in every particle of it and 
thereby releasing forces for an all-round bliss for everything. 

In fact, the very nature of the universe is constituted of beauty. 
Even as elements were created to give a form to the universe, even 
so was it invested with the qualities of colour, light and shade, and 
of rhythm and melody in order to lend beauty to it. 

This is He who knoweth what is out of our knowledge and 
what is within it, the Mighty, the Merciful, who hath made 
ever}d:hing which He hath created most perfect. (Q: 32: 6-7) 

There is no doubt that you meet in life things of ugly bearing 
standing close to objects pleasing to the eye. You listen to the 
melodious note of the nightingale along with the disturbing note of 
the crow. The composite melody of life is to be composed of a 
diverse variety of notes. Such is the law of harmony in life. 

The seven heavens and the earth raise their voice of praise, 
neither is there aught which doth not celebrate his praise ; 
but their notes of praise, ye understand not. (Q : 17 : 44) 

Human intellect has yet to unravel the mystery underlying the 
process of splitting and building at work in Nature. The Qur’an 
points out that this is so, because its creator is both Al-Rahmdn 
and Al-Rahim, and that the attribute of grace in Him is out to 
seek expression. Divine grace has the talent, on the one hand, to 
endow man with the capacity to extract joy and happiness from 
the world of phenomena, and, on the other, to invest the 
things of nature with a beauty such as shall not fail to attract the 
human eye. 
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Blest therefore be God, the most excellent of makers. 
(0 : 23 : 41) 

COMFORT PROVIDED BY NATURE We are SO much obsessed with 
artificial and man-made comforts that we scarcely pause to think 
of the comforts provided by Nature, and sometimes even belittle 
their importance. If we could but give up our indifference for a 
little while, we shall be able to appreciate the boundless vista of 
beauty which Nature provides for us at every turn and without 
which life will cease to bear any charm. It is not possible to visualize 
the state of mind where this sense of beauty has ceased to exist. 
It will assuredly mark a phase in the process of death. 

Imagine for a moment that there is a world in existence, but 
it is bereft of all sense of beauty and every urge for it. The sky is 
there, but it has not that pleasing auburn look about it. The stars 
are there, but without their shining glamour. The trees are there, 
but without leaves. Flowers are there, but without fragrance 
or colour. The form of things is there, but without proportion. How 
frightful the prospect for one to live in a world such as this ! It 
will be a dreadful world past comprehension. 

But the power which has given us the gift of life has thought it 
necessary to favour us with the most precious of gifts, the gift of 
beauty also. On the one hand, the sense of beauty is ingrained in 
us, and on the other, beauteous objects are provided to behold on. 
It is this arrangement which brings us the conviction that the 
divine attribute of grace (Uahmat) is at work everywhere. If behind 
the veil of life, only the attribute of creation was at play, grace 
denied, there would not have been about us all this manifestation 
of Nature’s benevolence. 

Si 

See Ye not how God hath put under you all that is in the 
heavens and all that is in the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of His favours, both for soul and body. 

But some are there who dispute of God without knowledge, 
and have no guidance and no illuminating Book. (§ : 31 : 20) 

The universal weakness in the disposition of man is that he does 
not properly appreciate the value of a gift until it is withdrawn 
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from him. The world is provided with beauty in abundance and of 
comfort for man. This very abundance renders him insensitive to 
their value in life. The Quran repeatedly draws attention to this 
common-place experience. 

Of everything which ye ask him, giveth He to you ; and if ye 
would reckon up the favours of God, ye cannot count them ! 
Surely man is unjust and ungrateful. (0 : 14 : 34) 

Nature has endowed man not only wit h a form in pro p er propo r- 
tion, but has at th e same time given him an inward forn;i. egnall y 
b^j^^d. It is this inward equipment which distinguishes man from 
the other animals. It is this which generates in him the light of 
intelligence and reason. 

God hath brought you out of your mother’s womb with 
little knowledge of anything, but hath given you hearing 
and sight, and heart that haply ye might render thanks. 
(Q : 16 : 76) 

The secrets and mysteries penetrating the frame-work of life are 
innumerable. They are not easy to unravel, even in the case of the 
most seemingly insignificant creation. Even ants and worms are 
endowed with senses of their own and with intelligence. How did 
the composition of matter in them project these qualities for them ? 
The Qur’an states that such was the demand of Bahmat, the attribute 
of grace in God. The demand of divine grace was to endow them 
with an inward beauty. 

This is He who knoweth what is out of our knowledge and 

what is within it, the Mighty, the Merciful, who hath made 

everything which He hath created most perfect; and began 

the creation of man with clav: 

•/ ^ 

Then ordained his progeny from germs of life, from mean 
water; 

Then shaped him, and breathed of His spirit into him, and 
gave him hearing and seeing and heart; What little thanks 
do ye return ! (Q : 32 : 5-3) 
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SURVIVAL OF THE USEFUL A form of life with an inward and 
outward beauty would not have maintained itself for long unless 
provision was made to sustain that beauty and to rid it of all that 
affected it. This provision is styled as ‘Nature’s Selection’. Nature 
is ever at work to clear weeds and preserve that which deserves 
preservation. This process is styled as the su rviva l of the fittest. 
But the Qiir’aiiic emphasis is noty)n the pl^sical. 4 sp^_ts of things 
but on one’s usefulness to life in general. It points out that only 
that continues to live which has some usefulness about it, or some¬ 
thing good to offer to life in general. This is so because the divine 
attribute of Rahmt lets live only that which is good and useful to 
life. 


He sendeth down the rain from heavens : then flow the 
torrents in their due measure, and the flood beareth along a 
swelling foam. And from the metals which are moulten in the 
fire for the sake of ornaments or utensils, a like foam ariseth. 
In this way doth God depict truth and falsehood. As to the 
foam, it is quickly gone : and as to what is useful to man, 
it remaineth on the earth. (Q : 13 : 17) 

GRADUAL PROCESS, AND SLOW ACTION The laws of nature are so 
devised that they do not work for sudden or dramatic metamor¬ 
phosis in anything. On the other hand, they proceed on certain 
steady lines. Their movement or operation follows an evolutionary 
procedure. The Qur'an makes this clear. While it afiirms, “Whatever 
(law of life) We have decreed is unalterable”, it points out at the 
same time that, “We do not impose any undue hardship on man 
on that account”. (Q : 50 : 28) Nature has fixed for everything a 
period of growth and life and this proceeds in a progressive manner, 
every stage displaying what is pertinent to it. 

APPOINTED TIME Look at the laws of life and death. The life of a 
thing advances slowly and steadily from its growth across the 
stages of its development, and then even as slowly and as steadily, 
it passes its stages of decline till its final stage marked by death. 
The phenomenon is observable not merely in the life of man, but 
in the life of every other creation. For everything is set a period, 
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or ajal as styled by tbe Qur'an. And this period varies with every 
object of creation ; so much so, that what is but a moment with 
nature, may seem a thousand years in the life of man. 

And verily, a day with thy Lord is as a thousand years as 
ye reckon them \ {Q :22 : 47) 

This gradual process of Nature is also called TaJcivtr in the Qur'an. 
The day does not dawn instantly in all its brightness. It comes in 
slowly, even as the night. 

For a serious purpose, hath He created the heavens and the 
earth : it is of Him that the night returneth upon the day, 
and that the day returneth upon the night : and He con- 
troleth the sun and the moon to an appointed goal. (§ : 39 : 5) 

This process of gradualn^s is evidently intended, in its application 
to human life, to help man pause and reflect at every stage and 
adjust himself with the laws inherent in him or operating in the 
process. The provision of this opportunity for correction is a provi¬ 
sion of Rakmat or the grace of God. The Qur'an says that were 
this provision absent from life's equipment, none would have 
profitted by life, and every slip would have spelt ruination to it. 

If God should chastise men according to their deserts, he 
would not leave any moving thing on the surface of the 
earth. But to an appointed term, doth He respite them. And 
when their time shall come, then verily God’s eye is on his 
servants. {Q ; 35 : 45) 

The evolutionary process is applied equally well to the upward 
and the downward march in life. In the upward march, it allows 
time for easy gathering of perfection from stage to stage ; and on 
the downward path, it allows time to make amends. 

To all—both to these and those, the good and the bad people 
— do we prolong the gifts of thy Lord ; for not to any shall 
the gifts of thy Lord be denied. {Q : 21 : 17) 
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If man desires to profit by the latitude furnished by this process, 
he can in proper time make amend s foiLevexy mishap, and march 
upward. On the other hand, if he misses the opportunities so 
afforded, he steadily goes down till the inevitable decree, implicit 
in his behaviour, imposes itself on him, and none can help man 
at that stage. 

And when their term is come, they shall not delay or advance 
it an hour. (Q : IQ : 61) 

ZEST FOR LIFE Take another example. The life of man is marked by a 
struggle for existence. This you will notice in every field of life and 
at every corner of it. Life taken as a whole is a series of trials. 

Surely, we have created man to face trials. (Q : 90 : 4) 

Notwithstanding the presence of this struggle in life, human 
nature is so fashioned that under the stress of desires and passions, 
man enthusiastically engages himself in one or other activity. It is 
this zest for life that helps him to bear life’s difiiculties, and extract 
from it the comfort and happiness that he needs. The greater the 
difficulties to counter, the greater the zest that one displays for life. 
Should life be emptied of its trials, man will assuredly feel a void 
and come to regard it as not worth pursuing. 

Mark ! There is so much of variety in life. Different dispositions, 
tempers, occupations and purposes cross and recross each other ; 
and yet, one and all, men and women, high and low are equally 
obsessed with life, and no one can say whose obsession is the greater. 

Mark again ! The delivery of a child is a serious trial for a mother, 
and equally arduous is the trial of bringing it up. She sacrifices 
every comfort for the sake of her child. Examples of similar ordeals 
may be multiplied. But no one will feel at home with life, if life 
is bereft of its difficulties and trials. It is through them that happi¬ 
ness emerges, and this is the Rahmat of God. It is this Rahmat 
which produces pleasure in pain. Such is its demand. 

The Qur’an very often draws attention to the different aspects of 
peace in life. Man by nature dislikes monotony and uniformity. 
Contrarieties and contradictions both in nature and in the life of 
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man exist side by side, acting and reacting on each other so as to 
contribute to peace in life. It is in this context that the Quran 
speaks of the alternating behaviours of the night and the day. In 
them lie concealed innumerable signs for the thoughtful. Had time 
been one continuous night or day, life would have become an 
impossibility. 

Verily, in the creation of the heavens and of the earth, and 
in the succession of the night and of the day, are signs for 
men of understanding. (Q : 3 : 187) 

It is this difference between night and day that has divided life 
into two parts. The light of the day is to help man engage himself 
in life’s activities, and the darkness of the night to induce in him 
the urge for rest. The activity of the day is succeeded by the rest 
of the night, and the rest of the night ushers in a fresh day of 
activity. 

Of his mercy. He hath made for you the night that ye may 
take your rest in it: and the day, that ye may seek what ye 
may need out of his bounteous provisions, and that ye may 
give thanks. {Q : 2S : 73) 

Not merely this, but even the time of day is a succession of 
varied phases, all tending to sustain our zest in life. 

Glorify God therefore when ye reach the evening and when 
ye rise at morn ; And to Him be praise in the heaven, and 
on the earth ; and at twilight, and when ye rest at noon. 
(Q : 30 : 16) 

Let man look at his own being and look at the animal world. 
How nicely does nature let its variegation promote its charm ! 

And of men and reptiles and animals various are the hues. 
(Q ; 35 : 28) 

The same phenomenon is observable in the world of plants. 
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Have they not beheld the earth — how we have caused 
every kind of noble plant to spring up therein ? (Q : 26 : 70) 
And of all varied hues that He hath created for you over 
the earth : verily, in this there are signs for those who 
remember. (§ ; 16 : 13) 

He it is who produceth gardens of vine, trellised and un- 
treUised, and the palm trees, and the corn of various food 
and olives and pomegranates, like and unlike. (0 : 6 : 141) 


The same is observed in the geological sphere of life. 

And (seest thou not) that on the mountains are tracks of 
varied hues, white and red, and others are of a raven black ? 

[Q : 35 ; 27) 

TAZWIJ —LAW OF PRODUCiJsG A THIKG BY TWJQ.S This law of Variety 
in life expresses itself in what is called by the Qur'an, Tazwij or 
Tathnia — the law of producing a thing by twos. Nothing is 
produced solitarily single. It alway s comes^put in twos, one being ( 
a complement to the other. The day has its counter part in the 
night; the morning in the evening ; and male in the female species, 
man in woman, life in death. 

And of every thing, have We created pairs ; that haply ye 
may reflect. (Q : 51 : 49) 

Glory be to Him, w^ho hath created pairs of all things of 
what the earth groweth, and of mankind themselves, and of 
things beyond their ken. (Q : 36 : 36) 

MAN AND WOMAN It is this law of nature which has classified the 
human species into two sexes, viz. male and female, and infused 
into them the talent for mutual attraction, providing thereby the 
requisite opportunity for family life. 

Creator of the heavens and of the earth ! He hath given 
you mates from among your own selves, and cattle, male 
and female—by this means to multiply you. (Q : 42 : 11) 
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The Qur’an states that this arrangement is devised to induce 
love between them and peace of mind, so that through their joint 
co-operation, they might with confidence bear and counter the 
trials of life. 

And one of His signs it is, that He hath created mates for 
you of your own species, that ye may dwell with them, and 
hath put love and tenderness between you. Herein truly are 
signs for those who reflect. (Q : 31 : 21) 

It is this joint life which leads to reproduction and the expansion 
of one’s family circle and the extension of social ties. 

And it is He who hath created man of water, and appointed 
for him kindred by blood and kindred by marriage. 
(Q : 25 : 54) 

In fact, the entire framework of the human society is the outcome 
of the conjugal state between man and woman. 

0 mankind ! Be careful of your duty to your Lord who 
created you from a single person, and of him created his 
mate and from these twain hath spread abroad a multitude 
of men and women. Be careful of your duty to God in whose 
name ye claim (your rights) of one another, and toward the 
wombs (that bore you). Verily, is God watching over you. 
(Q:4:l) 

God, too, hath given you wives of your own species and 
from your wives hath He given you children and grand¬ 
children. (Q : 16 : 72) 

VARIATION IN INDIVIDUAL SPAN OF LIFE In like manner, a great 
significance underlies the variation that we notice in the span of life 
covered by the different individuals. Every individual life has to 
pass through childhood, youth, adolescence, manhood, maturity 
and obsolescence. Every stage rouses new sensations and feelings, 
and presents new experiences and trials, so much so, that before 
we are satiated with the experiences incidental to one stage, the 
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next stage unobtrusively puts in its appearance, rendering us 
insensitive to the length of life we have lived. 

He it is who created you of dust, then of the germ of 
life, then of a blood-clot, then brought you forth as a child : 
Then He letteth you reach your full strength, and then 
become old men—though some of you die early—and 
reach the appointed term that haply ye may understand. 
(§ : 40 ; 67) 

To keep us engaged while we have to live, diverse desires, passions, 
urges for wealth, honour and power, desires for progeny and love 
of children, and pleasures and pre-occupations of life have all been 
thrown across our path. 

Fair seeming to men is the love of pleasure from women and 
children, and the stored-up heaps of gold and silver, and 
horses of mark, and flocks and corn-fields ! Such, the enjoy¬ 
ments of this world’s life. But God! Goodly is the home with 
Him ! (§ : 3 : 12) 

Indeed, the economic inequalities prevailing in society giving rise 
to a variety of conflicts and tensions contribute to the zest in life 
that we have been speaking of. 

And it is He who hath made you the successors of others 
on the earth and hath raised some of you above others to 
try you by what He has given you. Surely, thy Lord is 
swift to chastise. But surely, He is also forgiving. Merciful. 
(Q : 6 : 166) 

RAHMAT AS EVIDENCE OF DIVINE UNITY This is the reason why the 
Qur'an draws its analogical deductions in support of the unity of 
God from the expression or manifestation of divine grace as noticed 
in life, in the same manner as it draws its argument from the 
manifestation of Uuhuhiyat. This is one further method of making 
its appeal. It says that every phase of creation displays a measure of 
divine grace, and naturally prompts the view that this presence of 
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grace in it must have proceeded from one who dispenses grace. 
Wherever it draws attention to the good inherent in each object, 
its balance and proportion, and its beauty and perfection, it is 
this method that it employs. 

Your God is one God ; there is no God but He, the Bene¬ 
volent, the Merciful! 

Assuredly, in the creation of the heavens and of the earth, 
and in the alternation of night and day, and in the ships 
which pass through the sea with what is useful to man, and 
in the rain which God sendeth down on land from heaven, 
giving life to it after its death, and by scattering over it all 
kinds of cattle, and in the change of the winds, and in the 
clouds that are made to do service between the heaven and 
the earth—are signs for those who understand. (Q\2 \ 163-64) 
Will they not look up to the heaven above them, and consider 
how We have reared it and decked it forth, and notice that 
there are no flaws therein. And as to the earth, we have 
spread it out, and have thrown the mountains upon it, and 
have caused an upgrowth in it of all beauteous kinds of 
plants—for insight and admonition to every servant who 
loveth to turn to God. (Q : 50 : 6-8) 

We have set the signs of the Zodiac in the heavens, and 
adorned and decked them forth for the beholders. (Q : 15 : 16) 
Moreover We have decked the lowest heaven with lights. 
(Q : 67 : 5) 

(And the cattle !) And they beseem you well when ye fetch 
them home and when ye drive them forth to pasture. 

(Q : 16 ; 6) 

What is the reality of that which we call the beautiful ? It is 
simply the balance therein or proportion. It is this balance or 
proportion which distinguishes every manifestation of beauty. 

And (we have) caused everything to spring forth in it (earth) 
in balanced measure. (Q : 15 : 19) 

To convey the same idea, the Qur'an uses another term— 
Taswijji^ which means ‘sett^^hingsjgj-ight perspective’. 
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Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 

Who hath created and set all things in right perspective ; 
Who hath fixed their courses and guideth them. (Q : 87 : 1-3) 
0 man ! Who hath misled thee against thy generous Lord, 
Who hath created thee and moulded thee and shaped thee 
aright ? 

In the form which pleased Him hath He fashioned thee. 
(Q ; 82 ; 6-80) 

The Qur^dn uses the term Itqdn also to denote the very same 
thing. It means that everything in the Universe is properly set and 
there is no defect or flaw noticeable in its setting. 

’Tis the work of God who sets everything with exactitude. 
(Q : 27 : 90) 

(Blessed be He) who hath created seven heavens one above 
another : No defect canst thou see in the handiwork of the 
God of Grace. Repeat thy gaze : seest thou a single flaw ? 
Then twice more repeat thy gaze : thy gaze will return to 
thee dulled and weary. (Q : 67 : 3-4) 

‘The handiwork of the God of Grace’ is the term used here. 
Everything, the Quran points out, is the creation of one who is 
not merely a creator but a creator who at the same time is God of 
Grace, of mercy and that where mercy is at work, there shall dwell 
beauty, and perfection. 

DIVINE BENEVOLENCES—AN ARGUMENT FOR THE LIFE HEREAFTER 

The Qur’an adduces the existence of life after death from the 
presence in creation of this very same element of divine mercy 
and grace, the Hahniat of God. If the demand of Rahmat is to 
develop human life to perfection, how then is one to believe that 
this process of perfection, will cease for him at the end of a transient 
existence on earth ? 

Do they not perceive that God, who created the heavens 
and the earth, is able to create their like (again)? And He 
hath ordained them a term; there is no doubt of it: but 
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the wrong-doers reject everything except disbelief. 

(0 : 17 : 99) 

DIVINE BENEVOLENCE - AN ARGUMENT TOR REVELATION In like 

manner the Qur'an argues the need for revelation. It states that 
when this frame-work of mercy provides so much of growth and 
development, it must also provide the sense of direction towards 
perfection. It points out that this is afforded by revelation revealed 
through a series of scriptures and prophets : 

If We pleased, AVe could take away what We have revealed 
to thee (0 Prophet) ; none couldst thou then find thee to 
undertake thy cause with Us, save the mercy of thy Lord; 
great, verily, is His favour towards thee. (Q : 17 : 88-9) 
Surely thou art of the messengers sent upon a right path— 
(the path) shown by the Mighty, the Merciful — 

That thou shouldst warn a people whose fathers were not 
warned and therefore lived in heedlessness ! (Q : 36 : 2-5) 

Kepeatedly does the Qur’an emphasize that the delivery of Torah, 
the Bible and the Qur’an to man is an expression of divine mercy. 

And which (the Qur’an) is preceded by the Book of Moses, 
a guide and Mercy. (Q : 11 : 20) 

0 men! Now hath a ’warning come to you from your Lord, 
and a healing for what is in your breasts, and a guidance 
and a mercy to believers. 

Say : through the grace of God and His mercy! And in this 
therefore let them rejoice : better is this than all ye amass, 
(g : 10 : 58-9) 

This is a clear proof for mankind, and a guidance and 
mercy to a people who are firm in faith. [Q : 45 ; 20) 

It is not enough for them that we have sent down to thee 
the Book to be recited to them ? In this verily is a mercy 
and a reminder to those who believe. (Q : 29 : 50) 

Indeed on this basis, the Quran calls the Prophet of Islam as a 
Hahmat or mercy unto the whole world. 


8B 
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We have not sent thee otherwise than as mercy unto all 
creatures. (Q : 21 : 107) 

HAQ and batil In like manner it argues that even as in the physical 
world that which is most useful to life survives, even so, in the 
inner life of man, only that, which is most useful to it, should have 
the talent to survive. In this connection, the Qur^dn uses two 
terms— Haq and Bdtil, truth and falsehood. 

In this way doth God set forth truth and falsehood. 
(« : 13 : 18) 

And straightway in the same verse it offers an explanation of 
them. 


As to the foam, it is quickly gone : and as to what is useful 
to man, it remaineth on the earth. Thus doth God set forth 
comparison ! To those who respond to their Lord, shall be 
an excellent reward ; but those who respond not to His call, 
had they all that the earth containeth twice over, they 
would surely give it for their ransom. (Q : 13 : 18) 

In Arabic, the root word H aqqaq signifi es stability or durability, 
that which is lasting is Haq ; B dtil is just the opposite of it or that 
which is no t lastin g. It is why the Qur’dn emphasizes this distinction 
repeatedly. 

That He might prove His truth to be the lasting, and bring 
to nought that which is not lasting. (Q : 8 : 8) 

THE PROCESS OF EXCISION The Qur’dn points out that even as in 
the world of matter, the process of excision of that which is not 
useful to life goes on, so also, in the realm of the spirit, the same 
process is at work. When there is a conflict between Haq and Bdtil, 
success rests with Haq. That is what the Qur’dn calls Q ada Bil-Ha q, 
t he decree of truth. 

But when God’s behest cometh, everything will be decided 
with truth : and then they perish, who treat it as a vain 
thing. (Q : 40 : 76) 
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Whenever the term Haq is used, the Qur'an not only advances 
the claim of truth to durability, to its right to prevail, but sets 
the criterion by which this could be tested, so that one might 
easily distinguish between what is Haq and what is Bdtil, or what 
is to endure and what is to disappear; so much so, that to God is 
applied the attributive term Al-Haq, t\i^ Ev er J!iue, t he Everla sting. 

This God then is your Lord, the Truth. (Q : 20 ; 33) 

Exalted then be God, the King, the Everlasting. (Q : 20 : 113) 

The same attributive term is applied to Eevelation, for it is an 
abiding reality. 

And foUow what is revealed to thee; and persevere stead¬ 
fastly till God shall judge, for He is the best of judges. 

(Q : 10 :108-09) 

With truth have We set down the Qur'an and with truth 
hath it descended, and We have only sent thee to announce 
and to warn. (Q : 17 : 105) 

Similarly, even when any attributive sign is added to Al-Haq 
the meaning remains the same. It is why very often and in most 
situations, the Qur’an considers it sufficient to use the simple term 
Al-Haq. The reason is obvious. When Al-Haq or the truth is what 
is lasting or that which finally survives, the very fact of its survival 
or its lasting nature is a proof of its durability or of its being the 
truth. 

Whenever the Qur’an speaks of the conflict between Haq and 
Bdtil or between truth and untruth, it asserts that triumph is 
for truth and defeat for untruth or falsehood. Such is the law or 
decree of truth, Qada Bil-Haq. 

Nay, we will hurl the truth at falsehood, and it shall smite ^ 
it, and lo ! It shall vanish. (Q : 21: 18) 

And say; Truth is come, and falsehood is vanished. Verily 
falsehood is a thing that vanishes. (Q : 17 : 81) 

The proof of truth or Haq is that it makes itself felt at the proper 
moment, in order that it might show who follows truth and who 
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untruth. The decree or the law of truth thus decides what is 
untruth. 

Say: God is witness enough between me and you. He 
knoweth all that is in the heavens and the earth, and they 
who believe in vain things and disbelieve in God—these 
shall be the lost ones. {Q : 29 ; 54) 

In another place, the Quidn makes the evidence of God as the 
supreme test of truth. 

Say : What thing is weightiest in bearing witness 
Say : God is witness between me and you. (Q ; 6 ; 19) 

UNIVERSAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF EXCISION The 
Quran asks ; how can you deny the law of truth when the life of 
the earth and the heavens is governed by it ? Were it not for nature’s 
excision of what is not useful to life and the preservation of what 
is useful to it, there would have been chaos in life. If this is so 
in the outward world of matter, why should it not be so in the 
inward ? asks the Quidn. 

But if the truth had followed in the train of their desires, 
the heavens and the earth and all that therein is, had surely 
come to ruin. (Q : 23 : 71) 

Wherever the Qur’dn caU^for^ patience or asks us to wait and 
see how the conflict between truth and untruth resolves itself, as 
in the verse : “Say ; so wait, for surely, I am with those who wait” 
(Q ; 10 : 102), it but endorses the same principle. 

But the law of truth does not assert that every Bdtil or untruth 
or that which is not useful to life must necessarily be extinguished 
forthwith or that every expression of truth should produce an 
immediate effect. The Qur’dn definitely points out that it does not. 
Indeed, such a fine of action is repugnant to the law of Rahmat. 
Even as in the outward physical world, so also in the inward world 
of life, the law of gradualness or of steady movement prevails — the 
law of Rahmat. It allows time for reflection and for making amends. 
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Else, no one or no group of people indulging in wickedness would 
survive for a moment. 

Should God hasten (the consequence of) evil on men as they 
fain would hasten their good, then were their end decreed. 

{Q : 10 : 12) 

The Qur'an points out that every action in life takes its own 
time to produce its result. For everything a measure of time is 
measured out, whether it is truth or untruth. 

But if they turn their backs, say : I have warned you all 
alike; but I know not whether that with which ye are 
forewarned be nigh or distant. (Q : 21 : 109) 

But the Qur'an asks us not to apply oiir sense of time to every¬ 
thing in life. The operation of Nature is such that even the greatest 
computation of time according to our time-sense may be but a day 
with it. 

And they will bid thee to hasten the chastisement. But God 
cannot fail His warning. And verily, a day with thy Lord 
is as a thousand years, as ye reckon them! 

How many cities have I long borne with, wicked though 
they were, then laid hold on them to chastise them! 
Unto Me shall all return, {Q : 22 : 47-43) 

People generally expect immed.iate results for what they do. The 
Arabs of the Prophet’s time, who dissented from him, used to taunt 
him with the observation that were their ways really evil, they 
should meet with instantaneous punishment. But they forgot that 
the delay in the emergence of effect was only meant to gi ve them 
t ime to repent and make amen ds. Such is the law of Rahmat at 
work in life. 

And they say ; “When will this promise be made good, if ye 
speak the truth ? ” 

Say : “Haply a part of what ye desire to be hastened may be 
close behind vou”. 
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And truly thy Lord is full of goodness towards man; but 
most of them are not thankful. {Q : 27 : 71-3) 

They will challenge thee to hasten the punishment: but had 
there not been a season fixed for it, that punishment had 
already come upon them. But it shall overtake them 
suddenly when they look not for it. (Q : 29 : 53) 

Nor do We delay it, but until a time appointed. (Q : 11 : 104) 

The point to note is not what time an evil action takes to produce 
its result, but what type of action really triumphs in the end. The 
Qur^dn asserts that it is the righteous who will succeed in the end. 

Say; 0 my people 1 Act as ye may choose to act; I indeed 
will act my part, and soon shall ye know whose is the final 
goal ? Undoubtedly the unjust will not prosper. {Q : 6 : 135) 

The Qur'an enunciates the principle that wick edness in all form s 
i s bound to Ml and that go odness is bou nd to succe ed. Wherever 
this principle is referred to or emphasized in the Qur'an, it is ex¬ 
pressed in terms such as. “Surely those who transgress shall not 
prosper” (6 : 21)—“Surely, the wicked shall not prosper” (10 : 17) 
—“Surely, the disbelievers shall not prosper” (23:113)—“God 
prospereth not the work of mischief makers”, (10 : 81)—“God 
guideth not the people who do not believe,” (9 : 38)—“God guideth 
not the people who transgress, ” (3 : 86), and so forth. 

The principle underlying here does not suggest that the door of 
guidance or correction is closed or that those falling under these 
categories will be wilfully misled. It is a matter for regret that 
the commentators of the Qur'an have failed to understand the 
significance of the technique observed by the Qur'an. 

The term employed by the Qur'an for opportunities of improve - 
ment is Tamatt'u and is applicable to all conditions of life and is 
anorded to everyone without distinction. Says the Qur'an : 

Yes ! We have given these men and their fathers oppor¬ 
tunities of profiting even by lengthened lives. {Q :21 : 45) 

Expressions occurring in the Qur'an like—“We gave them respite 
for a while — that they may enjoy themselves awhile”—“Enjoy 
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yourselves then ; but in the end, ye shall know (the truth) ”, and 
so on, go only to emphasize the principle under consideration. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF EXCISION AND NATIONS The law of Excision or 
survival is also applicable to groups of people or nations, and 
determines the conditions of their rise and fall. The Qur’an points 
out that even as in the case of individuals, so in the case of nations 
also, everything that has no use or value to life is eliminated. Only 
they live or survive who subserve or advance the cause of life. That 
is the Ualimat of God ; for, otherwise, human wickedness will have 
no check placed thereon. 

And were it not for the restraint of one by means of others 
imposed on men by God, verily, the earth had been utterly 
corrupted. But God is gracious to His creatures. (0:2; 252) 

The same truth is expressed in the following words. 

And if God had not repelled some men by others, cloisters, 
and churches, and synagogues, and mosques wherein the 
name of God is ever commemorated, would surely have been 
destroyed. (Q : 4 ; 22) 

Even as in the life of things, a process of gradual effect is at 
work in the life also of nations. The door for returni ng to the_.,good 
way or for self-correction ia always open to them ; for, such is the 
principle of Rahmat governing all life. 

And We have sundered them in the earth as (separate) 
peoples. Some of them are upright and some are otherwise ; 
and by good things and by evil things have We tested them 
in order that they might return to us. {Q : 1 : 168) 

Even for nations as for individuals, a time limit is set during 
which they will have to return to the straight path, if, on any 
account, they had strayed away from it. 

If opportunities thus afforded are missed, the law takes its 


course. 
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Every nation liatli its set time. And when their time is come, 
they shall not retard it an hour, and they shall not advance 
it. (Q : 7 : 34) 

We never destroyed a city except that whose term (according 
to the law of life) was fixed. No people can foretell or retard 
its destiny. (Q : 15 : 4-5) 

The same law weeds out the undesirables,— those not useful to 
human life — and installs others in their place to carry out the 
purpose of life. 

This, because thy Lord will not destroy the cities in their sin, 
while their people are yet unconscious of the wrong they do. 
And for all, are grades of recompense as the result of their 
deeds ; and of what they do thy Lord is not regardless. 
And thy Lord is self-sufficient, the Lord of mercy. If He 
please, He may remove you and cause whom He will to 
take your place, even as He had caused you to succeed 
those who had sprung from a different seed. (Q : 6 : 131-3) 

DIVINE BENEVOLENCE : INDIVIDUAL LIFE — ITS WORLDLY ASPECT 
In like manner, it points out that the ultimate recompense or the 
final result of our actions will be explicit only in the life hereafter 
and that till then life’s opportunities for comfort and happiness 
are provided equally to the righteous and the un-righteous, and 
this, because the law of RaJumt or mercy is meant to apply equally 
well to both. Hence it is that the span of individual life is divided 
into two periods — one which concerns wfith the life of this worJd, 
marked by every opportunity for correction or for making amends, 
the other which covers the life after death. The question of final 
recompense or final judgment essentially pertains to the latter. 

And thy Lord is forgiving, full of mercy. Were He to chastise 
them for what they do, He would have hastened their 
chastisement. But theirs is an appointed term from which 
they will find no escape. (Q : 18 : 57) 

He it is who created you of clay — then decreed the term 
of your life : and with Him is another fix;ed term. (Q : 6 : 2) 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTROSPECTION AND REPENTANCE The QuT^dn 
states that even as in the physical life, so also in respect of the 
inner life of man, opportunities are provided for introspection and 
for making amends. Every action has its inevitable reaction or 
result, but the law does not close its door for correction ; so much 
so, that the opportunities for making amends are provided to 
everyone at every turn. The opportunities for repentance and 
rectification are always close at hand, whatever the nature of sin 
one commits. The moment one begins to feel repentant, the force 
of mercy is promptly released, and every drop of tear one sheds 
in contrition washes a stain of sin, and one feels that he had never 
committed any sin at all. As the Prophet has said: “One 
who ^pents sincerely js like^ one w ho has neve r,cogimitted any 
sinj\ 


Save those who shall repent and believe and do good deeds 
— for them God will change their evil deeds into good deeds, 
for God is gracious, merciful. (Q : 25 : 70) 

THE SCOPE OF FORGIVENESS The scope of divine forgiveness as 
depicted by the Qur’an is vast and limitless. However serious the 
sin committed, whatever the nature of one’s wickedness and what¬ 
ever the period in which one has lived in sin, tlie moment one 
sincerely knocks at the door of mercy, the response is nothing but 
forgiveness : 

Say! 0 my servants who have transgressed to your own 
hurt, despair not of God’s mercy; for all sins doth God 
forgive. Gracious, merciful is He ! (Q : 39 : 54) 

DOCTRINAL BELIEFS IN ISLAM AND RAHMAT This is OUe of the 
reasons why the Qur’an r^s it s co ncept of doctrinal beliefs and of 
the activity^jnspiredHij;^ tlp^i_ ejitirely on Rahmat or mercy and 
love ; for, it does not treat the spiritual life of man as something 
unconnected with his physical life. On the other hand, it regards 
it as an integral part of it. Since the entire frame-work of nature is 
permeated with Rahmat, it follows that the law governing the inner 
life of man should also be regarded as Rahmat. 
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BOND OF LOVE BETWEEN GOD AND MAN The Qur'dn has repeatedly 
made it clear that the bond subsisting between God and His crea¬ 
tion, mankind, is one of love. The hightest form of devotion there¬ 
fore should be for God only. God in this context becomes indeed 
the Beloved of the devotee. 

Yet there are men who take to them images as substitutes 
for God, and love them with the love that should truly be 
shown to God. But in the faithful, the love of God is the 
strongest. {Q : 2 : 165) 

Say : If ye love God, follow me : God will love you, and 
forgive your sins, for God is forgiving, merciful. ((? : 3 : 31) 

Over and over again, the Quran emphasises that belief in God 
must necessarily result in the love of God. 

0 ye who believe ! Should any of you desert this faith, God 
will then raise up a people loved by Him, and loving Him. 
(Q: 5: 54) 

The Qur^dn points out that the love of God is to be expressed 
through one’s love of God’s creatures. He who desires to love God 
has necessarily to learn to love his creatures. 

Who for the love of God disburseth his wealth, etc. 
{Q : 2 : 172) 

Who though longing for it themselves, bestow their food 
on the poor and the orphan and the captive (and who say): 
“We feed you for the sake of God: We seek from you 
neither recompense nor thanks”. (Q : 76 : 8-9) 

This truth has been expressed impressively in a tradition of the 
Prophet. “On the day of Judgment God will address a particular 
individual: “0 son of Adam ! I was sick, but you did not attend 
on me”. Bewildered, this individual wiU say : “How is that pos¬ 
sible ? You are after all the Supreme Lord of all the worlds, (and 
cannot fall sick)”. God will reply: “Do not you remember that 
so and so among my servants was ill and lying close to you, and 
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you did not turn to him in sympathy. If you had but gone near 
him, you would have found Me by his side”. In like manner, God 
will address another individual: ‘‘ 0 son of Adam ! I had asked of 
you a piece of bread; but you would not give it to Me”. The 
individual will explain: “How is that possible? Could God need 
bread ? ” And God will reply : “Do not you remember that so and 
so among My servants had in a moment of hunger asked of you 
bread, and did you not refuse to give it to him ? If you had given 
him food, you would have found me by his side”. Similarly, God 
will ask another individual: “ 0 son of Adam ! I had asked of you 
a cup of water, but you did not give it to Me”. The individual 
will cry out: “How is that possible ? How can God feel thirst ? ” 
God will reply ; “So and so of My servants who was thirsty, asked 
of you water, but you did not give it to him. If you had given 
it to him, you would surely have found Me by his side”. 

The same consideration is implicit in the various forms of devotion 
and action suggested for man by the Qur’an. It is implicit also in 
the emphasis it lays on specific virtues or the qualities one has to 
develop, and is implicit also in the distinction made between what 
is lawful and what is not lawful. So great is the stress laid on the 
presence in man of the quality of Bahmat or mercy ! Indeed, on 
no other attribute of God does it lay the stress that it has laid 
on this attribute. The reference to it occurs in more than 300 places 
of the Qur’an ; and if we include other attributes which in one form 
or another are concomitants of it, such as providence, forgiveness, 
benevolence, protection, and forbearance, the number enlarges ; so 
much so, that the Qur’an from cover to cover assumes the role of 
but a single unified message of divine mercy or Rahmat. 

We do not propose to refer in any detail to all that appears on 
the subject of Rahmat in the corpus of Hadith literature. Nor is 
there any need for it. The point at issue is so obvious that the life and 
teaching of the Prophet of Islam may be expressed but in a phrase 
— worship of God and love of His creation. A well-known Hadith 
states that the mercy of God is for those who show mercy to God’s 
creatures. Christ’s famous advice that one should show kindness to 
those who live on earth, so that He who is in heaven might show 
kindness to him is echoed in the saying of the Prophet: “Graciously 
kind is God, the Holy, the High. Show kindness to those who 
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dwell on earth so that the grace of God may descend upon you 
from above. ” Numerous Haditli may be quoted where it is pointed 
that God’s mercy is for those who show mercy to others though 
the object of mercy may be as insignificant a thing as a 
sparrow. 

The fact is that the basis of worship according to the Qur’an 
rests on the idea that the aim of human life is to reflect in one’s 
own thought and activity the attributes of God. The Qur’an regards 
the emergence of man as the line 'where animality ceases to exist 
and a higher life begixis to disclose itself. The quality which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from the mere animal and which gives him his 
station in the scale of life, is his humanity, which is nothing but a 
reflection of the qualities or attributes of God. Perfection is to be 
reached by expressing in one’s life more and more of divine qualities. 
That is why that wherever the Qur’an has referred to any special 
qualities of man, it has always set them in relation to the attributes 
of God, so much so, that where it refers to the quality of humanity 
in man, it employs the term ‘the very breath of God’. 

Then shaped him and breathed of His spirit into him, and 
gave you hearing and seeing and hearts. {Q : 32 : 8) 

The above verse makes it explicit that man’s position in the 
scale of life is so high that God himself has breathed His breath 
into him, or in other words, that man is endowed with the requisite 
intellect and sensibilities to guide himself aright in life. 

So, wherever the Qur’an attempts to raise before our mind the 
concept of divine mercy, it does so with the purpose of stimulating 
in us the quality of mercy. The same is the purpose underlying its 
repeated references to Uuhuhiyat and other attributes. Very fre¬ 
quently does it emphasize that there is no limit to divine forgive¬ 
ness, and suggests that man too should develop in him the quality 
of a like unrestricted forgiveness. To speak the truth, what grounds 
have we to expect forgiveness of God "when we have not iearnt to 
forgive qur fellow creatures ? 

Who master their anger, and forgive others ! God loveth the 
doers of good. {Q : 3 : 128) 
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THE LAW : THE PROBLEM OF FORGIVENESS So far as the laws of 
society are concerned, the Qu ^dn does not call on man to love his 
enemies. Such a direction will have no bearing on the reality of life. 
What the Qur'an says is that it is good for us to forgive our 
enemies ; for when one learns to forgive his enemies, his mind will 
divest itself of hate and ill-will, and get purified. 

And who, from desire to see the countenance of their Lord, 
are constant amid trials, and observe prayer and give alms, 
in secret and openly, out of what we have bestowed upon 
them and turn aside evil by good : for these is the recompense 
of that abode. (Q : 13 : 22) 

Moreover, good and evil are not to be treated as alike. 
Turn away evil by what is better, and lo ! he between 
whom and thyself was enmity, shall be as though he were 
a warm friend. But none attain this save men steadfast in 
patience, and none attain to it except the most highly 
favoured. {Q : 41 ; 34-5) 

The Quran does_not_ disc our age altogether retaliation. But wher¬ 
ever it has permitted it, it has done so inj:_heJnterest of^.security 
of life. But it may be noted that wherever such permission is given, 
there is always the rider going with it that forgiveness is a better 
procedure and that it is graceful to do good to those who wrong 
you. 

If you at all retaliate, then retaliate to the extent that ye 
we re in jured; but if ye can endure patiently, best will it 
b^for those wLojpatiently endure. 

Endure then with patience. But thy patient endurance must 
be sought in none but God. (§ : 16 : 126-7) 

And whoso beareth wrongs with patience and forgiveth, this 
verily is high-mindedness. (Q : 42 : 40) 

THE EVANGEL AND THE qur’an We have just pointed out that the 
Qur’an does not state that you should love your enemies. The 
statement requires a little elucidation. 

Christ had to counter the religious hypocrisy of the Jews, their 
emphasis on the outward observance of religious ritual and their 
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lack of morality, by his message of love and forgiveness and of 
purity of life. Hence it was that in the New Testament we meet 
expressions such as these : “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : But I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shaU smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. You have heard that it hath 
been said, thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you. 
But what was the significance of these expressions ? Was it a call 
for spiritual purification, or was it a laying down of a code of 
law ? 

THE message of CHRIST AND ITS NEGLECT It is a matter for regret 
that the followers of the Bible and its critics have failed to appreciate 
these statements of Christ. Both have treated them as definite rules 
of conduct to be scrupulously observed, and both have had in 
consequence to admit that they are impracticable. The Christians 
while admitting their impracticability, advance the plea that their 
saints and martyrs at least have acted on these rules of conduct, 
their detractors have persisted in stressing that these rules of 
conduct run counter to human nature and are of no practical value 
to life. In this inability to appreciate the message of Christ lies 
the tragedy of man. Clearly, history has done a great wrong to 
this great teacher of mankind. The unsympathetic critic has made 
no effort to understand Christ’s message, and the ignorant believer 
in him has avoided to catch its significance. Was the message of 
Christ really impracticable ? Was it repugnant to human nature ? 
To admit the question is to deny Christ the role of the messenger 
of Grod, and this is not possible for the Qur'an to do. That will 
knock the bottom out of the very Qur’anic assertion that the 
message of all the prophets has been one and the same. The Qur’an 
points out that the tragedy of man has lain in his effort to make 
distinction between prophets or in his accepting some and rejecting 
others. Its attitude is summed up in the following verse. 

Say: We make no difference between them (prophets of 

God), and we are Muslims resigned to God. (§ : 3 : 78) 
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The one great theme of the Qur'an is of mercy and love. It sets off 
the purity of Christian ethics against the moral depravity of the 
Jews : 


And We will make him (the baby to be born of Virgin Mary) 
a sign to mankind, and a mercy from Us. {Q : 19:21) 

And We gave him (Christ) the Evangel, and We put into 
the hearts of those who followed him kindness and compas¬ 
sion. {Q : 57 : 27) 

The point to note here is that the Qur'an freely attaches to the 
Torah and the Evangel the value that it attaches to itself: 

And We gave him the Evangel with its guidance and light, 
confirmatory of the preceding law {Torah); a guidance and 
warning to those who fear God. (0:5: 50) 

Clearly, anything that furnishes light to the righteous can never 
be repugnant to human nature. 

REALITY ABOUT christ’s MESSAGE The trouble with the message 
of Christ lies in the failure of his followers to understand its signi¬ 
ficance. Christ appeared during a period of history when the Jewish 
morality had reached its lowest ebb, and when purity of life had 
given way to outward ritual passing for devotion to God. The 
condition of the neighbouring nations — the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians — was more or less the same. These people failed to 
appreciate that Christ’s message of love and forgiveness was meant 
to arrest the tendency for evil life. To enjoy the killing of helpless 
people, to subject individuals accused of crime to a variety of novel 
ways of torture, to throw human beings to ferocious animals, and 
to burn down wilfully populous towns, to regard and treat all 
aliens as slaves, and to exult in cruelty were features of the Roman 
culture, and pastimes of the Egyptian and Assyrian demi-gods. 

The cry of the hour was the emergence of a w?rner and a messenger 
of love laying stress on the purity of heart. And this Warner and 
messenger appeared in the person of Christ, who stressed the 
importance of the inner life as against the outward, and tried to 
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revive for man tlie forgotten but eternal message of humanity and 
love. 

The inspired utterance of Christ has a natural figurative charm 
about it. Those who can conjure up the vision of a trinity and of 
redemption and atonement are hardly the type of people who can 
comprehend fully the significance of the figurative touches that 
Christ gave to his utterance. By interpreting everything too literally, 
they have missed him. 

Wherever Christ has said, ''Love your enemies”, his meaning was 
certainly not that one should grow into a devoted lover of his 
enemies. On the other hand, his plain meaning was that instead of 
exciting in oneself the feeling of anger, hatred or revenge, one should 
develop in him the feeling of pity and forgiveness. In a society 
where one hated his own kith and kin, the appeal, "love your 
enemy”, was indeed an appeal for giving up hatred. That is the 
style of Christ. Take another of his well-known expression : "Turn 
the other cheek also”. Surely, Christ never meant that you should 
literally do so. His clear meaning was that one should develop the 
feeling of forgiveness or forbearance. To take the literal sense of 
every figurative expression is not the way of the cultured mind. 
Should we do so, the entire corpus of inspired or revealed literature 
will straightway turn into a jumbled mass of incoherent utterance. 
There is no doubt that religion and law have prescribed punishment 
for wrong-doing. Tor the safety of society this is necessary. But 
the thought of 'punishment’ is entertained or tolerated for the 
simple reason that a lesser evil should operate as a preventive of 
a greater evil. That is the object of punishment from a purely 
religious standpoint. It is a measure of correction. But man has 
employed this institution of correction for the destruction of human 
life. In fact, more desolation and ruin has been wrought by the 
exponents of law and religion than by any other. If we should 
i as k history t o s how who has w rought greater havuc to_humanity 
/ outside the £phe^_pf_j^r, it will surely point its finger at the 
engines of destruction, the rehgious Hibunals, or th_e. inquisitions 
which have been set up by the dispensers of religion and law. The 
purpose of Christ was to inculcate in man the feeling of love, and 
certainly not to lay down a law against the punishment of crime. 
His aim was to let man rest his action on love, and take to 
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punishment or retaliation only in the last resort and only as a 
corrective. 

The followers of the law of Moses had rendered the law into an in¬ 
strument of punishment only. Christ tried to bring home to them that 
the law was not meant to deal punishment, but to point the way to sal¬ 
vation, and that the way to salvation was the way of love and mercy. 

ACTOR AND ACTION The fact is that the initial mistake which man 
has made is his failure to distinguish between action and actor. 
Religion on the other hand, makes a clear distinction. The aim of 
all religions has been to inculcate in man the s ^se of dislik e for -sin, 
andjmt for man, thn, doer^ofsjn. They have certainly enjoined that 
we should hate sin ; they have certainly not asked us to hate the 
sinner. They merely resemble a physician who may draw a dark 
picture of the patient. The physician’s tenderness and care increase 
with the increase in the ailment with which the patient is afB^icted. 
Such also is the function of the healers of spiritual disease. They 
do not hate the sinner. They pity him, on the other hand, and are 
full of mercy and benevolence to him. They certainly do want us 
to hate sin, but they do not ask us to hate the sinner. It is this 
distinction which our religious divines have failed to grasp in the 
course of history. The message of Christ was that we should hate 
sin, but take care of the sinner and treat him with compassion 
and love, in order that he might rectify his past and be a gain 
to human life. The greater the sin one is steeped in, the greater 
does his condition call for compassion and kindly treatment. When 
as stated in St. Luke, a sinful woman appeared before Christ and 
dusted his feet with her tuft of hair, and the Pharisees wondered at 
the action, he said, “The physician is for the sick and not for the 
healthy”. To indicate the exact relation between God and the 
sinner, Christ drew the picture of a money-lender and his creditors. 
One owed him 50 coins and the other 1000. The money-lender 
wrote out the debts of both. He asked the Jews which of the two 
discharged creditors would better like the money-lender, the one 
who owed 50 coins or the one who owed 1000 coins ? That is why 
some of the early followers of the Prophet have said, “The humility 
of the sinners is liked by God better than the dignified ritualistic 
postures of the pious”. 

9B 



It may be noted here that wherever God has addressed the 
sinners in the Quran or referred to them, the usual form is that 
of the personal possessive which denotes tenderness. 

0 iny servants who have transgressed to your own hurt! 

(0 : 30 : 54) 

AVas it ye who led them, my servants, astray ! (Q : 25 : 18) 

This form of address bears resemblance to the form which a father 
usually adopts when speaking to his son : “0 my son In com¬ 
menting upon the above verse from the Surat-al-Zumar, Imam 
Jafar Sadiq, the great-grandson of the Prophet, observed, “AA^hen- 
ever we call our children they run to us without entertaining the 
slightest fear ; for, they feel certain that the parent could never 
be cruel to them. More than twenty times is the phrase ‘0 my 
servants’ or ‘0 my people’ used in the Quran. This style of address 
is employed even in the case of the worst sinners. Could there be a 
better proof than this of the essential mercy of God shown in his 
dealings with his creatures ? ” 

NO CONFLICT BETWEEN THE TEACHINGS OF THE QUB’aN AND THE 
BIBLE So there is really no difference between the teachings of the 
Qur’an and the teachings of Christ. The injunctions of both are the 
same. Only, the style employed in expression and the occasion for 
the utterance varies Christ stressed the need for purification of the 
heart, and did not attempt to lay down a law, for, the law of Moses 
was there, and he did not choose to alter it. He merely desired 
that this law should be applied to purify the spirit. The Qur’an, 
however, presents ethics and law simultaneously. Naturally there¬ 
fore, it has had to assume a style and expression which should 
create no doubts as to the purposes to be served. In the first 
instance, it calls upon man to develop the^talent for forgiv^^ness, as 
it regards it as the basis on which all piety and righteousness should 
rest. In the second, it keeps open the do.or_TQr_rAdaliation_in 
unavoidable contingencies. In the third, it is careful to make 
it clear that reiTaliation should not err on the side of excess, as 
that would be decided injustice. This attitude is common to all 
religions. 
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And wlio, when a wrong is done to them, redress themselves 
— yet let the recompense of evil be only a like evil — but 
he who forgiveth and worketh reform in the wrong-doer, 
shall be rewarded by God Himself; for He loveth not those 
who act unjustly. 

And there shall be no way open against those who, after 
being wronged, avenge themselves ; but there shall be a way 
open against those who unjustly wrong others, and act 
insolently on the earth in disregard of justice. These, a 
grievous punishment doth await them. And whoso beareth 
wrong with patience and forgiveth ; this verily is high¬ 
mindedness. (Q : 42 : 38-41) 

Mark ! The emphasis here is on forgiveness. The door of retalia¬ 
tion is necessarily kept open ; but the way to righteousness lies 
primarily through forgiveness. Mark this also ! The Qur ^a n does 
not regard retaliation as a virtue. It calls it ‘a like evil’ and surely 
an evil can never be a virtue. But the door is kept open for it lest 
a greater evil follow. Mark again ! The forgiver is styled as one 
‘who worketh reform in the wrong-doer’. It, therefore, follows that 
only those who really contribute to perfection in life are those who 
exercise forgiveness. 

THE qur’anic rebukes The question may be asked : If the essential 
teaching of the Qur an is one of mercy or Rah mat, how is it that the 
Qur'an is harsh on those who do not accept its message. A detailed 
answer to this question will be furnished in a more appropriate 
place later on. But here a passing explanation may be offered. 
There is no doubt that the Qm^dn egresses itself in very strong 
terms here and there against those who-had refused to accept its* 
message in the time of the Prophet. But the question is who are 
exactly those whom the Qur'an had in view ? Does the Qur'an 
express itself strongly against those who differed in view, or against 
those who resorted to violence against its message ? Even a cursory 
glance of the Qur'an will make it clear that the remonstrance of the 
Qur'an is for thoseAYhixh^d wilfully persejciitedd.he..foUQwers_of the 
Qur'an, and displayed violent hostility towards them. To show 
mercy to such would be a disservice to the cause of humanity. 
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It would be a mercy subserving the interests of wickedness or of 
cruelty and injustice. 

Be it noted that the Quran speaks of the divine attribute of 
mercy in conjunction with the attribute of justice which we shall 
deal with in detail presently. It does not isolate justice from mercy, 
but regards justice as mercy itself. It states that one cannot display 
in his life the sense of humanity, unless at the same time one sets 
one’s face against every form of cruelty. In the Ne.u' Testament 
we find that Christ was obliged to style the disturbers of life in his 
time as ‘a brood of serpents and a gang of dacoits’. 

The Qur'an uses the term Kufr in the sense of ‘ denial ’ and this 
is of two kinds, ‘ simple ’ and ‘off ensiv e’. Simple Kufr or denial 
may take several forms. A person may not agree with your teaching, 
may not understand it or appreciate it, either because he has no 
urge to know a new thing, or he is content with his own way of 
life. This is simple denial. To such, the Quran asks the Prophet 
to say, “To you you r way , and to me mine”. On the other hand, 
the ‘ offensive denial ’ differs from the simple denial in this that one 
wilfully sets his face against you, and tries by every possible method 
to ha rm a nd ruin you, and allows you no time to speak out the 
truth that you have. It is about such people that the Qur'an 
remarks in a style which may appear strong. 

Hearts have they with which they understand not, and eyes 
have they with which they see not, and ears have they with 
which they hearken not. They are like brutes ; yea, they go 
more astray ; these are the heedless. (Q : 7 : 179) 

Whenever there has been a call going forth in the history of man, 
some have accepted it, some have refused to accept and some have 
deliberately and violently opposed it. The Qur'an had to deal with 
all the three categories of people. The first category, it received 
into its fold and gave them the training they needed. To the second, 
it conveyed its message and left them to reflect over it. “Therms 
no compulsion in rehgio n”, it announced. With the third, it remons¬ 
trated in strong terms ; for, to have done otherwise, would have 
been an abject yielding to violence in thought and deed, and would 
have been against the law of nature. Rahmat (mercy) always goes 
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with justice. The law is at work in the phenomenal world and must 
necessarily be observed in relation to the inward world of man as 
well. That is the right religion, the right way of life, says the Qur'an. 

Turn steadfastly to the path of devotion—to the way of 
Allah —for which He hath fitted man. There is no altering 
in the way of Allah. That is the right religion; but most 
people know it not. (Q : 30 : 29) 

The Qur’anic phraseology employed in respect of those who have 
violently met its message, will therefore have to be studied in the 
light of the truth which the above verse enunciates. 




Section V 


Divine Justice 

’Adalat 




DIVINE JUSTICE; ’ADALAT 
LAW OF REQUITAL 


Mdlik-i-Yawmiddin : Master on the Day of Recompense 

The attribute of God which the Qur'an refers to in continuation 
of its reference to the attributes of Rububiyat and Rahmat is that 
of 'Addlat or justice, and the term used for it is Mdlik-i-Yawmiddm 
or ‘Master on the Day of Recompense’. 

AL-DiN In the ancient Semitic languages, the terms Dan and Dm 
were used in the senserecompense or requit al, and were also 
used in the sense of law. They lent themselves, particularly in 
Aramaic and Hebrew, to various derivatives. Probably, it was 
through Aramaic that the term in the form of Dina or law found 
its place in the ancient Iranian language of Pahlawi. The word has 
been used in the Avestd in more than one place, and in the early 
literature of Iran, a code of literary values was termed Dina-i-Dabira. 
In fact, one of the religious books of the Zoroastrians is named Din 
Kdrt which probably was compiled by a Zoroastrian priest in the 9th 
century of the Christian era. In any case, the term Al-Din in 
Arabic bears the meaning of requital or recompense, whether of 
good or evil action. The phrase Mdlik-i-Yanmiddln bears the 
meaning of ‘He wh o is the dispenser of Justice on the Day of 
I^uitar. 

In this context, several aspects of the subject present themselves 
for consideration. The Qurdn uses the term Al-Din generally in the 
sense of requital. That is why it refers to the day of judgment as 
the day of requital. It is so styled because the Quran attempts to 
point out that requital or justice is the inevitable r esult of one’s 
^ own action a nd no Laibitrari ly im posed, as was the idea prevailing 
when the Qurdn was delivered. The old belief had been inspired 
by the absolutism or despotism of rulers, and a similitude entertained 
in respect of God suggesting that even as the absolute monarchs of 
those days, God could dispense reward or punishment as His whim 
suggested. It was why people in those days propitiated the Deity 
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by various forms of sacrifices. The idea was to humour Him up 
and keep His temper at the normal. 

Among the Jews and the Christians, the concept of Deity had, 
no doubt, been raised a little higher. But the essential character of 
the earlier common belief still clung to them. The Je^ believed 
that God was, even like the deities of others, an absolute JLlctator. 
If He was pleased with them, He would style Himself as the God 
of Israel; if displeased, He would wreak His vengence and cause 
their ruination. The concept of the Christians was no better, -They 
believed that because of the original sin of Adam, his entire progeny 
or mankind had become an object of divine displeasure and that 
consequently Christ had to atone for this original sin through his 
own crucifixion and effect the redemption of man. 

But the Qur'an places the concept of re\^rd_or punishment on 
a different footing. It does not regard the treatment meted out 
to man reward or punishment as something different from the 
operation of the l aw of causation that is at work in the universe. 
On the other hand, it regards it as but an aspect of it. Every¬ 
thing has a quality of its own and produces a result appropriate 
to it or expresses itself in a form germane to it. The same pheno¬ 
menon is manifest in the realm of human thought and action. Every 
thought, feeling or action has its inevitable reaction. That is its 
requital, its recompense, its reward or punishment. The result of 
a good action is good and that is ‘reward’. Similarly, the result of an 
evil action is evil and that is ‘punishment’. The one is designated 
heaven, and the other hell. The comforts of heaven are for those 
who do good, whereas the trials of hell are for those who do 
evil. 


The inmates of the fire and the inmates of paradise are not 
to be held equal. The inmates of paradise only shall be the 
blissful. {Q : 59 : 20) 

The Qur'an points out that everything, whether in the pheno¬ 
menal world or in the inner life of man, is invested with a nature 
peculiar to it. The nature of fire is to burn ; that of water is to 
produce coolness, and so on. No other results are produced from 
them. So is the case with every type of human action. Every action 
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produces a result peculiar to it. That is what the Qur'an calls 
recompense, requital, or justice. 

Deem they whose earnings are only evil, that We will deal 
with them as with those who believe and wmrk righteousness, ‘ 
so that their lives and deaths shall be alike. Ill do they judge. 
In all truth hath God created the heavens and the earth, 
that he may reward every one as he shall have wrought, and 
they shall not be wronged. (^ : 45 : 21-2) 

Eor the same reason, the Q^/r’a^^calls,,every action, good or bad, 

as_&5u6. Kasab in Arabic literally means what one earns or the 

*' ^ - - - - - - 

result of one’s action. Kasab therefore is what one has to enjoy or 
bear in consequence. 

Pledged (to God) is every man for his actions and their 
desert. (Q : 52 : 21) 

The principle is clearly laid down in chapter II of the Qur'an. 

God will not burden any soul beyond its power. It shall 
enjoy the good acquired, and shall bear the evil to acquire 
which it hath laboured. {Q ’.2\ 286) 

The same principle applies to communities and nations. 

Those people have now passed away ; They have the reward 
of their deeds, and for you is the meed of yours. (0:2: 134) 

Further, it has been made clear over and over again that when 
religion invites one to do good and abstain from evil, it does so 
only to afford happiness and salvation to man. 

He who doth right—it is for himself; and he who doth \ 
evil—it is for himself: and thy Lord will not deal unfairly 
wuth his servants. (0 : 41 : 46) 

A well-known tradition of the Prophet draws attention to this 
principle of life : 
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God says : “0 my servants ! if all those who are already bom 
or will be born, and if all human beings and all jinns should be as 
good as the most righteous among you, their behaviour will not add a 
whit to My sovereignty over the world. 0 My people! in like manner, 
if all those who have gone before, and those who will come after, and 
all human beings and jinns should be as wicked as the most wicked 
among you, their behaviour will not detract a whit from My sovereig¬ 
nty. 0 my people! if all those who have gone before and all those who 
may come after you should assemble at a place and each one of them 
should ask of Me a gift and I grant the prayer of each, it will not 
lessen My store-house of mercy and benevolence even to the extent 
of a single drop taken out of an ocean. 0 my people ! remember, 
it i s your own dee ds over :^ich, for your sake, I exercise control 
that are returned_tQ_you. So whosoever gets a pleasing requital 
for his action, let him offer his thanks to God ; and whosoever 
receives an unpleasant requital for his action, let him blame himself 
for it, and none else. ” {Muslim : Abi-zar) 

Let it not be supposed that reward or punishment depends upon 
God’s pleasure or displeasure. What the Qur’an states is this that 
all recompense or reward or punishment is dir ectly a r eaction, to 
one’s ow n action and that God is pleased with a good action and 
displeased with an evil one. This concept is at variance or in conflict 
with earlier beliefs. Al-Din is an apt term to denote the law at 
work in life and should set at rest all misconceptions prevailing 
on the subject. Its use in the Surat-ul-Fdtihd brings out in clear 
perspective the significance of the good or evil which flows from an 
action regarded as reward or punishment. 


AL-DIN IN THE SENSE OF LAW For the Same reason, the term 
AFlDin is used to designate Jaw and religion ; for, the basic belief 
in religion is the behef of requital or recompense for human action ; 
and that is also the basis of law. In the chapter Yusuf there is a 
reference to the fact of the Prophet Yusuf keeping back his younger 
brother with him. The verse runs : 


By the King’s law he had no power to seize his brother, had 
not God pleased. (Q : 12 : 72) 
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Here the reference to the Dm of the King of Egypt is to the law in 
force in Egypt. 

Further, it should be noted that the Qur'an having drawn 
attention to God’s attributes of Ruhuhiyat and Hahmat (mercy) 
does not straightway proceed to speak of the opposite attributes 
of terror and majesty. On the other hand, it speaks of God as the 
Master of the Day of Recompense, thereby drawing attention to 
the attribute implicit in the twin attributes of Ruhuhiyat and 
Rahmat, viz. the attribute of justice. Sheer terror for its own sake 
has no place in the scheme of divine attributes. It is all justice, 
productive in one of its aspects of awe or fear operating for the 
good of man. 

It must be clear by now that the Ruhuhiyat and Rahmat of God 
or the divine attributes of Providence and mercy at work in nature 
produce certain results. But these results are not produced under 
the stress of terror but by the force of justice and propriety. Human 
thought could not catch this reality and has often blundered in 
consequence. It assigned all unpleasant happenings of life to divine 
displeasure, by conjuring up attributes of terror and oppression for 
God, although had it struggled to probe the reality, it would have 
realised that what is attributed to divine displeasure was in fact 
the demand of mercy itself. If the law of requital were not in 
operation in the life of the universe or were not the process of 
perfection to require the elimination of all that clogs the path of 
perfection, there would have been no sense of balance or justice 
operating for good in life, and the result would have been chaos. 

Even as the world of creation owes its existence to the forces of 
Ruhuhiyat and Rahmat, even so, does it need for its maintenance 
the force of justice. The principle of justice introduces therein the 
element of balance or beauty by eliminating every ugliness lurking 
therein. For, if one should look deeply into this aspect of life, it 
will be realized that it is the force of justice that is responsible for 
whatever order or beauty that there is in life. 

Justice or Adi in _ Arabic means to ‘to jnake e v en’. A court of 
justice is intended to soften down angularities of contending parties 
appearing before it. Adi or justice is used also in the sense of ‘ s cales ’ 
whereby the two sides are made to show equal weight or to measure 
out justice. Justice introduces balance in life, and makes one thing 
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agree with another, and produces unity. It is this principle which 
is responsible for beauty and proportion in every form of thought 
and life. It is really the basis on which the scheme of the universe 
rests. Every planet and every star is at work in space in balanced 
or just or right relation with one another. It is this principle which 
binds together a society. Even a little slackening of this principle 
in the physical world of matter will result in disorder. 

And the heaven, He hath reared on high, and hath set the 
balance. (^ : 55 : 6-7) 

It is God who hath reared the heavens without pillars thou 
canst behold. (^ : 13 : 2) 

Without pillars that can be seen hath He created the heavens. 
{Q : 31 : 9) 

Such is the principle of balance working in the universe. The term 
Qdiman-bil-Qist, ‘Maintaining balance’ (Q : 3 ; 18), appearing in 
chapter 'Al-'Imran clinches the concept in but two words. 

The Qur ^dfi asks us to consider whether this principle of balance 
which is so clearly at work in the phenomenal world of matter, wiU 
leave out the human activity from its sphere of operation. It is why 
the Qur^dn calls all balanced action, whatever the field of life, as 
^Amal-i-Salih or rig;hteoua action. If, then it is this principle of 
justice which really operates for proportion, balance and beauty in 
every sphere of life, why should it be denied recognition, if the 
Qur’dn employs a phraseology of its own to denote it ? 

Seek they other than the way of God, when unto Him 
submitteth whatsoever is in the heavens and the earth, 
willingly or unwillingly and unto Him they will be returned. 
(Q ; 3 ; 83) 

The Qur'an has employed various terms to denote every form 
of activity that disturbs this principle of justice or balance, terms 
such as Zulm, Tughydn, Isrdf, Tahdhir, Ifsdd, ’Itidd and ’Udu'dn. 
Look at these terms and see what each connotes. What we call 
Zidm in Arabic has been defined as that which is not An proper 
form’ or ‘not in order’. That is why the term Shirk or associating 
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anything with God is described as the greatest of Zulm, for nothing 

more improper is possible to conceive of. It is obvious that anything 
which is out of place or not in order is the negation of balance or 
justice. Similarly the term Tughydn means ‘excess’, or ‘over and 
above the proper measure’. When the river is in floods, or overflows 
its banks, or its flow is in excess of the normal, the term Tughydn 
is used. Such a state is opposed to normality or balance or justice. 
Similarly the terms Isrdf ^asjtage), Tabdhir (misuse) and Ijsdd 
(disorder, mischief) fall under this category, as also ’Itidd and 
’Udwdn (both meaning going beyond one’s bounds). 




Section VI 
The Concept of God 
Tawhid 




THE QUR’ANIC CONCEPT OF GOD: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


lyydka Ndbudu Wa lyydka Nastain : 

Thee Alone do IFe Serve, and Thee Alone do We Ask for Help. 

The Surat-ul-Fdtihd Folds out for us the vision of tte primary 
divine attributes. Tbe picture whicb this vision unfolds is one of 
Rububiyat, Rahmat and ' Addlat, through an appreciation of which 
one may gather the concept of God such as the Qur'dn aims to 
present. It is this concept which is the measure of its worth; for, 
in the last analysis, it is only the character of the concept of God 
* w^h_a^eligion presents that determines itsjnoral and spiritual 
value to life. 

ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD .* DIFFERENT THEORIES The idea of 
God has had a chequered history. One may, on the analogy of 
matter, be tempted to read an evolutionary process underlying it, 
But strange as it may seem, the law of evolution does not apply 
here. In fact, a reverse process is what we notice in this field, a 
process, so to say, of retrogression or devolution. The (Jur’anic 
contention is that the first vision that man had of God was one 
of divineAinity, the vision of an unseen great being who must have 
created all that man could see about and around him, and that 
this vision gradually began to undergo a change marking a sort 
of retrogression expressing itself in the concept of multiplicity, or 
of associating with God the things of creation. 

Before we proceed further, let us take a brief survey of the 
different theories advanced on the subject. The general view held 
by the anthropologists of the 19th century was that the early 
religious beliefs of man were stimulated by superstition, d)orn of 
the impulses generated by the material conditions of life lived in 
the early times, and that these beliefs underwent, under the stress 
of the law of evolution, varying changes from time to time assuming 
eventually the form of a belief in a supreme being. 

The history of rehgious beliefs and concepts as a branch of learn¬ 
ing is a product of the 19th century. The origin of this development 
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is to be traced to the close of the 18th century when the history 
of the languages of the Indo-Germanic or the Aryan tribes of 
Central Asia came to be studied. As a result, the idea came to be 
entertained that Deism had its first origin in nature-myths or in 
the urge to personify the forces of nature such as light and rain. 
But by the middle of the 19th century, researches in the history 
of the African and American wild tribes gave rise to another theory, 
as advanced by De Brosses, that the origins of Deism are to be 
j found in fejjsh worsh ip or the worship of objects to which evi] 
spirits were believed to be attached. And then in 1851, Comte 
came to hold that this fetish-worship developed into the worship 
of God. The theory was given its final touches by Sir John Lubback, 
Lord Avebury. 

About the same time another theory took its rise and this is 
what is known as the theorv of Manism. The idea mooted was that 
the origins of Ddsm were to be found in the worship of ance stors 
prevalent among the early nomads and in ancient China. It is this 
theory which inspired Herbert Spencer to formulate his own Ghost- 
theory which came to possess a fascination for the anthropologists 
and philosophers of his time. 

A further theory advanced during this period of intellectual 
enquiry and research was the one propounded by I. B. Taylor — the 
Tj theory of Aninsjism. This he did through his book. Primitive Culture, 
published in 1872. Taylor’s view is that even as the physical matter 
of life has had an evolutionary development, even so, the spiritual 
consciousness of man has had a similar growth and development 
leading on and on to the belief in God. At the close of the 19th 
century, it was this theory that held the field. 

Side by side of this theory of Animism, another theory was 
steadily struggling to assert itself. The archaeological finds of 
ancient Eg 5 rpt, Babylonia and Assyria came to be studied with zest. 
These revived and strengthened the earlier theory of nature- 
worship which now was expanded to cover the influence of planets 
on human life. The protagonists of this theory were opposed to 
Animism, and came to be known as apd Na.tnrp. Mythn- 

logists While the several theories in the field were being advanced 
and' discussed, an additional theory raised its head as a result of 
research in the history of the hunting tribes of the earliest times. 
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This was what is called To tem ism which traced religious beliefs 
to the worship of animals. The respect shown to the cow in India 
and the bullock in Egypt, the bear in the A rctic region, and the 
white calf among nomadic tribes, was taken to be a reminiscence 
of what was in vogue in the earliest phases of human society. It 
was Robertson Smith who first advanced this view in 1885, and 
in this he was supported by several scholars. 

Very soon, however, Totemism came to be discredited. Prof. J. 
G. Frazer came forward to expose the foundations of this theory. 
He, however, read in Totemism the genesis of necromancy. The idea 
had already flashed across the mind of J. K. Kenneg of America in 
1892. In the early years of the 20th century, it caught the imagina¬ 
tion of a good many German, English, French and American 
scholars, and served as a counterblast to the theory of Animism. 
The new movement gave rise to the speculation that there was a 
period earher to the times when Animism prevailed — a period of 
pre-Animism when necromancy was the order of the day and which 
slowly put on a spiritual visage and expressed itself in Deism. 

Pre-Animism thereafter seemed to supplant every other theory in 
the field. R. R. Marret in 1896, Hewett in 1902, Parrieu in 1904, 
W. Candeth in 1907 and I. S. Hortland in 1908 expounded the 
theory in their several ways. The leading part was taken by French 
anthropologists who belonged to the School of Durkheim. The early 
leaders of this group were H. Hubert and M. Moss. But it was 
Durkheim who came forward in 1912 to give their movement a 
powerful impetus. The group believed that an amalgam of Totemism 
and pre-Animism, such as is still found in the superstitions of the 
tribes of Central Australia, marked really the beginnings of the 
religious concepts of man which under the law of evolution assumed 
an advanced form of Deism. The idea was taken up by the scholars 
of the time engaged in the psychological study of religion who 
emphasised that the basis of Deism was to be sought in mixed 
concepts of necromancy and religion. The leader of this movement 
was Bishop Soderblom, the result of whose research was published 
in 1916. This was the time of the First World War which opened 
a fresh chapter of revolutionary upheavels in human thought. 

Be it noted that .these theories_ had all been inspired by material- 
istic^^zdlifipiiisni. The idea was nursed that even as every other 
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thing in life, the concept of monotheism, was the result of an 
evolutionary process. The second half of the 19th century when 
most of these theories were formulated was the age of Darw inism 
which through the efforts of Beckhner, Wells and Spencer governed 
every sphere of human thought, so much so, that Deistic beliefs 
could not afford to escape its hold. 

But the revolutionary disclosures of the 20th century had not 
advanced far in the field of human thought when the urge to apply 
the theory of evolution to religious beliefs was given a powerful 
setback. Thinkers came forward to admit that the concept of 
Deism was not the result of any evolutionary process, but that it 
was the very first achievement of man. Prof. W. Schmidt of the 
University of Vienna in his masterly work on the subject. The Origin 
and Groivth of Religion, states : “ In the whole domain of ethnology, 
the old Evolutionary School is bankrupt. The lovely long single 
lines of development which it used to construct so readily have 
been shattered and overthrown by the criticism of the new historical 
tendencies.” He adds : “That the Supreme Being of the primitive 
culture is reaUy the god of monotheism, and that the religion 
which includes him is genuinely monotheistic—this is the position 
which is most attacked by a number of authors. To this attack we 
may reply that there is sufficient number of tribes among whom 
the really monotheistic character of their Supreme Being is clear 
even to a cursory examination. This is true of the Supreme Being 
of most gipsy tribes, so far as we know them, also of the Tierra 
del Fuegians, the primitive Bushman, the Kurnai, Julin and Yuin 
of South-East Australia, the peoples of Arctic culture, except the 
Koryaks, and weU-nigh aU the primitives of North America”.* 

Recently the subject has been given a pantological approach 
which deserves reference here. The wild tribes of Australia and of 
some of the islands in the Pacific Ocean have observed, from time 
immemorial, the most primitive form of life. We find therein a total 
absence of every sign of evolutionary growth. The features associated 
with the earliest primitive life are all to be found in their present 
life too; and yet, they believe in the existence of a Being who in 
their view must have created all that they see around them, the 

* W. Schmidt: The Origin and Ch-owth of Religion, Facts, and Theories, 
London, 1931, p. 8. 
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earth, the stars, and the planets, and that this Being controlled their 
life and death. The researches made in Egyptology have enabled 
us to know that the earliest belief among the ancient Egyptians 
was the belief in one god, and that all the deities and demi-gods 
who have left their mark on the archaeological remains of the land 
had absolutely no existence in the first phase of life in Egypt, 
when the only belief entertained was the belief in only one Osaris. 
The excavations made in Iraq also reveal the fact that even as in 
the valley of the Nile, so also in the valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the belief among the earliest people there was not in a 
multiplicity of deities and demi-gods but in one unseen all powerful 
God. The people whom the Chaldians and the Sumerians succeeded 
did not worship either the sun or the moon, but worshipped the 
God who was eternal and who created the sun and the moon. Even 
the incompleted excavations of Mohenjadaro disclose the same 
historic fact. The people of Mohenjadaro did not believe in a 
multiplicity of gods, but they believed in one Almighty power 
whom they styled Oun which resembles the Sanskrit term Undwan. 
They believed that this Being rules over everything and that 
everything submitted to the law of life devised by Him ; and that 
His attribute is Vedukun or 'eleinal-JKakefuhiess.’ or as the 
Qur’an puts it ‘ without rest and without sleep 

The urge for migration in ancient times was evidently felt in two 
definite regions of the earth. One was the Gobi desert of Central 
Asia and the other, the desert of Arabia. The tribes who migrated 
from the former are known as the Indo-European Aryans, and the 
other as the Semites. The Arabian tribes spread over Egypt, Nubia 
and West Africa, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and the land surrounding 
the Persian Gulf. Although they came to be known later on by 
different names — Ad, Samud, Amaliqa, Haksus, Sawabi, Ashuri, 
Akadi, Sumeri, Ilami, Arami, and Hebrew and others—they 
belonged to one and the same family. 

The latest Semitic studies have disclosed that the S emit ic tribes 
all believed in an unseen Supreme Goji whomLlhey called I ldK 
Allah. It is this Ildh which was differently spelt as Al, UluJi, and 
llahid. The archaeological finds discovered after the First World 
War in the valley of Aqaba in Hejaz and in the terrain of Shamar 
in Northern Syria go to emphasise this fact of history. In short, 
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the enquiry and research carried on in the 20th century have all 
gone to establish that the earliest belief which inspired man was 
a belief in the unity of God, shorn of all symbolic representation. 

The moment man opened his eyes to the world around him in 
the very first stage of his history, he was impelled by his very 
nature and the situations in which he found himself, to believe 
in the existence of one Supreme Being. It was only at a later stage 
that his fancy began to body forth for him various imaginary forces 
of nature to which he thought he should offer worship. 

It win thus be seen that the belief in God js_npt_^e result_qf 
a ny e^ lutiq nary proc ess but that, on the other hand, it was the 
belief in God which had in„the-^ur^ of history taken the route 
of retrogression. Adam was created with light within. His progeny 
frittered it away and admitted darkness instead. This is clearly 
borne out by the ancient traditions of Egypt, Greece, Chaldaea, 
India, China and Iran. They reveal the fact that man lived a natural 
life guided by nature. Plato’s Critias and the writings of Timasus 
throw light on the point. Indeed, the Old Testament definitely 
assigns to Adam a heavenly existence. It is only when he falls into 
error that he is deprived of it. Li ght com es first and darkness 
afterguards. Such is the statement of the Qur’an as well. 

' Me n were , at fi rst of one religion only : Then they feU to 
variance. (Q : 10 : 9) 

Mankind was but one people, and God sent prophets to 
announce glad tidings and to warn ; and He sent down with 
them the Book of Truth that it might decide the disputes 
of men. (§ : 2 : 209) 

The 19th century evolutionary approach to the concept of God 
has thus come to lose its value in learned circles. It is only in the 
field of attributes however that the theory of progressive compre¬ 
hension may hold good. The belief in the existence of God was 
never an achievement of the human mind. It is a belief ingrained 
in his very nature, and does not alter under the stress either of his 
intellect or of his environment. 

It is however true that man can scarcely comprehend the Absolute. 
Whenever the human intellect attempts to visualize anything, it 
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invariably concentrates its primary attention on its qualities or attri¬ 
butes, and little on its inward reality. So it is, when tbe inward urge 
propels one’s mind to the thought of God, it is the attributes which 
attract its attention, particularly those which his imagmation or 
fancy can easily catch. 

The intellect of man is bounded by his senses. Its perception 
therefore does not cross their boundaries. Whenever he tries to 
visualize a thing unseen or unfelt, he inevitably conjures up for its 
qualities and feelings of which he is aware in his own mundane 
life — qualities and feelings which have not taken a sudden rise in 
him, but have slowly grown with him and developed. In the begin¬ 
ning his mind was in the infant stage. The pictures bodied forth 
in his mind partook therefore of his infancy, and thereafter the 
usual course of development followed. The result was that in the 
beginning whenever man attempted to carve out an image of God, 
he gave to him his own shape ; and when his intellect developed, 
this image of his also was made to change. At every stage, he 
fancied that the image he had fashioned for himself bore the like¬ 
ness of his God. In reality, it was but a reflection of his own mind 
and qualities. Such is the first in the series of tragedies which 
have beset the human mind. It is to save man from this process 
that the revealed word had to be delivered from time to time for 
his guidance. 

The prophets who rose in different climes and at different times 
to deliver the message of divine unity had necessarily to take note 
of the condition of the mind which had to respond to their message. 
In presenting or explaining the attributes of God to the people 
of their times, the prophets adopted a method suited to their 
intellectual standard. 

It is from this standpoint that there has been an evolutionary 
process going on in the exposition of divine attributes. Three 
distinct lines are noticeable in this process : 


1. From anthropomorphism or anthropophism to freedom 
from them. 

2. From polytheism to monotheism. 

3. From the concept of awe and terror to that of love. 
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Tlie history of this development discloses that a process of evolution 
was at work in human attitudes towards the attributes of divinity. 

The question arises : why the i nitial c oncept of man in respect 
of God was one of awe and terror ? The answer is clear. The con¬ 
structive beauty of the universe lay concealed under the shroud 
of destructiveness. In the infant stage of his intellect man could 
not catch the hidden beauty. He was frightened at the sphtting 
which precedes construction and could not grasp the beauty of the 
things to shape. For this, one needs insight or inward vision, and 
this had not yet developed in man in the initial stages of his 
cultural growth. 

Like every other thing in the world, human action possesses a 
disposition of its own. Construction is a state where calmness is to 
be displayed ; whereas splitting is a state which is marked by 
tumult and disturbance. Construction means orderly arrangement; 
sphtting, the reverse of it, viz. disorderliness and confusion. Orderli¬ 
ness is indeed the state of calmness, while disorder, the state of 
disturbance. When a wall is under construction, you do not feel 
any tumult around it; but when it falls, the fall is accompanied by 
a thundering noise, and you feel its shock. This is because the 
animal nature of man takes note of, and is quickly influenced by 
the splitting around him. On the other hand, it is not so promptly 
influenced by the construction that goes on, because the beauty 
that slowly discloses itself in construction, takes time to dawn 
upon the human mind. 

Hence it is, that when the mind of man began at first to dwell 
on the attributes of God, it was more easily influenced by the 
destructive aspect of nature than by its constructiveness. Thunder 
and lightning in the clouds, volcanic eruptions in the mountains, 
earthquakes, river floods, and storms in the oceans, all these dis¬ 
turbing phenomena created awe and terror in him and he began 
to visualize his God as a god of terror. He could not see the god 
of beauty in the frightening thunder and lightning or in the moulten 
lava flowing from volcanoes. 

The early economic conditions of man also were not conducive 
to dispel this concept of awe and terror associated with God, and 
replace it by that of love and affection. He felt he was weak and 
unprotected. He looked upon everything else beside him as 
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something mimical to him and intent on his destruction. The hosts 
of mosquitoes from the marshes hovered around him ; poisonous 
creepers met him at every turn ; and wild animals threatened him 
wherever he went. The burning sun above, and the shifting seasons 
looked at first hostile to his well-being. Everything seemed to him 
designed to frighten and over-awe him. The result was inevitable. 
The God that he conjured up for himself was one of terror, and 
not of love. But as time passed, a gradual change came over him, 
as also in his environment. His sense of despair was now mixed up 
with a new sense of hope, so much so, that, in his new concept of 
God, an equal place was given to the attributes of mercy and 
beauty along with the old concept of terror. This becomes clear 
when we look into the history of the religious beliefs of early 
communities. The process manifested itself eventually in the 
deification of gods of destruction alongside of gods of food, wealth, 
beauty and knowledge. The mythology of Greece has no doubt a 
fascination of its own. But even there, the early entrants into the 
Greek pantheon were the gods of terror. In India, even till this 
day, the gqds_.of_ destruction out-number those of grace,, and 
beneyolence. 


DIVINE ATTRIBUTES : DIFFERENT CONCEPTS What WBS the 
character of the concepts which prevailed in respect of the attributes 
of God when the Quran was delivered ? And what was the view 
which the Qur’an itself presented of them ? 

The Chinese Concept 

There were fi ye le ading religious groups into which mankind was 
divided when the Quran was delivered — the Chinese, the Indian, 
the Marian, the Judaic and the Christian. Among the ancient 
people, the Chine se had one peculiarity about them. The concept 
of God which they had built up was vague^ and this vagueness 
clung to it for a long time. But it could not withstand the onslaughts 
of time. Slowly but steadily it had to receive, in one form or 
another, the impact of forces at work in the course of history, so 
much so, that today it presents a very colourful picture. 

In ancient China, alongside of a belief in local gods, there prevailed 
a belief in a Celestial Being, whose dwelling was the sky above. 
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Tte sky was to the Chinese an expression both of beauty and 
terror. The Sun dwelling above provided warmth, the stars served 
in the nights as lanterns, the rain coming from above gave life to 
the earth. At the same time, it was from above that lightnings 
worked havoc on the surface of the earth, and thunders from the 
high clouds shook the hearts of men. The two tjrpes of qualities 
were thus present in this Celestial God — benevolence on the one 
hand, and terror on the other. In the early poetic writings of 
China, one frequently meets searching questi on ings a s t o why this 
Celestial Being shou^l}e„ an emborliTnent _Qf'-p.Qritrarlic,tinnRj why 
there is no uniformity in his system, and why he gives life and 
yet destroys it by lightning. 

The sky thus came to form an integral part of their concept of 
life, so much so, that even the Chinese government came to be 
known as the Celestial government, and the Chinese army as the 
Celestial army. When the Romans first came into contact with 
China, they were told that it was governed by a Celestial govern¬ 
ment. Since then all forms of derivations from the root ‘celestial’ 
have been freely applied in English to the people of this country. 

In addition to a belief in this CelestialJBeing, the Chinese wor- 
shipp^ ^e s^i^s of their ancestors who were credited with the 
talent of devising measures for their protection. The belief was so 
widespread that every family had its own list of ancestors whom 
they worshipped. 

Some 500 years before Christ, two great figures appeared on the 
scene of China — Lao-Tzu and Kung-Fu-Tse. The latter interested 
himself in the social life of the people and prepared for them a 
code of rights and duties. But in respect of man’s relation to God, 
the old celestial concept, and the worship of ancestors continued 
to be maintained. Indeed, the latter was so much emphasized that 
the spirits of ancestors came to be regarded as intercessors with 
the Celestial Being. This new concept of intercession soon developed 
into a form of obsession. In India and Greece, the demi-gods were 
regarded as agents of the Supreme Being. In China their place was 
taken up by the spirits of ancestors. It was in this way that 
polytheism came to be the popular faith of the Chinese. 

In China, the religious practice of sacrifice was in vogue even 
before Kung-Fu-Tse. The practice was not upheld by him, although 
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it is clear that he did not condemn it either. The Chinese temples 
which favoured these sacrifices continued to prosper on their 
account. The impulse behind every sacrifice was the desire for some 
gain or for protection from some danger. It was an attempt to 
seek either divine benevolence or shelter from divine terror. The 
duel concept of old thus persisted to prevail. 

Lao laid the foundation of Tm) or the mystic path, corresponding 
to Tassawuf of the Muslims or Vedantism of the Hindus. By 
introducing methods of spiritual contemplation and practices in 
the religious life of the Chinese, Lao not only gave depth to their 
religious and moral concepts but stimulated a taste for subtlety of 
thought and expression. But he could not succeed in making 
mysticism common among the masses. It became the exclusive 
concern of but a few; even as Vedantism among the Hindus, and 
Tassawuf among the Muslims. 

Shaminism: Buddhism 

After Lao, came that stage in the history of China when Buddhism 
was introduced in the land. The Buddhism to which the Chinese 
were introduced was the Mahayana form of it which had very 
largely cut itself off from its moorings and which allowed such 
elasticity in thought and practice that, wherever it travelled, it 
easily accommodated itself to its new environment. So, when it 
came into China and Japan where the social atmosphere was 
different from that of India and Ceylon, it easily put on the colour 
and bearing of its new surroundings. 

It is generally believed that Buddhism does not inculcate a belief 
in God. But, strange as it may appear, its very followers, in due 
course, installed Buddha himself in the position of God, and devised 
a system of devotion to his image so intensive that we scarcely 
find for it a parallel in the annals of image worship. 

Hindu Ideology 

The History of the Hindu concept of God is a panoramic view of 
conflicting ideologies. On the one hand, there is its philosophy of 
unity of God, and on the other, is its religion as practised. The 
Hindu philosophy presents such deep and intricate problems of 
spiritual contemplation and raises the human mind to such great 
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heights that we scarcely find a parallel for it in the religious ideo¬ 
logies of ancient peoples. But the religion as practised gave to 
human ingenuity a free hand to create an endless variety of demi¬ 
gods, so much so, that every stone became a god, and every tree 
claimed godhead, and every door was turned into an object of 
worship. Thus the ideology of the Hindus, while it attempted the 
highest flights of the mind in one direction, descended into very 
low depths in another. The former was reserved for the elite ; the 
latter was meant for the common folk. 

The Age of the Upanishads 

A study of the Rigveda discloses that while the worship of the 
forces of nature gradually developed into the worship of images, 
the concept of a higher being, the creator of all, was also shaping 
itself side by side, as is clearly noticeable in the hymns of the 
tenth Mandala of the Rigveda. It is not possible to say whether 
this latter urge was a heritage from any previous age of thought, 
or whether it was a reaction to the prevailing belief in a multiplicity 
of demi-gods. But this is clear that in the time of the Rigveda, the 
idea of one God wa s silently .gathering strength, so much so, that 
the number of demi-gods began gradually to dwiudle down. These 
were assigned to three different spheres — earth, air and sky. This 
arrangement later on gave rise to the concept of a god of gods, 
the concept know n as hen otheisrn^ This concept, in its turn, assumed 
a more definite form, the form of an all-pervasive being called 
sometimes Varuna, sometimes Indra, and sometimes Agni. Finally, 
the idea of a Supreme Creator of all the universe emerges under 
the name of Prajapati, or Visvakarman. It is this Being who came 
to be regarded as the reality behind the universe, the One, called 
by different names — Agni, Yama, Matarisvan — the one who 
neither is the sky, nor the earth, nor the light of the sun, neither 
air nor the wind, the One who is the spirit of the universe, the 
fountainhead of all power, the eternal and unchanging. He is Rta 
in the form of essence, Aditi in the garb of the spirit, a Being who 
breathes without any breath {Rigveda 10-121-1). We cannot see 
Him and cannot clearly point Him out (Ibid. 121). He is Ekamsath 
or sole Beahty, the Truth. It is this unity which may be noticed 
in the multiplicity of nature. 




It is these ideals which went ultimately to contribute to the 
pantheistic view of life presented in the Upanishads and on which 
were raised the metaphysical systems of Vedantism. 

The pantheistic belief was the result of an inward approach to 
the Absolute, where there was no room to entertain attributes, and 
even were there any, it was restricted to negative attributes. It was 
possible to say that God is not this and not that, or is not such 
and such. But it was not possible to say that He is this and that, 
or such and such. For whatever picture we may conjure up of any 
positive attribute of God, it would at best be a creation of our 
own mind; and our mind being finite or limited in its reaches, it 
cannot grasp the Absolute or the limitless. And if it ever attempts 
to do so, it can only do so by limiting the Absolute. And when a 
limit is set, the illimitable ceases to bear any meaning. 

It was only when the Upanishads gave Brahma the form of 
Iswara and thus made the Absolute put on the veil of finitude, 
it became possible to attribute to Him, qualities as reason or 
fancy suggested. It was in this way that the pantheistic concept 
of God furnished a personality endowed with attributes (Saguna). 

When we study these attributes, the picture that raises itself 
before our mind is that of a unique being, one with none like him, 
one not bound by time and space, high and mighty, incompre¬ 
hensible, self-subsisting, one who creates, protects or annihilates, 
one, the cause of causes, the Absolute cause (Vpadana and Nimitta 
Karana), one from whom all that exists has proceeded and to whom; 
all shall return. He is Light, Perfection, Beauty, the Absolutely! 
Pure, the Almighty, the Most Merciful and the Most Loving, and] 
the object of true love and affection. 

Great as is this concept of God, we find that in practice it was 
not possible to disassociate it with the concept of polytheistic 
multiplicity. The concept of the unity of God, in His essence, had 
not given rise at the same time to the concept of the unity of God 
in His attributes. In the words of a learned Hindu scholar (Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan): 

‘'The polytheistic conceptions were too deeply rooted in the 
Indian consciousness to be easily overthrown. The many gods 
were subordinated to the One. Without Brahman, Agni cannot 
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burn a blade of grass, Vayu cannot blow a wbisp of straw. For 
fear of him, fire burns, for fear of him the sun shines, and for 
fear of him the winds, the clouds, and death perform their office. 
Sometimes the many gods are made parts of one whole. The five 
house-holders led by Uddalaka approach King Asvapati, who 
asked each of them. Whom do you meditate on as the Self ? The 
first answered heaven; the second the sun ; the third, air; the 
fourth, ether ; the fifth, water; and the king replies that each of 
them worshipped only a part of the Truth. Heaven is the head, 
the sun the eye, the air the breath, the ether the trunk, the water 
the bladder, and the earth the feet of the Central Reality, which 
is pictured as the world-soul.” (Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 144 ; 
second edition.) 

But at the same time when stress is laid on the everlasting 
character of Reabty and its aU-encompassing control over every¬ 
thing, the very existence of demi-gods and the entire phenomenal 
world lose their meaning, since everything depends on Him and 
He does not depend on anything. “Just as all branches of a chariot 
wheel possess their existence only in relation to that wheel, so 
also all demi-gods and all the world subsist in his existence.” 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanishad; Chapter 2:5.) “Here exists a tree whose 
roots have gone upward and whose branches have spread down¬ 
wards. This is Brahma, the never dying. The entire imiverse is in 
Him. Nothing is outside of Him. ” (Taittiriya Upanishad, 1-10.) 

We again quote from the same learned scholar referred to above ; 

“Compromise between the philosophic faith of the few and 
the fancied superstition of the crowds is the only possible re¬ 
conciliation ; we cannot abolish the old forms, for that would 
be to ignore the fundamental nature of humanity, as well as the 
patent differences in the normal and intellectual states of believers 
who were not capable of acquiring at once the highest wisdom. ” 
(Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 145 ; second edition.) 

Later on the Vedantic philosophy expanded itself enormously. 
But the alliance between the unitary concept ofjGrod enter^ined 
by_tj^ elite and the po lythei stic, concept adhered to^by the common 
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masses could not be disturbed. In fact, it gathered greater strength. 
It came to be recognized on aU hands that when the gnostic com¬ 
pletes his journey to Reahty, all other beings vanish including the 
entire order of demi-gods. The idea was that the demi-gods were 
but the initial stages in the journey without negotiating whom it 
was not possible to reach Reality, and that since the worship of 
them was thus so indispensable, it was desirable not to quarrel 
with them but tacitly to allow their worship to continue. Thus it 
was that a sort of monotheistic polytheism came to be the prevailing 
religion, meeting the demands both of the unitary urge and the 
polytheistic. Nimbarka and his disciple Srinivasa in their com¬ 
mentary on Brahmasara state : 

There are other forces who though do not enjoy the position 
of Brahma or Sri Krsna, have emerged from Him and exist 
along with Him. For example, there is Radha on the left side 
of Krsna. She is a being which deals benevolence and confers 
rewards. We should therefore worship Radha along with Brahma. ” 
(Vedantha Paraga Sanrabha, Vol. Ill, p. 25, in Dr. R. Bose’s 
translation published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 

The fact is to be borne in mind that the forces of nature whom 
the Sem itic conce pt gave.-the na me of Malah or Malailn ^ the Aryan 
concept styled Dev ov Yeztd. The same basic idea is present in the 
Greek theos, the Roman deus and the Zoroastrian Yeztd or Yezddn. 
The Sanskrit Dev is used in a number of senses ; but when applied 
to supernatural beings it signifies a being which in itself is bright. 
The Semitic religions did not assign to the spiritual beings any 
better position than that of agents to God as created by Him. But 
the Aryan concept regarded them as definite entities having the 
power to initiate and act. But when the idea of Unity of God attract¬ 
ed attention, and liquidated their existence as independent entities, 
they managed to ass ume th e position jpi interces^^witk_God. They 
by them sel ves were n ot_God, but in order toLreach Qpd, a worship 
of them was c onsidered nece ssary. The worshipper’s worship was 
of course meant for God ; but that was to be performed at the 
threshold of these intermediaries. We cannot have direct access to 
God. We must first seek the intercession of the demi-gods. Such is 
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the doctrine of intercession which everywhere has vitiated the 
behef in the Unity of God. To save faces, none aspired to the 
supremacy of the one God. This was exactly the ^tfitude oU ihe 
Arab^ when_thej5N/r’dn_wa^delivered and to which the Qur^dn 
itself refers; “They say: We serve them only that they may 
bring us near to God”. (Q : 39-4) 

It was this association of others with God, both in His attributes 
and in the worship of Him, which gave to the religion, as practised 
in India, a for m whic^ thrived on the belief in multiplicity and 
on im^e worship. The position grew so serious eventually that 
unless the seeker of Truth was prepared to struggle hard and long 
to reach it, it became well nigh inipossible for him to trace the 
ide^of the Unity of God in the. Hindu religious ideology. We can 
find it in the caves of the mountains, but not in the market place, 
or on the road. When Abu Raihan'Ail-Beruni came to India in the 
11th century of the Christian era, he stood aghast at this spectacle. 
The same bewilderment was felt by Abul Fazal in the 16th century ; 
and a like feeling came upon Sir William Jones in the 18th 
century. 

The best apology that might be offered for this state of affairs 
is what the Gita does, and which attracted the attention of the 
philosophic mind of Al-Beruni. It is that in the field of belief and 
action two ways were purposely kept open from the very beginning. 
One for the masses, the other for the select few, to suit their res¬ 
pective intellectual capacities and aptitudes. The unitary approach 
was for the elite, for, they alone could bear the ordeal of looking 
up so high. The image-worship was left for the crowd, for, that 
suited their uncultivated intellect. But since even the elite could 
not keep themselves aloof from society, they too had, in practical 
life, to conform to the prevailing fashion. It was thus that the 
Hindu life, in its outward bearing, was marked by an attachment 
to image worship. 

Al-Beruni has, by a reference to several passages from the Greek 
literature, pointed out that the course of development in religious 
thought in India and Greece was exactly the same. He also quotes 
from the Gita ; “Many there are who wish to reach Me (or God) 
by worshipping others beside Me. But I grant their requests too; 
for, I am not in need of them nor their worship”. 
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It win not be out of place to quote here again from Dr. Radha- 
krishnan who, reviewing the position of Hinduism just before the 
appearance of Buddhism, observes : 

“111 the prevailing religion of the period of Buddha, the 
dominant feature was the sj)irit o f b^er^j^stablished between 
gods and men. While the Brahman of the Upanishads was high 
and noble, yet, ever so many gods, the heavenly orbs, as well as, 
the material elements, plants, as well as, animals, mountains, 
as well as, rivers were popularly accepted. The unbridled license 
of a wild imagination deified all possible objects of the world, 
and as if these were not enough, added to them monsters, shapes 
and symbols of fancy. The Upanishads, no doubt, shattered the 
authority of these gods in the world of thought, but did not 
disturb their sway in the world of practice. ” {Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I, p. 45, second edition). 

Shaminism and its Ideology 

The early Brahminic religion was succeeded by Shaminism or 
Buddhism. This was the religion which was prevalent in India at 
the advent of Islam. Various views are held of the early doctrines 
of this religion. A group of the 19th century orientahsts regarded 
Buddhism as an off-shoot of the teachings of the Upanishads and 
thought that Nirvana or salvation was a state of returning to the 
spiritual sources from which human life originally proceeded. But 
at the present day it is admitted that Buddhism possesses no 
concept either of God or of the soul. Its doctrines deal only with 
goodness in life and freedom from it. It refers only to Prakrti or 
the Primal matter to which the disposition of nature gives momen¬ 
tum. Nirvmia is annihfiation of the sense of ego in existence and 
an escape, fro m the cycle of life. The view is upheld by the later 
Buddhist thinkers. While one group of them gives it the character 
of agnosticism, another group goes beyond, and definitely discards 
the idea of God from its concepts. Moksakar Gupta in his Tarka 
Basha refutes all the arguments which the Schoolmen of the Nyaya 
and Yaisesika systems used to offer in support of Deism in the 
Buddhist ideology. Still, it cannot be definitely asserted that the 
silence which Buddha observed in this respect was an expression 
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of any denial of God on his part. His reservation is noticeable 
in a number of views advanced by him and which may be regarded 
as so many screens stretched by him across this subject. If we 
carefully look into all the sayings attributed to him, we feel that 
the attitude of Buddha was not on e of denial of G od in his jessence, 
but a denia l oTTlim in attributes. The fact however, stands out 
that a denial of attributes suspends all intellectual inquisitiveness 
and imposes nothing but silence. 

Besides, we should not lose sight of the fact that Buddhism 
appeared at a time when the evils of image-worship had struck 
deep roots in the soil of India and were a powerful obstacle in the 
way of a free search for God. B uddh a wished to clear this path 
and therefore concentrated al l his attentio n-mi thejroble iji o f 
g ood lif e. This was possible only by discrediting Brahminic doctrines 
and by emphasizing that salvation did not lie in the worship of 
images but in the knowledge and practice of truth or in Ashtang 
Marg. In later times, this relative denial assumed a form of total 
denial, and still later on the opposition to Brahiminism degenerated 
into extremism. Whatever the explanation Buddha himself or his 
commentators may offer in respect of this subject, it is an undeniable 
fact that the foUp weia- of -Biiddha jAid..not leave the vacant seat of 
God unoccu pied. When they found that the seat was vacant,~tEey 
hastened to insta l_Huddha hmself in that seat. Then began the 
process of the multiphcity of image worship ; so much so, that 
today more than a half of the world is peopled by these images. 

Not many years had passed since the death of Buddha when 
the bulk of his followers began to assign to him a super-human 
position, and to worship his re lics. In fact when within a few 
years of his passing away, the first Great Council was held at 
Bajgiri at which his favourite disciple Anand disclosed his Master’s 
parting testament to his followers, a number of them did not 
feel satisfied at what was disclosed, and entered into opposition 
with him ; for, in the picture presented by him, Buddha did not 
appear with that halo of super-human glamour about him with 
which they wanted to invest him. So, when the second Great 
Council was held at Muzzafarpur, the early simplicity of the faith 
had already vanished giving place to novel concepts and mixed 
beliefs. The concept of the Trinity which characterised the Christian 
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faith some 500 years after was now evolved for the faith of Buddha, 
exalting him thereby to a super-human state. Under this concept, 
the personality of Buddha was made to possess thrpp 
p ersona lities — the personality of his t eachin g, the personality of 
his T^ldly existence, and the personality of his ^al existence. The 
last personality lived in Lok, or heaven. The idea was mooted that 
whenever Buddha appeared in the world, he was only a reflection of 
the personality of him in heaven, and salvation lay in one’s attain¬ 
ment to the super-human position occupied by Buddha in heaven. 

When the fourth_fo*eat_Cauncil was held at Beshawar (Peshawar) 
in the first century of the Christian era, the basic religion of Buddha 
had changed into a regular church, and the spirit q^ AsJUang Marg 
or the S^mani or Bud dhist ethical 4 )ath_ had_been lost in an 
intricate net-work of ritual and ceremonial. At last the followers 
of Buddha divided themselves into two sections — the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana. The first group wished to see in Buddha a 
human personality functioning as a teacher, but the other aimed 
to instal him into the seat of divinity. The latter concept had a 
popular appeal, and so, the Mahayana version of Buddhism spread 
widely in Afghanistan, Central Asia, China, Korea, Japan and 
Tibet. When the Chinese traveller Fa Hien visited India in the 
4th century a.d. he held discussions with the scholars professing 
the Hinayana faith and pressed upon their attention the value of 
the Mahayana way. Today, barring Ceylon, where a version of the 
Hinayana faith prevails under the name of Thiravad, everywhere 
else the Mahayana view is the order of the day. Certain research 
scholars of the present day devoted to the study of Buddhism hold 
the view that til]_the time of Asok a, image-jwors hip had notJaecome 
com mo n ^^ong ^e„JBuddhists, for, the archaeological remains 
reminiscent of Buddhism available today do not represent Buddha 
as a deity. Instead, he is presented in the form of a lotus flower 
or a vacant chair. It was only after Asoka, that the ‘sign of two 
feet’ began to take the place of the lotus flower and the vacant 
chair. Later on the signs of the two feet were replaced by a full- 
fledged image of Buddha himself. Even if this theory, as advanced 
by the present day scholars, is accepted, it goes only to stress that 
ig ^age_worshi pJiad become part of Buddhism a^Jar. back as-^50 b.c. 
and only after Asoka. 
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Magism of Iran 

Prior to the advent of Zoroaster, there prevailed in Media and Pars 
an ancient form of image worship attended by sacrifices of more 
or less the same style as were in vogue in India. Supernatural 
power was divided among two groups of deities — one composed 
of beings who dispensed love and happiness, the other, composed 
of dark forces, who worked havoc in human life. Houses of sacrifice 
were built wherein fire was worshipped. The priests were called 
Mogosh or Karpan or Kavi as styled by the Avesta. Later on, the 
term Mogosh came to be applied to fire worship itself, so much so, 
that the Iranians came to be styled by other nations as Mag or 
Mogosh. It was this term Mogosh which the Arabs pronounced as 
Majus. 

Ma 2 daisana 

It was Zoroaster who rescued the people of Iran from the clutches 
of Magism, and gave them the message of Mazdaisana with its 
belief in Ahura Mazda. In the Zoroastrian concept, Ahum Mazda 
wa^God with none like^Him. He was the ]^ght, the Pmity, the 
All,Wise, and the Good, the Creator of the entire universe. It was 
He who created two worlds for man — the mundane world, and 
the world hereafter. The new faith postulated that the body of 
man perished after death, but that his soul survived and received 
recompense according to the deeds he had done in his mundane 
life. Zoroaster replaced the concept of demi-gods by the concept 
of angels known as Amish Sapind and Yezta. These angels carried 
out the behests of Ahura Mazda. Further, the place of the dark 
forces of Magian thought was given to Anqram e NJyushy,oi: Satan. 
It is this Angrame Niyush which in the language of the Zend was 
known as Aharman. 

The teaching of Zoroaster seems to furnish a counterpart to the 
Vedic faith of the Indo-Aryans. One and the same term becomes 
current in Iran and India, but it bears a meaning in one which is 
in direct conflict with that in the other. The Ahura of the Avesta 
is the Asura of the Yajur Veda. The term was at first used in a 
good sense in the Rigveda, but later on it came to denote the evil 
spirit. The Indra of the Vedas became the Ingra of the Avesta. In 
the Vedas, it signified the god of the sky ; in Avesta it meant the 
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devil of the earth. In India and Europe the terms Dev, Deus, and 
Theus referred to God. But in Iran Dev came to be used for a 
goblin. The God of one becomes the Satan of the other. Likewise, 
the Satan of one becomes the god of the other, as if the two faiths 
were pitted, one against the other. Likewise, the Yama of India 
applied to the god of death came to be applied in Iran to the god 
of love and humanity. And then this very Yama of Iran became 
Jem and finally Jemshid, the Emperor of Iran. 

But it appears that after the lapse of a few centuries, Iran comes 
again under the sway of its earlier beliefs and external influences; 
so much so, that when under the Sasanids, the teachings of Mazdai- 
sana were systematized afresh, they became a veritable jumble of 
Magian, Greek and Zoroastrian beliefs, all coloured in their outward 
bearing by the Magian concepts. It was this mixture which was 
the national religion of Iran when Islam appeared on the scene. 
And it is this which the Parsi migrants from Iran brought with 
them to Western India where it received a further coating under 
the stress of the local influence. 

The Magian concept was based on dualism, on the idea that 
good and evil are two separate forces. Whatever Ahura Mazda 
does is good, and is light; and whatever Aharman does is evil, 
and is darkness. The basis of worship rested on the sun and fire, 
as the two were regarded as the highest manifestation of divine 
attributes. In its search for a solution to the conflict between good 
and evil, the Magian mind partitioned the world between the two 
conflicting forces. 

Judaic Concept 

The Judaic concept was at first wholly racial in character. The 
Jehovah of the Booh of Genesis was the tr^al jGod of .Israel. But 
gradually this concept widened with the result that in Joshua, He 
appears as the God of all nations. Still, the early Israelite attitude 
of exclusiveness continued to prevail in one form or another. In 
fact, at the advent of Islam, its distinguishing feature was geogra¬ 
phical and racial in character. The Judaic concept of God vacillated 
between the anthropomorphic and the transcendental. The element 
of t erro r was dominant in Him, as also that of vei^ajme. The 
repeated personification of God giving an entirely human touch 
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to His form of address, the intensity of anger and revengefulness 
displayed by Him, and His primitive behaviour are the most 
common attributes with which He is endowed in the Old Testament. 

The relation between God and man u nder th^Jiidaic_j 2 Qacept 
isjike th at betwe en husba nd and w ife. The husband is very jealous 
of his prerogative. He is prepared to forgive every shortcoming 
in the wife, but he will never forgive her if she begins to love any 
other. That was the position given to God. He regarded the family 
of Israel as His favourite wife. Since the entire race was given 
this honoured position, any infidelity on her part was naturally 
very galling to Him. It was up to Him to deal out condign punish¬ 
ment whenever she showed signs of unfaithfulness. In fact, one of 
the Ten Commandments runs : 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image or a likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath or that is in the water under earth. 

“ Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them ; 
for I^mJ^^Lord, thy God, J ^nL.a jealous God visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me. ” (Exodus. 20 : 4-5) 

The similitude of relation between husband and wife which came 
to be applied after the Israelist Exodus from Egypt, continued 
more or less to be applied even till the last period of Judaic dis¬ 
pensation. The passionate outburst against every weakness of the 
Jewish race was similar to the characteristic outburst shown by a 
husband towards a faithless wife. This manner of expression, 
whatever the poetic touch given to it, is clearly too primitive to 
be associated with God. 

The Christian Concept 

But a change came over from the time of Joshua, the Second. 
Fineness in feeling and width in vision came to be displayed and 
a new atmosphere was generated, so much so that when C hrist ianity 
came into view, it could bring with it a ne w message, the mess^e 
of lov e, m ercy and forgiveness. God was no longer the God of 
terror, no longer a jealous God who like the husband wronged 
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seemed frightfully wrathful. On the other hand, God now appeared 
like a father full of love and affection for his children. There is no 
doubt that this was a revolutionary concept for the Jews. Of all 
human relations, that between parent and children is the highest 
form. The interests and desires which underlie the relation between 
husband and wife do not enter into this relationship. Here, it is 
all kindness and affability and tender care. The child may make 
mistakes over and over again ; but the mother’s love is never 
deflected ; nor does the father’s love withhold forgiveness. So, if 
the concept of God is at all to be expressed in terms of human 
relations, surely, the relationship of father with his child offers a 
more enduring similitude than the undignified relationship that 
may subsist between a jealous husband and a faithless wife. 

In relation to anthropomorphism on the one hand and transcen¬ 
dentalism on the other, the Christian concept of God at first was 
precisely the same as that entertained by the Jews. But when the 
Christian doctrine received the impact of the traditional form of 
worship of the Romans, the institutions of trinity, atonement and 
deification of Christ took their rise upholding the Alexandrian 
philosophic concept of image-worship. Christianity, no doubt, 
outwardly continued to remonstrate with the idolatry of others, 
but felt complacent about its own. The image of the Roman 
Madonna was still there, but it was made to hold in its lap the 
infant Son of God claiming homage from every earnest Christian. 
In short, at the time of the advent of Islam, Christianity, with its 
message of love wedded to the concepts of trinity, atonement and 
image worship, presented the spectacle of a form of monotheistic 
polytheism. 

Greeh Philosophy: The School of Alexandria 

In addition to the above concepts, we have to take note of the 
philosophic Greek concept of God also which though it did not, 
like regular religions, spread among the different nations of the 
earth, was nevertheless a force to reckon with, since it has taken 
a great share in the shaping of human thought. Some 500 years 
before Christ, the idea of the unity of God took its rise in Greece. 
This is revealed in the philosophy of its greatest teacher, Socrates, 
which Plato systematized after him. Even as in India, the idea of a 
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God of gods emerged out of the concept of a multiplicity of demi¬ 
gods and developed into the idea of one God, so also in Greece 
the gods of Olympus were presented with a god of gods and 
this led eventually to the concept of the unity of God. 

If we are to trace the ancient concepts of Greece, the only source 
to which we shall have to turn is her ancient poetry. A study of it 
will reveal that two ideas were at work side by side in ancient 
Greece, one relating to life after death, the other to the existence 
of a supreme and an all-encompassing divinity. 

The Ionic is the oldest school of Greek Philosophy. This school 
maintained that the planets and stars possessed souls and tried to 
visualize a soul of souls or of a reality behind this universe. 
I^hagoras who flourished in the 15th century before the Christian 
era introduced numerous novel speculative thoughts in philosophy. 
Whether he ever visited India is but a matter of conjecture. But 
this is certain that in the concepts which he built up, there are 
noticeable signs of the philosophic thought of India — concepts 
such as the doctrine of transmigration, the recognition of quinta 
essentia, the individuality of the human soul, spiritual illumination, 
and above all the concept of a systematized way of life, all so close 
to the views held in the Upanishads. After Pythagoras, came 
Anaxagoras to give to the concepts of Pythagoras a definite shape, 
and thereby lay the foundations on which, at a later stage Socrates 
and Plato were to raise their universals. 

The Greek concept of the unity of God found its greatest expres¬ 
sion in the teaching of Socrates. The philosophers before Socrates 
had not attempted to isturb the prevailing worship of national 
gods, for, they were still in a way under its influence. Terrestrial 
souls were allowed to put on a philosophic visage, so much so 
that they made themselves acceptable not only to the masses, but 
to the elite or philosophers as well. A development of this nature 
had already taken place in India as we have before noticed letting 
the belief in the unity of God to subsist side by side with the belief 
in multiplicity. 

The mind of Socrates, however, had attained such great heights 
that he could not make compromises with the polytheistic beliefs 
of his time. His concept of God was free from all taint of similitudes. 
His vision was too high for the prevailing beliefs to negotiate 
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compromises with it. He regarded the prevailing system among his 
people as a kind of barter with gods of their creation. In the dialogue 
of Euthyphro, Plato elucidates clearly the standpoint of Socrates. 
Socrates had been accused of impiety. Plato asks : ‘‘What is 
impiety ? ” The answer given is : “It is a systern^of barter, of asking 
of gods the things we desire, and of giving to them the things they 
desire. In short, it is a trade of a particular type. ” 

A teaching like this could not be left unchallenged by vested 
interests. But the magnificent soul of Socrates would not bow 
down before narrow-mindedness. With patience and fortitude, 
truly typical of prophets and martyrs, he stretched his hand to 
receive the cup of hemlock, and without the slightest remonstrance 
drank it. His last words were: “It is now time to depart; for 
me to die, for you to live. But which of us is going to a better 
state is unknown to every one but God”. 

Plato developed the dialectic of Socrates into a definite system 
and postulated the universals on which he rested everything, from 
the subject of ‘state’ to that of the ‘Being of God’, expressed in 
the form of ‘ideas’. He argued that if an idea can exist apart 
from the senses. Nous or soul can have a separate existence, and 
the Being of God also can exist separately from all matter. As 
opposed to Anaxagoras, he believed in two souls — one mortal, 
the other immortal. The mortal soul entertains passions, and that 
is the ego. But the immortal soul is the rational ground of the 
universe, and is altogether free from the passions of physical life. 
It is the spark of this universal soul which lights the light of 
perception in man. The concept of the universal soul assumes the 
character of the concept of the unity of being, or of Pan-Theism, 
a development such as manifested itself in India. The Alma of the 
Hindu philosophy and the Nous of the Greek philosophy are two 
names for the same entity. Atfna argues Parmatma, and Nous, the 
Universal Soul. 

Socrates called God “The Good, the All Good, and Absolute 
Beauty”. Plato no doubt, soaring beyond the worlds of existence 
wished to trace the Absolute good. But he could not add to the 
concept of attributes presented by Socrates. 

Aristotle who wished to keep philosophy free from the touch of 
spirituality, and confine it entirely to the sphere of senses and 
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experience, could not fall into line with Socrates. He presented the 

concept of the first intellect and the active or agent intellect which 

is eternal, indivisible and absolutely pure. So what Socrates and 

Plato called the Good, Aristotle designated ‘ Thought of Thought 

but he could not proceed further. Whatever additions we find to 

this concept in the Peripatetic Philosophy are not the contributions 

of Aristotle. Thev are of his Greek and Arab commentators. 

«/ 

So, the entire Greek Philosophy revolves round these two basic 
concepts ! ‘The Good’, and ‘Thought of Thought’. 

To have a clear grasp of the Socratic concept of attributes, one 
may go to the Republic of Plato, wherein the subject is discussed 
in the course of the dialogue on education. 

Adeimantus asks of Socrates what manner of style poets should 
observe in their reference to God. 

Socrates : God is always to be represented as He truly is, 
whatever be the sort of poetry, epic, lyric or tragic in which 
representation is given. 

Adeimantus : Eight. 

Socrates : And is he not truly good ? and must he not be 
represented as such ? 

Adeimantus : Certainly. 

Socrates : And no good thing is hurtful ? 

Adeimantus : No, indeed. 

Socrates : And that which is not hurtful hurts not ? 
Adeimantus : Certainly not. 

Socrates : And that which hurts not does no evil ? 

Adeimantus : No. 

Socrates : And can that which does no evil be a cause of evil ? 
Adeimantus : Impossible. 

Socrates : And the good is advantageous ? 

Adeimantus : Yes, God, if he be good, is the author of good 
only. 

Socrates : And therefore, the cause of well-being ? 

Adeimantus : Yes. The fictions of the poets. 

Socrates ; It follows therefore that the good is not the cause 
of all things, but of the good only ? 

Adeimantus : Assuredly. 
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Socrates : Then God, if he be good, is not the author of all 
things as the many assert, but he is the cause of a few things 
only, and not of most things that occur to men. For few are 
the goods of human life, and many are the evils, and the good 
is to be attributed to God alone ; of the evils the causes are 
to be sought elsewhere, and not in Him. 

Adeimantus : That appears to me to be most true, he said. 

Socrates : Then we must not listen to Homer or to any other 
poet who is guilty of the folly of saying that ‘Two casks lie at 
the threshold of Zeus, full of lots, one of good, the other of evil 
lots and that he to whom Zeus gives a mixture of the two some¬ 
times meets with evil fortune, at other times with good; but 
that he to whom is given the cup of unmingled ill, him will hunger 
drive o’er the beauteous earth’. 

Plato then discusses the doctrine of anthropomorphism, and 
rejects the concept that God is a magician, and of a nature to 
appear insidiously now in one shape, and now in another — some¬ 
times himself changing and passing into many forms, sometimes 
deceiving us with the semblance of such transformation. 

The Neo-Platonism 

In the third century of the Christian era, the Sc^ol of Alexandria 
known as Neo-Platonism took its rise. It was originally propounded 
by Ammonius Saccas. Plotinus was his successor, whose disciple 
Porphyry regarded after Alexander Aprodasia as the greatest 
commentator of Aristotle, incorporated the Neo-Platonic principles 
into the Peripatetic Philosophy of Aristotle. The teaching of 
Plotinus and Porphyry rests on the same basis as that on which 
the teaching of the Upanishads does, namely, that the way to 
the knowledge of God lies through illumination and not through 
reasoning and that the perfect gnosis is absorption or annihilation 
in God. 

In respect of the existence of God, Plotinus reached the conclusions 
which the Upanishads had reached long ago. Like that of the 
Upanishads, his method of approach lay in the denial of attributes, 
for, the Absolute Being was beyond human concept and percept. 
He could therefore predicate nothing about Him. What he could 
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at best say was : ‘‘God is not any one of those objects or things 
which have proceeded from Him. We can predicate nothing about 
him. We can call Him neither, ‘Being’ nor ‘Substance’, nor ‘Life’ 
itself. Reahty is beyond all interpretations”. (E. T. Mekenna. 
Vol. II. p. 134) 

Socrates and Plato designated Reality as ‘The Good’. Plotinus 
did not decline to go with them thus far, but he would not go any 
further. “When you say it is ‘The Good’, then you wiU have to 
stop at that and proceed no further. If you want to add anything 
further to it, every new addition wiU carry with it some defect” 
(Mekenna p. 134). Aristotle found in Reality Absolute Intelligences 
and regarded the First Cause as the First Intellect. But the concept 
of the Absolute of Plotinus would not admit of this interpretation. 
“You cannot even say that it is Thought of Thought. If you do, 
you will be simply dividing it”. But the question is : if you cannot 
call it the Thought of Thought, then you cannot also call him ‘ Being ’ 
or ‘the Good’. If you cannot apply to him any one of the attributes 
that we can conceive of, why should we not then discard the 
attributes of being and goodness as well ? 

Plotinus himself furnishes the answer: “When we call it ‘the 
Good’, we do not mean that we want to predicate any attribute 
that might exist in Him, We simply mean to make it clear that he 
is the purpose and the end. It is but a term employed for a specific 
purpose. Likewise, if we predicate ‘Being’, we do so, simply because 
we cannot call Him by any means ‘Not Being’. He transcends 
ever 3 rthing, indeed, even the attribute of ‘Being’.” 

Clement of Alexandria has summed up the issue in but a few 
words : “We cannot specify Him by simply saying what He is. We 
can only do so by saying what He is not. The negative way is the 
only way open to us. The positive way blocks itself.” 

This is exactly the attitude of the Upanishads which as already 
noticed, is expressed in Niti Niti, and on which Sankara raised 
the edifice of all his speculation. The Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages adopted the same attitude. Musa bin Maimun 
(Maimonides) (d. 605 A.H.) declines to style God even ‘ The 
Existent’. The attributes of created beings begin to colour our 
vision ; and God is beyond the reach of all attributes. Indeed, he 
refused to caU God as ‘ The One without a like of Him ’, because the 
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state of unity and the state of non-associateship are not free from 
relative relationship. This attitude of Maimonides is but a reflection 
of the philosophy of Alexandria. 

The Qur’dnic Ideology 

The monotheistic ideology had developed thus far by the 6th century 
of the Christian era when the Qur'an was delivered. What is the 
character of the ideology which the Quran presents? When, having 
surveyed every other ideology, we come to examine this new 
ideology, we find that it embodies a comprehensive concept of the 
unity of God. The following aspects of the issue call for consideration. 

PERFECTION OF TRANSCENDENTALISM From the Standpoint of 
anthropomorphism versus transcendentalism, the Qur’anic concept 
of the transcendental assumes a state of perfection, such as had not 
been reached before. Pri or to _the delivery of the_^wx’m?, the highest 
that the human intellect could conceive -o£-JKa:S,.that one should, 
fii the plac^f i mages, worship-un. unseen Gpd. But in respect of 
divine atoibutes, no concept anjidiere, could invest God with any 
attributes other than the human. Even the Judaic concept which 
disallowed image-worship in any form was not free from the taint 
of similitude. The wrestling of,God with Jacob, His appearance 
on Mount SinaiJn the form of ar-flame, Moses seeing the backparts 
of God, the God of Moses doing a thing in recEI^nS and then 
repenting thereafter, His treatment of Israel as his favourite wife 
and His lament over her unfaithfulness, His feeling of pain in his 
intestines and the production of a hole in his heart, and so forth are 
the portraits of God presented by the Old Testament. 

The fact is that prior to the Qur’anic concept, the mind of man 
had not risen high enough to discard the veils of anthropomorphic 
similitudes and directly behold the splendour of divine attributes. 
We find in the Old Testament very fine attributes applied to God 
along with qualities and passions intensely human. Even Christ 
when he desired to speak of the universal mercy of God, was obliged 
to employ the similitude of reJttjonship_^u.bsistmg,betw 
; and son. It was this tendency to strike similitudes which is 
responsible for the raising of Christ to the position of the Son of 
God. But when we turn from these concepts to the Qur'an, we feel 
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as if a new world of thought has suddenly made its appearance 
before us. All the veils of anthropomorphic similitudes are lifted 
and transcendentalism glows in perfection : 

Nought is there like Him. (§: 42 : 11) 

No vision taketh Him in, 

but He taketh in all vision. {Q: 6 : 103) 

Say : He is God, the one only : 

God, on whom all depend ! 

He begetteth not, nor is He begotten ; 

And there is none like Him. {Q: 112 : 1-4) 

Study the matter which is common to the Old Testament and the 
Quran. Wherever the Old Testament speak s_pf God assaying made 
His appearance, the QuTdn spea ks of only theiigtLQf_Gpd having 
appeared, and wherever the Old Testament sppaks of God „asJiaving 
appe ared in a concrete s hape, the QuTdn spea ks_ pf an angel^ pfJlod 
having appeared. As an illustration look into the following passages 
from the Old Testament. 

And the Lord said : Behold, there is a place by me, and thou 
shalt stand upon a rock : 

And it shall pass while My glory passeth by, that I will put 
them in a cleft of the rock and will gather thee with My 
hand while I pass by ; 

And I will take away Mine hand, and thou shalt see my 
back parts : 

But my face shall not be seen. (Exodus 20 : 23) 

And the Lord came down in the pillar of the cloud and 
stood in the door of the Tabernacle. . . 

My servant Moses . . . 

With him will I speak, mouth to mouth, even apparently 
and not in dark speeches; and the similitude of the Lord 
shall he behold. (Numbers 12 : 5-8) 

The Qurdn interprets the above in the following manner : 

Moses said : “0 Lord, show Thyself to me, that I may look 
upon Thee”. He said, ‘‘Thou shalt not see Me; but look 
towards the mount. ” (Q: 7 : 139) 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM AND NULLIFICATION There is of COUTSe a 
difference between transcendentalism and nullification. Tr ansce n¬ 
dentalism lets Jhe^Jmman mind to divest itself of every hi^an 
touchjn^s^pprqach to divine attributes, whereas nullification is the 
n egati on of every attribute that might be conceived of by the human 
mind in its application to God, resulting in vacuousness. The aim 
of the Qur^dn is to present a perfect transcendental vision of God 
and not to initiate a process of negations. Undoubtedly, the process 
of Neti Neti of the Upanishads afforded a very advanced view of 
transcendentalism. But what was the result in practice ? The 
Absolute Brah^na had to descend into the concrete form of Ishwara 
to avoid nullification. 

While the process of afiirmation of attributes leads to anthro¬ 
pomorphism, the process of negation leads to total nullification. 
Similarly while personification or similitude denies us the perception 
of Beality, the process of negation denies us the consolation of 
positive belief. It is why the Qur’an has chosen the raiddle path. 

If no room is left for the mind to visualize any attributes for 
God, simply because every attribute suggested will have some 
resemblance to some human attribute, transcendentalism will lead 
to a total denial of God. Indeed it will never generate any definite 
belief. Whatever one might at the end visualize of God, it will in 
effect be a denial of God, for, we cannot dissociate the concept of 
not-being from that of being, if we have to depend entirely on 
the negation of attributes in our approach to God. 

The belief in God is an inward demand of human nature. To raise 
it from the animal plane to the high plane of humanity one must 
necessarily have an ideal before him. But the difficulty is that we 
cannot raise before our niind’s_eye any picture of the Absolute. If 
we care to raise one, we can do so only by personifying positive 
attributes. That is why we have always tried to look at the beauty 
of Reality through the veil of positive attributes. The veil has been 
sometimes thick and sometimes thin, sometimes frightening, and 
sometimes attractive, but it is there all the same. It has never been 
lifted. 

The faet is that the beauty of Reality itself has put on no veil 
over it. It is our eye that has not the talent to behold it. We wish 
to see it with veils put on over our eyes, and fancy that the veil 
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is on the countenance of Reality. Man cannot catch a non-attributive 
concept. He therefore wants to run after an object which he can 
catch and possess. He desires a beauty which he can passionately 
love and after whom he can madly run. He desires an object of 
benevolence before whom he can stretch his hand of supplication, 
and who, however high his station, is every moment intent on 
looking up to him. 

Surely My Lord is watchful. (Q: 89 : 14) 

And when My servant asks thee concerning me, then will 
I be nigh unto him. I will answer the cry of him that crieth, 
when he crieth unto me. (Q: 2 : 182) 

A n on-attributive concept is negative in ch aj^cter. It cannot 
quench the human thirst. It will surely promote a philosophic 
outlook , but it can never^become an active or living_^ faith/This is 
the reason why the Qur'an pursues a path along which we not only 
get a perfect vision of the transcendental but feel competent to 
counter every form of anthropomorphic representation. It affirms 
individual attributes, one by one. But at the same time, it negates 
metamorphism. It says that God^posa esses all the attributes which 
man can conceive of for him. He is the Living, the All Powerful, 
the Creator, the Merciful, the All Seeing, All Hearing, All Knowing 
and so on. Not merely this, but the Qur'an employs without any 
hesitation every form of figurative expression admissible in literature; 

Nay, both His hands are spread out. (Q : 5 : 64) 

His knowledge extends over the heavens and the earth. 
(Q: 2 ; 255) 

At the same time it makes it clear that j^ othing can J je compared 
tojGrod. 

Nought is there like Him. (Q: 42 : 11) 

No vision taketh Him in. (Q: 6 : 103) 

So coin not similitudes for Him. (Q: 16 : 74) 

His ‘living’ is not like our living. His ‘Providence’ is not like our 
providence, His ‘seeing’ or ‘hearing’ or ‘knowing’ is not like ours. 
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The metaphor of hand is used only to denote His power and forgive¬ 
ness, and that of Arsh to denote His majesty and his control. But 
the sense is not the same as may be formed of them in our mind 
in respect of their relation to human activity. 

The attitude adopted by the Qur^dn in respect of the concept of 
God is the only way out. No other attitude will serve as a solution 
to this tangle. On the one hand, Reality is so high that the human 
intellect feels helpless to scale up to it. On the other, the restless 
urge in human nature to have a vision of this Reality is genuine 
enough. However much one may strive to look up, our gaze returns 
to us wearied. But the yearning to catch a vision of God is never¬ 
theless intense. 

If we lean toward transcendentalism, we end in negation. If 
we go forward in the affirmation of attributes, we lose ourselves in 
anthropomorphism. Safety lies in proceeding cautiously along a 
middle path. We have neither to give the reins to transcendentalism, 
nor let affirmation slip out of our hand. Affirmation will effect a 
pleasing display of attributes. Transcendentalism will prevent the 
shadows of similitude to cloud our vision. The one will let the beauty 
of the Absolute appear in the glow of attributes. The other will hold 
back all similitude from throwing thereon its cloudy dust. 

The authors of the Upa nishad s we nt to ex tremes in their negation 
o f attrib utes. The different Schools of dialecticians among Muslims 
went beyond the Upanishads and rendered the problem of divine 
attributes highly intricate. The Jahlmiyd and the Bdtiniyd denied 
attributes absolutely. The Mutizild, however, did not deny them 
openly, but their leaning was decidedly towards the two groups. 
Imam Abul Hasan A^ari assumed a balanced attitude, as is 
evidenced by his Al-Ihdna. But his followers indulged in extremist 
interpretations of attributes and complicated the issue. Imam 
JuinI left the world saying : “I go from this world believing the 
beliefs which my mother had imparted to me”. When a solution 
was furnished, it was furnished in the manner of the Qur^dn. Imam 
Fakhruddin Razi of the School of A^ari, who took a leading part 
in the controversy, had ultimately to admit in his last work ; 

“I employed all the methods which philosophy and dialectic 
had provided, but in the end I realized that these methods 
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neither could bring solace to the weary heart nor qhench the 
thirst of the thirsty. The best method and the nearest to reality 
was the method provided by the Qur^dn. In respect of the affirma¬ 
tion of attributes, recite : Beneficient God is seated on the throne 
of heaven,” and in the negation of similitudes, recite : “Nought 
there is like unto Him”. In other words, do not lose touch with 
either ‘affirmation’ or ‘negationHe who has had the opportunity 
to experience what I have experienced, will realize this truth 
even as I have done. ” 

This is the reason why the early traditionalists adopted the 
attitude of Tp £wid or o X sub mi ssion, whereby they could affirm 
and believe in what was stated of God in the Qur’an but suspend 
judgment concerning it and offer no interpretations thereof. That 
was why they characterized the JaJiimiyd denial of attributes as 
nullification, as also the interpretation of the Mutizila and A^aria. 
The dialecticians in return accused them of anthropomorphic lean¬ 
ings, but they retorted by saying that their own so called anthro¬ 
pomorphism was better than the nullification of the dialecticians. 
Tor, they said, in their attitude there was something which they 
could definitely believe in, whereas there was no redeeming feature 
in the negative attitude of the dialecticians. * 

Imam I bn Tayyimiya and his pupil Imam Ibn Qayyim of the 
later traditionalists gave a serious thought to the problem, and came 
to the conclusion that the attitude adopted by the early 
traditionalists was sound enough. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARYAN AND vSEMITIC STAND-POINTS We 
can now clearly distinguish between the Aryan and the Semitic 
attitudes in this matter. While the Aryan TMosophyysatisfied the 
human urge for pers onification of God 1^ throwing open the door 
of image -worship, the Quran satisfied this urge by personifying 
onlyjbhe^attributes of Go(?and shutting out all avenues for going 
down anyTurther. The result was that every urge for image-worship 
was blocked. 

MUHKAMAT AND MUTA^ABiHAT The Qur'du has divided its 
contents into two categories. One it calls the MuhTcamdt, and the 
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other Mutashabihdt. The Muh arejw^at^are clear to, the mind 
of man, and which concern practical life, and which offer no equi¬ 
vocal meaning. The Mutashabihdt, on the other hand, are those 

portions of the Qur’dn, the real m eanin g of which the mind of man 
ca nnot fully grasp, and which for that reason one should not attempt 
to probe, or make them the subject of subtle disquisition. 

He it is who hath sent down to thee the Book. Some of its 
signs are of themselves perspicuous; — these form the core of 
the Book — and others are figurative. But they whose hearts 
are prone to perversity, exploit its figures, craving discord, 
craving an interpretation ; yet none knoweth its interpreta¬ 
tion but God. And the stable in knowledge say, “We believe 
in it: it is all from our Lord. ” But none will bear this in 
mind, save men endowed with understanding. (^: 3 : 6) 

The attributes are to be treated as Mutashabihdt. So, the 

Qur^dn considers that intellectual efforts to comprehend them 
as fruitless. Indeed, they will open the door for doubts and 
misrepresentations. Tafwid is the only attitude appropriate to the 
situation, the attitude of affirmation and belief in them and suspen¬ 
sion of judgment. All the philosophic disquisitions, which our 
dialecticians have indulged in, are not in conformity with the 
teaching of the Qur’an. 

ABSOLUTENESS AND PERSONIFICATION IN THE UPANISHADS It 
is necessary at this stage to make it clear that the emphasis which 
the Vedanta Sutra and its great commentator Sankaracharya laid 
on the negation of attributes was only to point out the nature of 
the absoluteness which was assigned to Brahman, the Absolute 
Being. But the two did not deny that below this absoluteness, there 
was a stage where the Absolute displays positive attributes and 
becomes the worshipped of the human worshipper. 

In the estimate of the Upanishads, the Absolute Being is Niru- 
padhiyka Sat, Nirguna or beyond attributive manifestation. If at 
all any positive attribute is posited of Him, it is one of affirmation 
of negation or the attribute of attributelessness. “We cannot say 
anything about Him ; for, if at all we say anything, the inevitable 
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result will be to limit the illimitable. If the finite can perceive the 
infinite, then we shall have to admit that either the finite is infinite, 
or that the infinite has become the finite. ” (Sankaracharya, Brahma 
Sutra, Ch. III). “If we refer to anything in words, we either relate 
it to its active quality or the category it belongs to, or explain its 
relative significance. But we cannot assign Brahma to any category. 
He does not represent any class. We cannot specify His active 
qualities or apply to Him any appellation. We cannot say he is 
like this, nor can we say that he is not like that, for, He has no 
similitude. And since there is no similitude to Him, one cannot 
conceive of any non-similitude, or otherliness also to Him. Even like 
negation, similitude is only a relative term.” (Sankara Bhasya 
Brahma Sutra, Chs. I & III). 

Reality in its state of absoluteness is undefinable, and is beyond 
the logical beyond. So the Vedanta Sutra has divided existences into 
two circles. One, it calls that which is capable of being conceived, 
the other that which is not capable of being conceived. The sphere 
capable of being conceived is that of Prakrti or of elements, intellect, 
mind and ego. The other, or the sphere not capable of being 
conceived is that of Brahma or of the Absolute Being. Such was also 
the belief held by the Neo-Platonic School of Alexandria and such 
was the belief which the philosophers of Islam and Sufis adopted. 
The Sufis call the state of absoluteness Ahdiyat. They say that 
Ahdiyat is incapable of being conceived, incapable of interpretation 
and is beyond all logical bounds. 

But the state of absoluteness descends into a state where positive 
attributes receive personification. The Upanishads call this Ishwara 
and Sufis Wdhidiyat. Among the commentators of Vedanta Sutras, 
Sankara was the most insistent on upholding the Upanishad stand¬ 
point of negation of attributes. Still, even he had to accept the 
concept of Saguna Brahman or personified Brahman. He no doubt 
calls this stage of gnosis as Apram or lower concept of God ; but 
he at the same time admits the need for such a concept, since this 
is the highest which the mind of man can conceive of. (Sankara 
Bhasya, 1 : 2 Chandogya Upanishad, Sec. 8). 

ATTRIBUTES OF MERCY AND BEAUTY From the standpoints of 
mercy and beauty also, the Qur’anic transcendentalism is perfect. 
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When the Qur'an was delivered, the element of terror predominated 
in the Judaic concept of God. The Magian concept presented the 
forces of light and darkness as two distinct entities. Christianity 
emphasizes love and kindness, but the significance of recompense 
for human actions was relegated to the background. Likewise, the 
followers of Buddhism laid stress on love and kindness, but justice 
did not receive proper recognition. The Qur'an afforded a concept 
of mercy and beauty which, on the one hand, allowed no room 
for terror and, on the other, gave adequate recognition to the law 
of requital in human action. It rested recompense on justice. In 
respect of the attributes of God, the general attitude of the Qur'an 
is expressed in the following words: 

Say: Call upon God (Allah), or call upon the God of mercy 
(A1 Rahman) by whichsoever ye will invoke Him: He 
hath most excellent and most beautiful names. (Q : 17 : 110) 

Here the Qur'an designates the attributes of God as God’s most 
beautiful names. In other words, there is no attribute of God which 
is not beautiful. The Qur'an refers to them very freely throughout 
the Book. Among these, there are a few attributes which may seem 
attributes of terror and majesty. Even these, it calls beautiful, for 
they but manifest power allied to justice. Power and justice when 
exercised in the interests of life are beautiful attributes. They cannot 
be called terror and frightfulness. In fact, in the Surat-al-Hashr 
(Chap. 59) mercy and beauty are mixed up with terror and majesty, 
all of which it styles as the beautiful names of God. 

God is He, than whom there is no other God; — the 
Sovereign, the Holy One, the Source of Peace (and Perfec¬ 
tion), the Guardian of Paith, the Preserver of Safety, the 
Exalted in Might, the Irresistable, the Supreme : Glory to 
God! (High is He) above those whom they associate with Him. 
He is God, the Creater, the Evolver, the Bestower of forms 
(or Colours), To Him belong the Most Beautiful Names : 
Whatever is in the heavens and on earth, doth declare His 
Praise and Glory : And He is the Exalted in Might, the Wise. 
(0 : 69 : 23-4) 
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Most excellent names hath God : hy these call ye on Him, 
and leave alone those who pervert theih. (Q: 7 : 180) 

Hence it is that in the Surat-ul-Fdtihd all the attributes of God 
are summed up in the three attributes of Rububi yat (Providence) 
Rahnia t (Mercy) and (Justice) and there is here absolutely 
no reference to terror. 

f The Qur’anic concept of the unity of God is so perfect and definite 
/ that we scarcely find the like of it prevailing before. If God is unique 
in His essence, it follows that He must be unique in his attributes 
also. For, the greatness of his uniqueness cannot be sustained, if 
any other being is to share his attributes. Every other religion 
before the delivery of the Qur'dn had emphasized the positive side 
of the unity of God, but had made no attempt to present the negative 
side of it. The positive side is that God is one. The negative is that 
there is none like unto Him. And when there is none like unto Him, 
it follows that whatever attributes that might be assigned to Him 
cannot be assigned at the same time to any other. The former postu¬ 
late is called ^ Unity in Essence ’, and the latter ‘ Unity in Attributes 
Prior to the Qur'anic concept, stress was no doubt laid on the concept 
of unity in essence, but the niceties implicit in the concept of the 
unity in attributes was yet to be fully appreciated. 

It is why we find in every earlier religion the belief in the unity 
of God subsisting side by side with image and hero-worship. In 
India, probably from the very beginning, it was tacitly admitted 
that hero-worship and the worship of demi-gods were indispensable 
for the masses, reserving the concept of the unity of God for the 
elite only. The same was the case in Greece. The Greek thinkers 
were certainly not unaware of the fact that the gods of Olympus had 
no reality about them. Still, save Socrates, none had felt the need 
for interfering in the people’s belief in those gods. Their view was 
that if the worship of the gods was not maintained, the religious 
life of the people would get disturbed. It is said of Pythagoras that 
when he completed his system of arithmetic, he, in gratitude, offered 
to the gods the sacrifice of a hundred bullocks. 

LIMITS or PROPHETHOOD In this connection, the aspect which 
calls for special attention is the status accorded to the founder of 
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a religion or to the propounder of an idea. True that no teaching can 
ac^uirejhe rejutatiQrL.Qf gre^tn^s, so long as. the personality of 
the Jeacher does not itself display the quality of greatness. ;^t 
there are limits to greatness of personalit^lt is here that many have 
stumbled, because they could not draw the boundary line for it. 
The result was that the founder of a religion or of a School of philo- 
sophy was hailed sometimes as an Avatar, sometimes as the SgjLQf 
God, and sometimes as Partner of God, and where this was not 
possible, he was, at any rate, olfered the honour and devotion 
usually offered to God. The Jews, for instance, after their early 
period of ignorance, although they did not take to image-worship, 
they did erect statues over the remains of their prophets and 
endowed them with a holiness such as was associated with places 
of worship. There is absolutely no room for image-worship in the 
teaching of B uddha . In fact his last testament which has reached us 
was : “See that you, dp .not w ors hip my-ashes. If you. do,* the path 
o f sal vation will he_ dosed_foj:-you. ” But what his followers have 
actually done is all before us. They not only erected places of wor¬ 
ship over Buddha’s ashes and relics, but as the means for propaga¬ 
tion of his religion, they spread images of him throughout the world. 
The fact is that a larger number of images of Buddha exist today 
in the world than of any other personality or deity. Likewise, as 
we know, the real teaching of Christianity concentrated on the unity 
of God, but within one hundred years of its advent, Christ himself 
was raised to the position of God. 

UNITY IN ATTRIBUTES But the Qur an gave so perfect a picture of 
unity in attributes that it closed the door forever for every such 
aberration. It did not simply lay its supreme emphasis on the 
unity of God, but blocked all avenues for polytheism and this is 
its principal peculiarity. 

The Qur an asserts that God alone is worthy of worship. If you 
turn to any other in devotion, you cease to be a believer in the 
u nity of God. It says that He it is who answers the cry of man and 
fulfils his prayers. So, if you associate any other with Him in your 
prayers or supplications, you simply associate that other in the 
divinity also of God. All forms of devotion are meant to be links 
between man and God. If you associate anyone else in your devotion, 
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the spirit of devotion is vitiated. Indeed, your belief itself in the 
unity of God gets tainted. That is why in the Surat-ul-Fdtihd, the 
form or prayer is set: “ alon e do we se rve an dfrom Thee alone 
do we seek aid”. The emphasis is on the Thee alone. Such great stress 
does the Qur’dn lay on this ‘unity of God in His attributes’ that there 
is hardly a page in the whole of the Qur'dn where the truth is not 
pointedly brought to view. 

The most important question with which the Qurdn concerns 
itself is that of the exact position which the prophets occupy in 
the scheme of the Quran. Over and over again does the Qur’dn 
point out that the prophet nf Tslapy is hnt a human be ing and. a 
servant of_God. The very basic belief in Islam runs: “I affirm 
that there is no God except Allah and I affirm that Muhammad is 
his servant and his message-bearer”. In this formula the affirmation 
of the unity of God is as emphatic as the affirmation of the position 
of the Prophet as but a servant of God and the bearer of His message. 
Why was this made the basic doctrine of Islam? It was done simply 
to prevent the Prophe t fro m...ever being haij£.d„a^ an Avatar, or 
raised from the position of a servant of God to that of God Himself. * 
No one can enter the fold of Islam who does not subscribe to the 
belief that the Prophet is but a servant of God, even as he subscribes 
to the belief in the unity of God. 

That was the reason why notwithstanding the numerous dissen¬ 
sions that arose among Muslims after the death of the Prophet, no 
difference was entertained among them on the question of his 
personality. Not many hours had passed after he had passed away 
when Abu^^akr, the Prophet’s father-in-law and the first Khalif 
of Islam ascending the pulpit proclaimed : 

I “He who worshipped Muhammad, let him know that 
I Muhammad is dead, and he who worshipped God, let him know 
ithat God ever lives. He has no death. ” 

ONE CONCEPT FOR ALL Prior to the advent of the Qurdn distinc¬ 
tion was made between the common people and the elite in the 
imparting of religious knowledge. In India, three grades were fixed. 
For the common people image worship was prescribed, and for the 
elite the method of communion with God, while for the elite of the 
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elite the privilege of pantheistic experience. The same was the case 
in Greece. It was considered that the concept of an abstract deity 
was possible to be conceived only by those who were versed in 
philosophic learning and that it was safe for the common people 
to engage themselves in the worship of demi-gods only. The Qur^dn 
brushed aside this distinction. It presented to one and all but a single 
v^y^f_a£proach to God, and afforded but a single view to them of 
divine attributes. It offered to both philosophers or the gnostics 
and the common people one and the same glow of Reality. It opened 
for them all but one door of belief and faith. The concept of God 
which it presented was intended to satisfy alike the philosopher and 
the gnostic, and the peasant and the shepherd. 

There is another aspect of this question which calls for considera¬ 
tion. The distinction which was observed in India between the 
common people and the elite was the result of the practical sense 
of compromise which prevailed here. Here, every form of religious 
belief or exercise was given a home, and every thought, the freedom 
to grow and develop. Religious differences, which among other 
nations led to internecine civil wars, came to be regarded here as 
but subjects of compromise. Adaptability was the spirit of life here. 
A Vedantist knows that communion with Reality is infinitely 
higher than image worship. But he never sets his face against 
image worship ; for, he thinks that this is the first stage in the 
journey to God, and that whatever path one may choose to traverse, 
the ultimate goal for one and all is but one and the same. Prof. C. 
E. M. Joad makes a special reference to this peculiar feature of 
Indian History, even as some of the earlier writers had done. 

The spirit of tolerance which has characterised Indian History, 
no doubt, deserves a meed of praise. But life is an expression of 
action and inter-action, and unless we draw a limit or line for every 
type of activity, canons of knowledge and morality will get dis¬ 
turbed, and we shall cease to possess any definite sense of moral 
values. Tolerance is a good thing, but strength of belief and opinion, 
and integrity of thought are also factors of life which we cannot 
discard. A line of demarcation for the expression of each quality in 
us needs to be drawn. For, moral iniunctions cannot otherwise be 
put into effect. Once these lines are disturbed or weakened, the 
edifice of morality begins to totter. Forgiveness for instance, is a 
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good and beautiful quality. But this very forgiveness, once it over¬ 
steps its legitimate boundary, ceases to be forgiveness ; it becomes 
timidity or cowardice. Courage is the highest human quality, but 
this very quality once it develops in excess, no longer remains 
courage ; it becomes terror and oppression. 

Here are two situations. You cannot deal with them in the same 
wav. One situation is this. We are face to face with a belief. We 
have a firm and a definite opinion about it. The question arises : 
what should be our line of action in respect of it ? Shall we waver 
or remain firm in our attitude ? The other situation is this. Others, 
even like us, have reached certain definite conclusions about one 
and the same thing, but adopt a different line of action. What 
should be our attitude towards them ? Have they or have they not 
the right to go their owm way ? 

Tolerance is to acknowledge the right of another to hold to his 
own views and foUow his own way. Even when his way is clearly 
the wrong way, you cannot deny him the right to pursue it. But 
if tolerance is given the latitude to water down your own beliefs 
and affect your decisions, then, it ceases to be tolerance. 

Compromise is a necessity of life. In fact life is one long com¬ 
promise. But there should be a limit to it. A line will have to be 
drawn somewhere, and once it is drawn, one’s belief begins to live 
on its own. So long as you do not feel the inward urge to alter 
that belief, you are bound by it. You will certainly respect the 
beliefs of others, but you will insist on your right not to let your 
own belief weaken on that account. 

How numerous are the incidents of history which have followed 
a violation of this condition. Intensity of belief has at times led 
people to set aside all considerations of tolerance, and forcibly 
invade the beliefs and wavs of life of others. At other times, tolerance 
has been given so great a latitude that strength of belief has ceased 
to bear any meaning. Examples of the former may easily be 
furnished from the history of religious persecutions, and those of 
the latter from the history of India. Here in India, the highest 
flights of the human mind could not remain immune from the touch 
of superstition. The process has gone on of compromise between 
knowledge and intellect on the one hand, and ignorance and 
superstition on the other. These compromises have disfigured 
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the Indian intellect. The beauty of the Indian mind and all its 
great achievements have been clouded by superstition and image 
worship. The talented Hindu writer, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, while 
reviewing the impact of the non-Aryan culture of India on the 
culture of the Aryan settlers here observes : 

“The explanation of the miscellaneous character of the Hindu 
religion, which embraces all the intermediate regions of thought 
and belief from the wandering fancies of savage superstitions to 
the highest insight of daring thought, is here. From the beginning, 
the Aryan religion was expansive, self-developing and tolerant. 
It went on accommodating itself to the new forces it met within 
its growth. In this can be discerned a refined sense of humility 
and sympathetic understanding. The Indian Aryan refused to 
ignore the lower religions and fight them out of existence. He 
did not possess the pride of the fanatic that his was the one 
true religion. If a god satisfies the human mind in its own way, 
it is a form of truth. None can lay hold upon the whole of truth. 
It can be won only by degrees, partially and provisionally. But they 
forgot that intolerance was sometimes a virtue. There is such 
a thing as Gresham’s law in religious matters also. When the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan religions, one refined and the other 
vulgar, the one good and the other base, met, there was the 
tendency for the bad to beat the good out of circulation.” 
{Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 119, second edition) 

The peculiarity of the Quran is that it refused to enter into 
any compromises in the field of beliefs. In its unitary and transcen¬ 
dental concept of God, it is definite and inelastic. This rigidity 
however, does not prevent it from observing tolerance towards 
other beliefs. But it certainly refuses to enter into compromise with 
them. 

The Qur'an bases its concept of God on the inherent universal 
urges of human nature. It has not made of this concept a riddle 
which only a special class of intellect alone can solve. hat is the 
universal human feeling about life 1 It is that tins universe has not 
come into being by itself ; it has been created ; and so it must 
have a creator. What the Quran points out is only this much. 
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Anything over and above this which it deals with does not enter 
into the doctrinal belief. All that is left to be thought over by 
man individually, or to be experienced personally. 

And whoso maketh efforts for us, in our ways will we guide 
them: for God is assuredly with those who do righteous 
deeds. (Q : 29 : 69) 

On Earth are signs for men of firm belief and also in your 
own selves : Will ye not then behold them ? (§ : 51: 21-2) 

The Hindu thinkers distributed different grades of thought 
among different classes of society. From the standpomt of thought 
and belief Islam makes no such distinction. But aptitudes differ. 
Not every one feels the same thirst for knowledge. Masses as a 
class might have certain dispositions, but individuals among them 
are not bound by them. They can rise above them and follow their 
individual aptitudes and inclinations. An authentic tradition of the 
Prophet is related by Bukhari and Muslim known as the Gabriel 
tradition. It speaks of three grades of minds — Islam , ’I mdn^ and 
’ Ihsdn . Islam consists in the affimmtipmjQf the Islamic doctrinal 
beliefs and in the performance of daily pr ayer s, fasting in the 
month of Ramadhan and Hajj, whenever convenient, and the 
payment of Zakdt or the poor-due. ’Imdn lies not only in the 
affirmation of doctrinal_ beliefs, bait in-entertaining an absolute 

conyffitipn .about them. And ’IJisdn is expressed : “ Pray as if thou i 
seest thy God before thee ; and if thou seest Him not, pray in the 
conviction that God is seeing you”. 

The first stage indicates the general attitude. He who affirms 
the doctrinal beliefs and discharges certain duties, he has entered 
the fold of Islam. But mere entry does not argue a state of convic¬ 
tion in him. The first stage of Islam represents only its outward 
aspect. The second stage is that of ’iTudn, where Islam takes bold 
of one’s mind and heart. Once this stage is reached, one enters the 
circle of the select. But the matter does not end here. The know¬ 
ledge of Reality or the real conviction comes at a later stage — the 
stage of 'Ihsdn. But this is not a stage of mere belief or of intellectual 
acquiescence to be reached by communities as communities or on 
the group plane. This is the stage of individual experience, or of 
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personal illumination. Education or doctrinal belief or intellectual 
speculation does not promote the growth of this stage. It is the 
result of personal spiritual endeavour. It is not a matter either to 
teach or to learn. He who has reached this stage, if he could ever 
say anything about it, he can say nothing but this : “Become one 
like me and then behold what you can behold”. 

“ Someone asked me : what is love ? 

Said I: Become one like me, and then you will know what it is. ” 

Islam has made provision for the satisfaction of every kind of 
spiritual thirst. For an average man there is the initial stage, for 
the more advanced the second stage, and for the elite the third. 
But the thirst is to be quenched at one and the same tavern, 
although the cup for each is different. Each gets the cup which 
befits him. 

“The Saqi pours wine to every one from the same jar; 

But in his company, everyone reacts according to his deserts. ” 

It may here be pointed out that c^ertaiiL^ur.%ic expre^^^ 
do lend ^ms^^&.-tQ_various iuterpretations, so much so, that 
if^rae^res to read into them the concept of the unity in being, 
or of pantheism, one can freely do so — expressions such as 
‘He, The First and The Last, and The Apparent and_The 
Hidden’, and ‘ \\Tierever je turn,_ye will behold the countenance 
of God’, and ‘He^s~nearer to you than j ugular,jaein’, and 
‘Every moment He discloses Himself in fresh glory’. One may read 
the same concept also in expressions which convey the idea that 
everything that exists will in the end have to return to God. Those 
who subscribe to this concept freely employ such expressions in 
their support. Indeed, Shah Valiullah goes to the extent of asserting . 
“If I wish to prove the Pantheistic theory of the ‘Unity in Being’ 
I can do so by a reference to the very text of the Qur an and 
Hadith”. But the plain fact should not be lost sight of that it will 
not be proper to give to those expressions any far-fetched inter¬ 
pretations, or invest them with a meaning nr significance, which 
the Muslims of the Prophet’s time did not attach. As for the rest, 
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the method of perception of God through illumination which has 
been followed by gnostics is certainly not in conflict with the 
principles of the Qur’anic concept of God. The Qur’anic concept 
is comprehensive enough to accommodate every unitary concept 
of God. Those who have reached the stage of 'Ihsdn, thev can see 
Reality in its refulgence, and scale the highest heights possible for 
the human soul. 

It may be pointed out that in the search for gnosis, the human 
mind is to take note of in succession the three great attributes of 
God which the Surat-ul-Fdtihd concentrates upon — Ruhuhiyat, 
Rahrnat and ’Addlat. A study of them as manifested in the life or 
working of the universe will disclose that one attribute gives rise to 
the other in progressive order revealing the beauty that underlies 
the divine order of things, affording thus to every seeker of truth 
ample scope for reflection. 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE: HIDAYAT 


Ihdanas Sirdt Al Mustaqim — Sirdt Al Ladhlna 

An *amta Aldihim ; GJiairil Maghdubi ’Aldihnn Wcdaddallln 

Guide us to the straight path, the path of those to whom thou 
hast been gracious; not of those who have incurred Thy displeasure, 
nor of those who have gone astray. 

HIDAYAT, GUIDANCE Hiddyat means to guide, to show the way. 
The subject has been already referred to in general terms. Here, in 
this section, we propose to look at the different types of guidance 
to which the Qur’dn refers. Of these, Wahl or re vela tion b_eaia^ 
specia] importance. 

We have already noticed that even as the Ruhubiyat of God has 
provided the different species of creation with appropriate bodies, 
it has also endowed them with qualities appropriate to them. It is 
the quality or talent appropriate to each object of creation which 
induces it to seek out its means of life and sustenance. The Qur’dn 
repeatedly draws attention to this fact of life. There are diverse 
means by which an object grows, develops and reaches perfection ; 
and among these the highest rank is assigned to Hiddyat or guidance. 
The Surdt Al-A'ala or Chapter 87 of the Qur'an refers to four 
graded stages of development. 

Praise the name of thy Lord, the Most High who hath 
created, and balanced all things, who hath fixed their 
destinies, and guideth them. (Q SI : 2) 

The stages indicated in this verse are those of Takhllq, Taswlyd, 
Taqdlr and Hiddyat. Take these terms seriatim. 

TakJiUq means to create or to bring into existence that which 
was in a state of non-existence. Tamlyd is to give to this created 
objent-a proper form. Taqdlf, which has been explained at great 
length already, is to assign to this object a role appropriate to it; 
and Hiddyat, which too has already been explained in connection 
with the function of Rububiyat, is to show it the way to its existence 
and sustenance. 
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Take for example, the species of birds, and mark these four 
stages in their life : 

1. To bring them into existence is Takhliq. 

2. To set for them appropriate forms is Taswiyd. 

3. To assign to them appropriate roles or functions, both 
inward and outward is Taqdir. They are designed^ to float in the 
air and not to swim in water as fishes. 

4. To invest them with appropriate instincts and senses 
enabling them to provide for themselves the means of sustenance 
is Hiddyat. 

The Qur'dn points out that even as the Ruhuhiyat of God has 
provided each object with a form and inward and outward talents 
and assigned to it an appropriate role in existence, so also, it has 
endowed it with the gift of self-direction or Hiddyat. 

He said, “Our Lord is He who hath given to everything 
its form and then guideth it aright’'. (Q : 20 : 52) 

In the Qur’dn we meet very often with accounts of conversations 
which the prophet Abraham held with his following. In one place, 
Abraham setting forth his belief says ; 

And bear in mind when Abraham said to his father and 
to his people, “Verdy I am clear of what ye worship. 
Save Him who hath created me ; for he will vouchsafe to me 
guidance”. (Q : 43 : 26-7) 

Mark the words : “He who hath created me, He will vouchsafe to 
me guidance”. The same belief is set forth more clearly is Surat- 
ul-Sha’ara, Chapter 26 : 

The Lord of the worlds who hath created me, and guideth me, 
who giveth me food and drink, and when I am sick. He 
healeth me. (Q : 2Q : 80) 

The argument here is that He who has provided me with every 
means of sustenance, and given me food to satisfy my hunger, 
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water to quench, my thirst, and remedies for my ailments will not 
surely leave me unprovided with the talent of self-direction. Since 
He has created me, He will assuredly guide me in life. 

And he said, “Verily I repair to my Lord, who will guide 
me”. (0:37:99) 

Mark the term Rahbi, ‘My Lord’. When God is my Rabb, His 
Rububiyat will certainly provide me with what I need for self- 
direction. 

THREE GRADES OF HiDAYAT Hiddyat is of three kinds. One is the 
Hiddyat of i nstinc ts ; and this is innate in animal life. It serves 
indeed as its inspiration. We notice that the moment a child is borne, 
it begins to cry for its nourishment, and without any external 
direction, it straightway takes its mouth to the breasts of its mother, 
and finds its food there. 

Next to instinct, is the Hiddyat of s enses which is higher in rank 
than the former. This provides us with the talent for seeing, hearing, 
tasting, feeling and smelling by means of which we gather a 
knowledge of the external world of relations. 

The above two forms of Hiddyat are common to man and the 
lower animal. But in_man, there exists a third type of Hiddyat, 
and that is the Hiddyat of^e^on. It is this third variety of directive 
force provided in man which opens out for him an endless vista 
of progress, and marks him as the consummation to which all 
creation on earth has moved. 

Instinct creates in an object the urge to seek out the things it 
needs. Senses direct it to them : and reason suggests the manner 
of making use of them : The lower animals do not need the third 
faculty. They do not therefore advance beyond the stage of instinct 
and senses. In man alone, the three faculties have combined. 

What is this faculty of reason in man ? It is only a more highly 
developed form of the faculty in lower animals which stimulates 
in them the talents of instincts and senses. Just as the human form 
is the finest expression of life in its outward or physical aspect, the 
quality of reason in man is the noblest of the inward forces at work 
in him. The quality of perception which lies hidden in plant life and 
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whicli expresses itself in instincts and senses in animal life, reaches 
its perfection in human life and comes to be styled reason. 

EVERY HiDAYAT HAS ITS LIMITS It is to be noted that every one 
of these three forms of Hiddyat provided by Nature has its limits 
beyond which it does not function. Had there been no provision 
made for yet a further form of directive force of Hiddyat, man would 
not have reached the spiritual heights to which he has risen. 

The directive force of instinct creates in us the urge to seek out 
the things that need. It by itself does not, however, help us to 
reach anything external to us. This is made possible by the directive 
force of the senses. Where instinct finds itself helpless, the directive 
force of the senses comes to its aid. And then the eye begins to see, 
the ear to hear, the tongue to taste, the hand to touch,-und the nose 
to smell. It is thus that we form a contact with our external world. 
But the directive force of the senses operates to but a limited extent. 
The eye sees only under certain conditions. Where these conditions 
are not fulfilled, as for instance when there is no light about us, or 
the object is too distant, we fail to see it. But this faculty can at best 
create in us the sense of things. But sense alone does not take us 
far. In life, we need to form views of our own or formulate principles. 
This is the function of the third directive force viz. reason. It 
co-ordinates all that is gathered by our senses and draws conclusions 
therefrom. 

ONE TYPE OF HIDAYAT CORRECTS THE OTHER It may also be noted 
that even as the directive force of the senses is both a check and an 
aid to instinct, even so, reason is a check and an aid to the senses, 
for the senses are not only limited in their reaches, but sometimes 
create illusions. We perceive an object from a distance and feel 
that it is no larger than a speck, though in reality it is a bulky tomb. 
In sickness we taste sweet honey, but its taste is bitter. We notice 
the reflection of a pole in water. The reflection is slanting, although 
the pole is in reality straight. Very often, in moments of sickness, 
our ears seem to receive a variety of notes ; but the notes have no 
independent existence. Were there no directive force in us higher 
than that of the senses, it would not have been possible for us to 
detect the errors of our senses. So, a provision is made for such 
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a force in us, and this is called ‘intellect’ or ‘reason’. It is this force 
which enables us to say that the sun is not just a large gilded plate, 
as it appears from its present distance, but is a mighty heavenly 
body ; that honey remains always sweet, and that if it seems bitter 
to our tongue at any moment, it is due to the momentary condition 
of our tongue itself; and that the notes that seem to strike our 
ears in certain moments of sickness are not external to us, but are 
due to the disturbances in our own heated brains. 

THE FOURTH TYPE OF HiDAYAT We have already pointed out that 
every talent of Hidayat in us has a limit set to it beyond which it 
cannot function. That is so even with reason. And this is because 
reason functions within the bounds of our senses and can have no 
independent existence outside of them. What is beyond our senses, 
reason can scarcely comprehend. It cannot lead us into the realms 
of life beyond that of our senses. Even in the sphere of mundane 
activity which may be regarded as its field of operation, reason or 
intellect cannot always give us an effective lead. It comes every now 
and then into conflict with our desires, and very often desires 
triumph. Reason clearly points out that a certain act is bound to 
cause injury to us, but desire impels us to disregard reason. The 
question then arises : Is there no_ further directive Joice.. or Hidayat 
to h^ius where reason proves ineffective? The Hidayat of the senses 
can correct that of the instincts, and that of reason correct the 
Hidayat of the senses. Is there no force which may correct reason 
in its turn? The Quv an points out that there is such a force, and that 
is the Hidayat of_jeyelation — a measure of divine Rububiyat or 
of the RaJimat implicit therein. It is the greatest of divine gifts 
vouchsafed to man as the Quran repeatedly asserts ; 

We have created man from the union of sexes that We 
might prove him ; and hearing, seeing, have W e made him . 
In a right way have We guided him, be he thankful or un¬ 
grateful. {Q ; 76 ; 2-3) 

What ! have We not made him eyes, and tongue and lips, 
and guided him to the two highways? {Q : 90 ; 8—10) 

God hath brought you out of your mother s womb; you then 
knew nothing; but hath given you hearing, and sight, and 
heart, that haply ye might render thanks. (Q . 16 . 80) 
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Truly it is for Us to show the way to man and truly Our’s 
the future and truly the past. {Q : 92 : 13-4) 

And as to Thamyd, we had vouchsafed them guidance, but 
to guidance did they prefer blindness. (Q: 14-6). 

And whoso maketh efforts for us, in our ways wiU We guide 
them: for God is assuredly with those who do righteous 
deeds. (Q : 29 : 69) 

Note that the term ‘Qalb’ or ‘Fuad’ used in the original does 
not mean merely that part of the body which is called the ‘heart’, 
but it means a force in us which sustains our intellect. 

AL-HUDA It is this element in us which responds to the fourth 
directive force of Hiddyat, viz., Revelation, and is styled Al-Hudd — 
or The guidance ; 

Say : Verily, Guidance from God ! That is the true guidance ; 
and we are commanded to surrender ourselves to the Lord 
of aU Being. (Q : 6 : 71) 

But until thou follow their religion, neither Jews nor 
Christians will be satisfied with thee. Say : Verily, guidance 
of God — that is the guidance. (Q : 2 : 114) 

Al-Hudd means the only real way of guidance. And what is it? 
The Qurdn says that it is the universal guidance of Divine Reve¬ 
lation vouchsafed to one and all from the beginning without dis¬ 
tinction. It says that even as instincts, senses and reason are 
provided to man without distinction of race or colour or circums¬ 
tance, even so, the directive force of Divine Revelation is meant 
to afford guidance to everyone without distinction, and has to be 
distinguished from all other forms of so-caUed guidances which 
have become the exclusive preserves of particular communities and 
have divided mankind into a variety of rival religious groups. It 
gives to this Universal guidance of Revelation the name of Al-Dln 
or the religion or way of life appropriate to the nature and function 
of man or Al-Isldm. 

THE UNITY OF RELIGION AND THE qur’an This great truth forms 
the primary basis of the Qur’anic call. Everjrthing else that the 
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Qur'an presents rests on it. If this fundamental is discarded, the 
entire framework of the Qur’anic message will get out of order. But 
the vagaries of history are strange. The greater the emphasis that 
the Qur'an lays on this truth, the stronger has been the inclination 
on the part of the world to side-track it. In fact, no other truth of 
the Quran has been kept so deliberately out of sight than this. 
Should one study the Qur'an with an open mind, with every predelic- 
tion strictly kept aside, and look into its numerous clear assertions 
in this respect, and then look at those who nevertheless regard the 
religion of the Qur'an as nothing else than an exclusive religious 
groupism, even as other religions, one will assuredly cry out 
that either the eyes of such people deceive them, or that they deliver 
their verdict on anything even without looking at it. 

To clarify this great issue, it will be necessary to explain at some 
length what view the Qur'an holds of Revelation and Prophethood, 
and along what path it desires humanity to proceed. 

PRISTINE UNITY OF MAN — THEN DISUNITY — REVELATION The 
following is a gist of what the Qur'an has said in this connection. 

At first mankind lived a natural life. There was neither mutual 
rivalry among them, nor enmity between one and another. Life 
was uniform for one and all, and they were content with their 
natural united life. It was at a subsequent stage when they multi¬ 
plied, and economic pressure gave rise among them to conflict of 
interests resulting in the oppression of the weak that society came 
to be divided into groups on the basis of interests, each hating the 
other. The situation demanded the delivery of a message of truth 
and justice. It was thus that the door of prophethood or Revelation 
opened, and a series of prophets followed in succession to bring 
home to mankind the truth which they had neglected and suffered 
in consequence. The Qur'an calls these benefactors of mankind as 
Rasul or message^bearers, for they brought to mankind the divine 
message of truth. 

Menjc^e atJirst but one commuqity: then they fell to 
varianceT and had not a decree (of respite) previously gone 
forth from thy Lord, their differences had surely been decided 
between them. (Q:10: 19) 
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Mankind was but one people ; and God sent prophets to 
announce glad tidings and to warn ; and He sent down with 
them the Book of Truth, that it might decide the disputes 
of men. (Q : 2 : 213) 

MESSAGE UNIVERSAL The message of these prophets was one and 
the same and was not meant for any particular clime or country or 
people. It had a universal application for mankind as a whole 
wherever they lived. The Quran states that there is no corner of the 
world occupied by man where this universal message was not 
delivered. 

Nor hath there been a people unvisited by a warner. 
(Q : 35 : 23) 

Assuredly, Thou (0 Prophet) art a warner. And every 
people hath had its guide. (Q : 13 : 9) 

And every people hath had its apostle. And when their 
apostle came, a rightful decision took place between them, 
and they were not wronged. (Q : 10 : 48) 

The Qur'an adds that numerous were the messengers who thus 
delivered the message in the past, though only a few of them 
are mentioned by name. 

And yet how many prophets sent We among those of old. 
(« : 43 : 5) 

We never chastised until We had first sent an apostle. 
(0 : 17 :16) 

And we have already sent apostles before thee : Of some 
We have told thee, and of others We have told thee nothing. 
(Q : 40 : 78) 

MESSAGE ALWAYS THE SAME The way of God has been one and 
the same everywhere. It cannot differ from itself in any circum¬ 
stance. It has therefore addressed itself to humanity in one and 
the same fashion. The Quran says that the way of the prophets 
or of those who delivered the divine message, whatever the time 
or clime they belonged to, was therefore one and the same, and 
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that one and all preached but one and the same universal law of 
goodness in life. And what then is this law ? It is the law of “^belief 
and righteous living, of belief in one supreme Lord of the universe 
and of righteous living’ in accordance with that belief. Any religion 
other than this or conflicting with it is not religion in the strict 
sense of the term. 

And to e very j3eopJ.e_haye We^sent an ^po^tle saying: 
Se rve G od an d turn away from Taghut (forces for mischief 
and disorder). (Q : 16 : 38) 

No apostle have We sent before thee to whom We did not 
reveal: ‘‘Verily there is no God beside Me : Therefore serve 
Me”. (e:21 :24) 

The Quran says that there has been no founder of religion 
who has not emphasized the observance of a single religion by all 
mankind and has not discouraged differences therein. The aim of 
every one of them was to gather together those who stood divided. 
It was never meant to keep them isolated from each other. The 
primary purpose was to see that all mankind served but one God 
and lived together in mutual love and affection. 

And truly this your religion is one religion ; and I am your 
Lord. {Q : 23 ; 52) 

The Qur’anic argument is : God has given you all but one form 
— the human form, and welded you into one community. But you 
have divided yourselves into so-called races and have kept your¬ 
selves aloof from one another on the basis of this distinction, and 
have carved out accordingly different homelands. You have divided 
yourselves into countless so-called nations, each running at the 
throat of every other. Dispersed as you are under different climes, 
you have in the course of history, developed different colours. This 
has furnished you a further excuse for mutual dislike, \ou have 
also developed different tongues or languages. Even this is made 
an argument for mutual isolation. And then you have created 
classes among yourselves — of the rich and the poor, the master 
and the servant, the touchables and the untouchables, the strong 
and the weak, the high and the low, and so on. The basic urge 
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in you is to live for one’s own self and to overlook the interests 
of others. In such a situation, is there anything that can bring 
you all together, notwithstanding your differences ? The Qur'an 
says that there is, and that is the thought of one common God 
for one and all. However numerous the groups into which you have 
divided yourselves, you cannot divide God into as many pieces. 
The one God of all ever remains one, and is one. You have all 
to bow at His threshold. Despite your internal differences, you are 
all linked into but one chain. Whatever your so-called race, your 
homeland, your nationality, and whatever your circumstances in 
life or sphere of activity, if only you all resolve to serve but one 
God, all these differences will lose their sting. Your hearts will be 
united. You will begin to feel that the entire globe is your home 
and that all mankind is but one people, and that you all form but 
a single family — ’^i/aZ-^?/a^theJfamily_of^God’. 

So the Qur'an says : The message which all the prophets delivered 
was that mankind should follow one way, the way of God, Al-DiUy 
and should not differ from each other in respect of that way. 

To you (the Prophet of Islam) hath he prescribed the faith 
which He commended unto Noah, and which We have 
revealed to thee, and which We commended unto Abraham 
and Mose s and Je^s, saying, “Observe this faith, and be 
not divided into sects therein”. {Q : 42 : 13) 

The Qur'an asserts that there is no revealed scripture which 
does not lay stress on the need to follow the way of God that it 
speaks of. 

Say : Bring forth your proofs. This is the truth which those 
who are with me bear in mind, and this the truth preached 
by those who came before me; but most people know not the 
truth, and turn aside. 

No apostle have We sent before thee to whom We did not 
reveal that “Verily, there is no God beside Me. Therefore 
worship Me”. (Q : 21 : 23-4) 

Not merely this, the Qur'an calls upon every one to show whether 
the messages delivered before that of the Qur'an differed in any 
manner from the message it delivered. 
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Say : Bring me a Book sent down before this Qur’an, or 
traces of knowledge thereof if ye are men of truth. (Q : 46 : 4) 

SCRIPTURES Similarly, the Qur’an cites the recognition of one 
scripture by another scripture as a further proof in favour of its 
contention that a ll revealed religions present but one and the same 
basiejofissage. It says that the teaching of one religion endorses 
the teach ing of another : one does not deny the other. So when 
these endorse each other, it follows that there is something in 
these several teachings which is common to them aU and which 
- serves as a point round which everything else revolves. For, when 
one and the same idea is stated and emphasized, at different times, 
in different places, among different peoples, under diverse names, 
in various manners and in different languages, the natural con¬ 
clusion that forces itself for attention is that there is something 
real and abiding about it. 

In truth hath He sent down to thee the Book, which con- 
firmeth those that precede it: for He had sent down the 
law and the Evangel aforetime, for man’s guidance. (Q: 3 : 2) 

This is the reason why the Qur’an frequently refers to the message 
and commandments of the scriptures delivered before it. It bears 
witness to the similarity and oneness of their teachings. 

AL-DIN AND AL-SHAR’a : DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RELIGIONS The 

question arises ; If revelation directs all mankind to but one and 
the same truth, or the founders of different religions have preached 
but one and the same principle of life, how come in the differences 
which exist between religion and religion, and why is it that one 
and the same code of law, conduct and ceremonials and ritual is 
not prescribed by one and all, and why again the form of worship 
observed in one religion is different from that in another, why 
one turns in one direction in prayer and why another in another, 
and why the laws in one differ in style from those in another ? 

NO DIFFERENCES IN DIN : DIFFERENCES ONLY IN SHAR’a The 
Qur’an says that differences in respect of religion are of two kinds. 
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One is tliat which is the result of a deliber ate deviation from the 
common basic message effected by its followers. A difference of this 
type marks only the nature of waywardness wrought and does not 
argue any differences between religions as such. The other kind is 
a diffi renc e m regulations arising therefrom. For instance, one 
religion prescribes a particular form of worship ; another a different 
form. A difference of this nature is not a difference touching the 
basic character of religion, but a difference touching its outward 
manifestation. 

The Qur an points out that the teaching of a religion is two-fold. 
One consti^tes its spirit ; the other its outward manifestation. 
The former is primary in importance, the latter secondary. The 
first is called Din : the second Shara_ OT Minhdj and Nusk. Shara 
and Minhdj mean the path ; and Nusk the manner or ceremonial 
of devotion. In practice however, Shara has come to mean the law 
prescribed by religion and Nusk merely the form of devotion or 
worship. The Qufdn states that the differences which exist between 
one religion and another are not differences in Din, the basic 
provision, but in the manner of giving effect to it, or in the Shar’a 
and Minhdj, not in the spirit of religion, but in its outward form. 
This difference was but natural. The essential purpose of religion 
is the progress and well-being of humanity. But the condition and 
circumstance of man has not been the same in everv clime and at 
all times. Intellectual and social aptitudes have varied from time 
to time and from country to country necessitating variations in 
Shara and Minhdj. That explains the differences noticeable between 
one Shar’a and another. 


To every people have We appointed observances which they 
observe. Therefore, let them not dispute this matter with 
thee, but bid them to their Lord (the basic provision) for 
thou art on the right way. (Q :22 : 66) 


When the Prophet gave up his practice of turning toward 
Jerusalem in prayer and chose to turn toward Ka’aba in Mecca 
instead, the change was displeasing to the Jews and Christians. 
So great was the importance attached to the outward form ! The 
ceremonial was with them the criterion of right and wrong and 
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truth and untruth ! The Qur'an made a different approach to the 
subject. It did not regard the outward form by any means the 
criterion of inward truth or the basis of religion. Every religion 
has had to evolve its own ritual as demanded by its environment. 

The thing that matters is devotion to God and righteous living. 

So, he who is anxious to practise truth in life, has primarily to 
concentrate on the essential and make that the test of everything 
or the criterion by which he should distinguish right from wrong 
or truth from untruth. 

And for every one a side to turn to (for prayer). 

Better therefore, vie one with another in good works. 

God will gather you all together, for God hath power over 
all things. (Q : 2 :148) 

ESSENTIALS OF RELIGION The Qurdu goes further, and in clear 
language explains what the essentials of a religion exactly are, or 
what really contributes to good life in the religious sense of the 
term. Eeligion does not lie in merely turning to the east or the west. 
Eeal religion is to offer devotion to God and live a righteous life. 

The Quran presents the essential elements which enter into the 
composition of religion in the following words: 

“Righteousness is not that you turn your faces (in prayer) -r 
towards the east or the west; but righteousness is this, that 
one believeth in God, in the Last Day, in the angels, in the Books 
and in the Prophets, and for the love of God giveth of his wealth 
to his kindred and to the orphans and to the needy and to the 
way-farer, and to those who ask and to effect the freedom of the 
slave, and observeth prayer and payeth the poor-one and is of 
those who are faithful to their engagements when they have 
engaged in them, and endureth with fortitude poverty, distress, 
and moments of peril — these are they who are ^true in their 
faith and these are they who are truly righteous.” {Q : 2 : 177) 


This verse has stood in the Quran for over 1,300 years. If the world 
has, nevertheless, still to understand its basic objective, it certainly 
is not the fault of the Qur an. 
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DIFFERENCE IN shar’a INEVITABLE In the Chapter Ma'ida 
(Chapter 5), reference is made to the different religious social dis¬ 
pensations. After referring successively to Moses, Jesus and the 
Prophet of Islam, the chapter proceeds to state : 

To each among you have We prescribed a law and an open 
way. If God had so willed, He would have made you all of 
one pattern ; but He would test you by what He hath given 
to each. Be emulous then, in good deeds. (Q : 5 : 51) 

BASIS OF religion DISREGARDED Read the above passage carefully 
and ponder over every word of it. When the Qur'an was delivered, 
the followers of the prevailing religions took the outward forms of 
religion for religion itself, and all enthusiasm for religion therefore 
was spent on ritual. Every group denied salvation to every other 
merely on the basis of ritual. But rituaLw as not reli gion , said the 
Qur'an, nor the criterion of truth. It was merely an outward aspect 
of religion. The spirit was something superior to it, and that alone 
was Dm or religion. Dm in reality was devotion to God through 
righteous living, and was no exclusive heritage of any single group 
of people. On the other hand, it was the common heritage of all 
mankind, and knew no change. Actions and customs are but secon¬ 
dary to it. They have changed and are liable to change from time to 
time and vary from country to country under the exigencies of time 
and circumstance. Whatever differences one may notice between one 
religion and another, they relate particularly to this sphere of life. 

The Qur’an asks : “ Why do you give so great an importance to 
ceremonial?” It says: “God had prescribed different ceremonials 
at different times and for different countries. Whatever was appro¬ 
priate to a particular situation was prescribed. Had God so desired. 
He, would have made all mankind of but one pattern. But that 
evidently was not His purpose. Variations were called for ; and 
these did take rise. But this variation should not form the ground 
for conflict between one and another. What really mattered in 
this context was Khairdt o r right eoui_action to which every varying 
ceremonial was subsidiary. ” 

Look at the phrase, “to each among you (your groups) have 
We prescribed a law (Shar’a) and an open way (Minhdj) Mark 
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that the term used here is not Din which should be the same for 
every one. That admits of no variation. Shar'a and Minhdj could 
not have been from the very nature of things uniformly the same 
for one and all. It was therefore inevitable that they should be 
different for different countries and different times. The difference 
of this type are not really differences in the basis of religion. They 
are so only in things subsidiary to it. 

It is this truth which the Quran aims to emphasize whenever it 
states ; “Had God so wished, He would have made you all of but 
one pattern”. The statement takes cognizance of the differences in 
disposition of different sections of mankind living in different 
countries, resulting in differences in manners, customs and ways of 
living. But differences of this character are incidental to the nature 
of man and should not form the criteria of truth and untruth, and 
result in mutual dislikes and hostilities. Only the basis of religion 
should not be disturbed, viz., devotion to one God and righteous 
living. 

That is why the Qut^dn lays such great str^s on the need for 
tolerance. Indeed, it puts in a word for even those who have violently 
opposed its teachings. Addressing the Prophet on one occasion, it 
says : 

And if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the earth 
would have believed together. What! Wilt thou compel men 
to become, believers ? {Q : 10 : 99) 

It says : “Man by disposition likes to follow a way pleasing to 
him. Just as you think your way is the right way, even so, others 
think theirs is the right way. Create therefore m you the quality 
of tolerance.” 

Revile not those whom they call on beside God, lest they, 
in their ignorance despitefully revile Him. We have 
so fashioned the nature of man that they like the deeds they 
do. After all, they shall return to their Lord, and He will 
declare to them what their actions have been. (Q : 6 : 108) 

revival of message The question then arises : if the basis of 
all religions is the same, or if all rest on truth, where then was the 
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need for the advent of the Qur'an ? It says in reply : although all 
religions are based on truth, their followers have turned away from 
it, and so the need arises to bring them back to it. 

In the pursuit of this mission, the Qur'an brings to mind this 
falling off from truth. This falling off is in the sphere of doctrinal 
beliefs, as well as m that of action. Of the several forms which this 
has taken, the most serious to which the Qur’an draws pointed 
attention is the falling off from the basis of religion which it styles 
as Tashdiyu and Tahadhdhub or group formation. 


As to those who split up their religion and become sects, 
have thou nothing to do with them ; their affair is with God. 
Hereafter shall He tell them what they have been. {Q : 6 : 160) 
But men have rent their great concern (the one religion that 
was meant for all mankind), one among another, into sects 
every party rejoicing in that which is their own. (Q ; 23 : 53) 

tashaiyu The import of the terms Tashdiyu and Tahadhdhub 
needs to be understood in proper perspective, says the Qur’an. 
The purpose of the Din divinely specified was to set mankind on 
the path of devotion to God and of righteous living. It says that 
every human thought or action possesses a certain peculiarity and 
must produce a like result. A good result proceeds from a good 
thought or a good deed, and an evil result from an evil thought or 
an evil deed. But mankind disregarded this fact of life. They divided 
themselves into races, communities, countries, and came to obser-ve 
customs and manners of diverse character. The result was that 
man did not lay stress on faith and action as the basis of salvation, 
as much as on the way one group interest differed from that of 
another. That came to be the test of truth in religion and the deter¬ 
mining factor for salvation. Exclusivism came then into vogue 
everywhere denying salvation to all except those who belonged to 
one’s own group. In fact, hatred of another’s religion replaced 
devotion to God and righteous living. 

qur’anic objective The Quran therefore set before itself three 
distinct obj ectives: (I) It made faith and deed the sole means of salya- 
tiqn, and uot a ffiliation to a ny particular group. (2) It emphasized 
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the fact that the reli gion r evealed b y God was but one for all 
mankind, and that therefore every deviation from this was a clear 
aberration. (3) It emphasized that real religion was direct worship 
of but one Grod, w ithout any mediating agency, and that this was 
the main teaching of all prophets, and that every belief and practice 
which conflicted with it was therefore a deviation from it and indeed 
a denial of it. 

And they say, “None but Jews or Christians shall enter 
Paradise” ; This is their wish. Say : Give your proofs if ye 
speak the truth. But they who set their face with resignation 
God-ward, and do what is right, — their reward is with 
their Lord ; no fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
grieve. (Q : 2 : 106) 

Verily, they who believe (Muslims) and they who follow the 
Jewish religion, and the Christians, and the Sabaeans — who¬ 
soever believeth in God and the last dav, and doeth that 

*/ ^ 

which is right, shall have their rew’ard with their Lord : fear 
shall not come upon them, neither shall they grieve. 
{Q:2: 59) 

Din or the real religion was thus devotion to God and righteous 
living. It was not a name for any group formation. Whatever the 
race or community or country one belonged to, if only he believed 
in God and did righteous deeds, he was a follower of the Din of 
God, and salvation was his reward. But the Jews and Christians 
devised a code of conduct exclusive to themselves. The Jews drew 
a circle around them and called it Judaism, and came to hold that 
he who was within that circle was fitted for salvation, and he who 
was outside of it was doomed. Likewise, the Christians drew a 
circle round them and called it Christianity and observed a like 
attitude in respect of themselves and others. The concept of faith 
and righteous living was thus relegated to the background. One 
might be an ardent devotee of God and practise intensely righteous 
living, but if he happened to be outside of the circle of Judaism or 
of Christianity, no Jew or Christian would regard him as the ‘rightly 
guided’. On the other hand, one might indeed be a wicked person, 
salvation was his, if only he was regarded as a regular member of 
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their group. With them the path of belief in Grod and righteous living 
was not the path of true guidance or Hiddyat. The Qur^dn dis¬ 
countenances this attitude. It proclaims that divine guidance or 
Hiddyat cannot be confined within such man-made limits. Whatever 
one’s race or community or affiliation, he who offers sincere devotion 
to God and lives a righteous life, he has attained salvation and no 
fear shall come upon him. 

What nobler view of universal humanity is possible to conceive 
of than the one advanced here ? The Qur'dn observes with regret: 

Moreover the Jews say, "‘The Christians lean on nought”. 
“On nought lean the Jews”, say the Christians. Yet both 
read the Scripture. So with like words say they who have no 
knowledge (of the Scripture). But on the day of requital, 
God shall judge between them as to that in which they differ. 
(Q:2: 113) 

Thus, although the religion of the two peoples, the Jews and 
Christians, was the same, and the Old Testament was the common 
heritage of both, their division into two groups led to mutual 
conflict and hatred. One condemned the other and denied salvation 
to it. 

AVhen the world is so divided into groups each calling the religion 
of the other as false, who is to decide who represents the truth ? 
The Surat-ul-Baqara, the second chapter of the Qurdn, states in 
continuation of the verse quoted above : 

And who committeth a greater wrong than he who hindereth 
God’s name from being remembered in places of worship, 
and who hasteth to ruin them ? It is not meet that such 
men enter them except in fear. Their’s is shame in this 
world, and a severe torment in the next. (Q :2 : 114) 

The verse refers to the fact that the urge for group formation 
grew so acute that each group carved out for itself separate places 
of worship ; and although every one claimed to worship the same 
divine Being, it was not open to one to worship Him in the place 
of worship belonging to another. The Qur^dn asks: “Could there 
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be any injustice worse than that wbicb prevents God’s creatures 
to offer worship to Him where he likes, simply because the place 
of worship sought does not belong to him ? Could one demolish a 
place of worship simply because it had not been raised by his 
own group ? Do the differences between one group and another 
argue the existence of different gods; or that a place of worship 
raised by any group other than one’s own is not a place of worship 
at all ? 

The Jews claimed that revelation was exclusive to them and that 
to no one else was vouchsafed this privilege. They thought that no 
one else possessed the truth and that, therefore, none else was 
favoured by God. The Qur'an discountenances this attitude and 
proclaims that H iddy at or the j>ath of right guidance was open to 
every one, and that it was not reserved exclusively for any 
particular race or people. 

Others of the people of the Book say : “And believe in those 
only who follow your religion.” (But you) Say: “True 
guidance is guidance from God”—that to others may be 
imparted the like of what hath been imparted to you. Will 
they wrangle then with you in the presence of their Lord ? 
Say : “Plenteous gifts are in the hands of God. He imparteth 
them unto whom He will, and God is bounteous, wise. ” 
(Q ; 3 ; 74-5) 


The Jews went so far as even to think that hell-fire would never 
touch them. They thought that even if any one from among them 
was thrown into hell, it would be done not by way of punishment 
but only to clean the stain of his sin, before he is received in 
heaven. The Qur’an refers to this attitude over and over again, and 
asks the Jews to state how they did know that every member of 
their group was exempt from meeting in the life hereafter the 
consec^uences of his actions in this, or wherefrom had they got 
their title to salvation. The Qur’an announces that he who does 
good, good is his reward ; and he who does evil, evil is his reward. 
Poison brings death whether the person takes it is a Jew or a non- 
Jew ; and milk promotes health whosoever takes it. Likewise, in 
the sphere of inward life, every action produces a like effect. This 
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law of life does not alter for any particular race or person, says the 
Qur’an. 

And they say: “Fire will not touch us but for a few days.” 
Say: “Have you received such a promise from Allah? 
Then Allah will not fail to perform His promise. Or do you 
speak against Allah what you know not ? ” 

Yea, whoever earns evil and his sins beset him every side, 
— those are the companions of the fire ; therein they abide. 
(Q:2: 80-1) 

The law of requital is applicable to one and all and does not 
exempt any one from its operation. Addressing the Jews and the 
Christians, says the Qur’an. 

Not according to your wishes, or the wishes of the people 
of the Book shall these things be. He who doth evil is 
recompensed for it. Patron or helper beside God shall he 
find none. (Q : 4 : 123) 

It was one of the results flowing from this group-sense that the 
Jews thought that the law revealed to them enjoining honesty in 
business transactions was not binding on them in their dealings 
with the non-Jews, They developed the thought that it was lawful 
to appropriate as they wished the property of those who did not 
belong to their group. For instance, the injunction of ^ohib ition 
of u sury wag_j)^erved by them^_qnlj in respect of transactions 
among them selves, and not in_their_ dealings ,with others. This 
practice is observed even till today. The Qur’an refers to the evil: 

They took usury, though they were forbidden ; and they 
devoured men’s substance wrongfully. (0: 4 : 161) 

Such was the attitude which the Jews displayed deliberately in 
their dealings with the Arabs of the Prophet’s time. They thought 
that the Arabs were an illiterate people and mere idolaters, and 
that it was right to appropriate their property by every means at 
their disposal. 
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This — because they say, “We are not bound to keep faith 
with the ignorant folk”. And they utter a lie against God, 
and know they do so. (For) Whoso is true to his engagement, 
and feareth God,— Verily God loveth those that fear Him. 
(Q: 3: 74-5) 

Such an attitude was repugnant to the Bln of God, the revealed 
law of life which enjoins goodness towards every human being and 
honest dealing with him, whatever the group to which he belongs. 
Honesty does not change its colour, whatever the situation, and 
dishonesty is dishonesty whoever it is who practises it. 

At the time of the advent of ;^e Cwr^j^ the^pe^e of Arabia 
w^ere divid ed i nto three religious groups,—Jews, Christians and 
Arab~polytheists. The three groups paid equal respe.ct_,tQ, the 
memory of'prophet Abraham, as he was regarded by all of them 
as their common ancestor. To bring home to these groups the 
harmfulness of a divided life, a straightforward, simple proposition 
was advanced by the Quidn for their consideration. If delusiveness 
was identical with truth, to what group did their common ancestor, 
Abr^Ta^i belpng ? There prevailed in his time no Judaism or 
Christianity, or any other group religion. AVhat was the way, the 
Bln, that he followed ? The Qur'an points out that it was no 
groupism of any sort, but the way of salvation open to all mankind, 
the way, viz. of devotion to one God and righteous living. 

Tire Jews say: “Be a Jew”. The Christians say: “Be a 
Christian: you will be on the right course”. Say: Nay, 
(we follow) the religion of Abraham, the upright one, and 
he was not one of the polytheists. ($: 2 : 129) 


The fact stated in the above verse is repeated with greater 
emphasis in Chapter 3 entitled iJ-7mran - “the Family of 

Tmran”. 

0 people of the Book, why do you dispute about Abraham, 
when the Torah and the Gosfd were not revealed till after 
him ? Ho you not understand ? (Q: 3 ; 64) 



The Qur'an here addresses very straight questions to the Jews 
and Christians. Your group formations cannot be traced beyond 
the Torah and the Evangel, the Old and the New Testaments, and 
group formations are based on them only. If such is the fact of 
history, were there or were there not before them any people who 
followed any revealed path of guidance ? If there were any, what 
was the way they followed ? What was the way which the succession 
of your own patriarchs and prophets lived up to ? What was the 
religion or the way which Abraham himself bequeathed or passed 
to his own sons and grandsons ? The Prophet Jacob from his 
death-bed enjoined on his children that they should remain attached 
to the Dm of God that he had himself followed. What was the 
Dm that he meant here ? It was certainly not Judaism or Christian¬ 
ity or any groupism, for they all arose after him in the name of 
Moses and Jesus who were born several centuries after Jacob. So 
it must be clear to you that there prevailed long before the rise 
of your newly devised groupisms, a path of salvation much higher 
than yours, the Din meant for all mankind, says the Quran, the 
way of devotion to God and of righteous living. 

Or were vou witnesses when death visited Jacob, when he 
said to his sons : “YTiat will you serve after me ?” They 
said : “We shall serve thy God and the God of thy fathers, 
Abraham and Ismail and Isaac, one God only, and to Him 
do we submit.” (Q'.2: 133) 

UNITY OF MA X, PKIMARY PURPOSE OF RELIGION The Unity of man 
is the primary aim of religion. The message which every prophet 
delivered was that mankind were in reality one people and one 
community, and that there was but one God for all of them, and 
that on that account they should serve Him together and live as 
members of but one family. Such was the message which every 
religion delivered. But curiously the followers of each religion dis¬ 
regarded the message, so much so, that every country, every 
community and every race resolved itself into a separate group 
and raised groupism to the position of religion. 

The Qur'an quotes the utterances of the prophets gone before to 
show that every one of them had aimed to affirm the unity of 
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religion and preach universal brotherhood. For instance, in the 
Surat-ul-Muminun, Chapter 23, it refers to the advent of "Moah : 

We sent Noah to his people. He said, 0 my people ! Serve 
God ! Ye have no other God but Him. Will you not therefore 
guard against evil! {Q ; 23 ; 23) 

The Quran then refers to the messages which continued to be 
delivered after Noah ; 

Then We raised after them another generation. And We 
sent to them an apostle from among themselves (saying) 
“Serve God ! Ye have no other God but Him”. (Q: 23 : 32) 

And then comes the references to Moses : 

Then We sent Moses and his brother Aaron. {Q : 23 : 45) 

Then follows the reference to Jesus : 

And We made the son of Mary and his mother as a sign. 
(Q: 23 : 50) 

And lastly the truth is announced : 

0 Ye apostles ! Eat of things that are good and do that 
which is right : of your doings I am cognizant. 

And truly this your religion is the one religion, and I am 
your Lord. So, keep your duty unto Me. But men have rent 
their great concern, one among another, into sects ; every 
party rejoicing in that which is their own. (Q: 23 : 51-3) 

The above references make it clear that everyone of the prophets 
invited mankind to but one task — devotion to God and righteous 
li ving . They one and all enjoined that mankind should live together 
as brothers unto each other, and not to live divided. But to the 
regret of the Qur'an, “Men have rent their great concern one 
among another into sects, every party rejoicing in that which is 

their own”. 
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But the advice was set aside and mankind divided themselves 
into rival groups, each obsessed with the thought that it was 
superior to every other. Among the obsessions which groupism 
gave rise to, we may refer in particular to the ceremonial called 
Baptism. Originally this was a Jewish ceremonial which was gone 
through when one had to admit one’s sins and seek forgiveness. 
But the Christian Church converted this into an instrument of 
salvation. The Quran treats this as a travesty of truth, and points 
out that salvation cannot be gained by performing a mere ritual 
and that on the other hand salvation comes through righteo us 
living. One must be baptised not by mere water but by the touch 
of God or by putting on the “colour of God” over his thought acd 
action. 


Such is the colour of God. And who can give that colour 
better than God himself. (Q: 2 : 138) 

Similarly, the same idea is repeated over and over again in the 
second chapter of the Quran. Din, the way of God, is the law of 
action fixed for man. Ma^but receives what he ea rns. That is the 
law, the Din, the path of salvation. One does not gain salvation 
on the strength merely of belonging to an illustrious or ancient 
race or tribe or claiming a number of prophets as born among one’s 
people. 


They were a people who have passed away, and for them is 
what they earned, and for you what you earn. (Q: 2 : 141) 

THE qur’anic call There is nothing in the Qur’an on which so great 
a stress is laid as on this view of life. It is repeatedly made clear 
that it does not favour any exclusive group religion. On the other 
hand, it asserts that it has come to put an end to all groupism 
and bring all mankind to one path of life, the path of truth, which 
knows no newness, but by its very nature has had to remain the 
same throughout the course of time, the path to which all prophets 
have invited mankind. 


To you hath He presented the faith which He ^commended 
unto Noah, and which We have revealed to thee, and which 
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We commended unto Abraham and Moses and Jesus, saying : 
“Observe this faith, and be not divided into sects therein”. 
(6: 42 : 13) 

Verily We have revealed to thee as We revealed to Noah 
and the prophets after Him, and as We revealed to Abraham, 
and Ismail, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and Jesus, 
and Job and Jonah, Aaron and Solomon ; and to David gave 
we Psalms. (Q: 4 : 163) 

Of some apostles we have told thee before ; of other apostles 
we have not told thee. (0:4: 161-2) 

0 Ye apostles ! Truly this your religion is the one religion, 
and I am your Lord. {Q : 23 : 51) 

In Chapter 6, Al-An'mn, referring to the previous prophets, the 
Qur’an addresses the Prophet of Islam in the following words : 

These are those whom God has guided. So, follow therefore 
what had guided them. (0:6: 90) 

The first doctrinal principle of the Qur’an is to recognize the 
founders of all religions and endorse their teaching, which at the 
basis was but one and the same, and to conform to the way shown 
by them. 

Say : We believe in God, and in what hath been sent down 
to us, and what hath been sent down to Abraham, and 
Ismail, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes and in what 
was given to Moses, and Jesus, and the prophets, from their 
Lord. We make no difference between them. And to Him 
are we resigned (Muslim). (Q : 3 ; 78) 

The expression A\e make no differepce between them in the 
above verse recurs in several other places in the Quz an just to 
mark its disapprovd^ the tendency of regarding one prophet 
as superior to another, or of accepting one prophet and rejecting 
another, as the bearer of truth. The Quran calls upon everyone 
who cares ta follow the way laid down by God to accept without 
discrimination all the prophets and all the scriptures revealed to 
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them and the basic truth which they all contain, and to accept 
it wherever found and in whatever language it is expressed. 

The apostle believeth in that which hath been sent down 
from his Lord, as do the faithful also. They all believe in 
God and His angels, and His Books, and His apostles : We 
make no distinction between any of His apostles. And they 
say, “We have heard and obey. Thy mercy, Lord ! for unto 
thee must we return”. (Q : 2 : 285) 

Here the Qur'an says : God is one : His truth is one ; and this 
has been conveyed to man in different languages. But you accept 
one prophet and reject another. You accept the basic message in 
one place and reject the same message in another. In other words, 
you accept and reject one and the same thing. Such an attitude 
is indeed a denial of the message itself. 

The divine truth, says the Qur’an, is an universal^ift from God, 
It is not exclusive to any race or any people or religious group or 
is not exclusively delivered in any particular language. You have 
no doubt, created for yourselves national, geographical and racial 
boundaries. But you cannot so divide the divinejbruth. That truth 
bears no national stamp, nor professes any racial or geographical 
loyalties or group affiliations. Like the sun created of God, it shines 
in every corner of the globe, and shines equally well on every one. 
If you care to have it, do not search it in any particular corner. 
It is noticeable everywhere and has found expression in every age. 
Do no t worship your communities, homelands, languages or your 
grqup^ formations. You should worship only God and respect his 
universal truth. The truth of God wherever and in whatever form 
it is found, is your treasure and you are heir to it. 

The Quran has repeatedly pronounced that discrimination between 
prophets is a denial of Dm, of God Himself who recognizes them 
without distinction. There are therefore only but two ways open 
for man. There is no third. One is the way of recognition of them 
all: the other is that of rejection. The rejection of even one prophet 
amounts to rejection of every other as well. 

Of a truth they who believe not in God and His apostles, and 
seek to separate God from His apostles, and say “Some we 
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believe and some we believe not” and desire to take a middle 
course : 

These ! They are veritable disbelievers ! and for the dis¬ 
believers have We prepared a shameful punishment. 

And they who believe in God and His apostles, and make 
no difference between them—these! We will bestow on them 
their reward at last. God is gracious, merciful! {Q : 149 : 152) 

In its second chapter the Qur^dn points to the way of the true 
believers : 

And who believe in what hath been sent down to thee, and 
in what hath been set down before thee, and full faith have 
they in the life to come ; These are those who follow the 
guidance of their Lord : it is they who prosper. {Q : 2 : 4-5) 

The Qur'an asks; “If you do not deny that the creation of 
the universe is the creation of but One Supreme Being, and that 
it is He who sustains it, then, why do you deny that the spiritual 
way of life prescribed by Him is but one, or has been delivered 
to man in but one way ? ” It says : “There is only one Providence 
for all of you. You, one and all, believe in Him. Your spiritual 
leaders have all taught you but one and the same basic truth. 
And yet, why do you hate one another in the name of one and the 
same God who had enjoined on you all to bow before no other 
threshold except His, and bound you all together in one single 
bond of fellowship ? 

Say: 0 People of the Book I Do ye not disavow us simply 
because we believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He sent down aforetime, while most of 
you are transgressors. (Q : 5 : 59) 

And surely God is my Lord and your Lord ; 

So serve Him. This is the right path. (^ : 19 : 36) 

Say : Will ye dispute with us about God \ \\hen He is our 
Lord and your Lord ! We have our works and ye have your 
works, and we are sincerely His. (Q : 2 ; 139) 

It may be borne in mind that wherever the form of address 
as employed in the above verses occur, forms such as; “God is 
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our and your God”— and y our G od is but one G od”—“Do 
you dispute with us about God when your and our God is but one 
and the same God,” and “for you (the result of) your deeds and 
for us (the result of) our own”, the aim of the Qur'an is to emphasize 
that for one and all there is but one God and that every action 
has a corresponding result. The Qur'an therefore asks : “Why 
then all this tension and warfare in the name of God and religion ? 
Repeatedly does the Qur'an affirm that its teaching is nothing 
but this that it calls upon man to beheve in God and practise 
righteous living, and not to condemn anybody’s religion or reject 
its founder. It says it confirms the basic message common to all 
rehgions and presents it as its own message. When such is the 
Qur’anic attitude, “Why,” asks the Qur'an, “do the followers of 
other religions declare war against the Qur'an ? ” 

The Q^r’a^L-has n ev er—askeiLjbhe XQllQ~ffiers_of other religions 
t o accep^ it_as^a new^^th altogether. On the other hand, it asks 
them to return to thei r ow n, religion s by first discarding all the 
aberrations that they have heaped thereon, and strictly adhere 
to the original faith. It then says: “If they do so, the purpose 
of the Qur'an is served ; for, if once one returns to his own religion 
in its pristine form, he will find that there is nothing therein but 
what the Qur'an itself has come forward to revive and represent. ” 
It says that its message is no new message and that it is the same 
which the prophets of yore had delivered. 

Say : 0 People of the Book ! Ye have no ground to stand on, 
until ye observe the Law and the Evangel, and that which 
hath been sent down to you from your Lord. The Book 
which hath been sent down to thee (0 Prophet) from thy 
Lord win certainly increase the rebellion and unbelief in 
many of them ; but be not thou troubled for the unbelievers. 
Verily, they who believe, and the Jews, and the Sabaeans, 
and the Christians — whoever of them believeth in God and 
in the last day, and doth what is right, on them shall come 
no fear, neither shall they grieve. {Q : 6 : 68- 9) 

This is the reason why the Qur'an has openly praised such of 
the followers of other faiths as upheld at the time of the advent 
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of the Qur'an the spirit of their faiths and lived upto their basic 
teachings. It only observes that their number was but small, the 
majority having strayed away from their original faith. 

They are not all alike. Of the people of the Scripture, there 
is a staunch community who recite the revelations of Allah 
in the night season falling prostrate (before Him). They 
believe in Allah and the last day, and enjoin right conduct 
and forbid indecency, and vie one with another in good 
works. These are of the righteous. And whatever good they 
do, they will not be denied the meed thereof. Allah is aware 
of those who ward off (evil). ($ : 3 : 113-5) 

Some there are among them who act aright. But many of 
them — how evil are their doings ! (Q : 5 : 66) 

Whenever the Qur'an stresses that it has come only to confirm 
the previous revealed scriptures and not to deny them, and calls 
upon their followers to believe in the Qur'an also, it does so only 
to emphasize that the Qur'an does not present anything antagonistic 
to their faiths, nor does it aim to turn them away from their own 
faiths, but that in fact even aids them to remain staunch to them. 
It therefore asks in astonishment: Why then do they declare war 
against the Qur'dfi or quarrel with it ? 

ma’aruf and munkar For the same reason the Qur an uses the 
term ma’aruf for goj^dness and mmikar for__eYil. “Enjoin the 
ma'aruf \ud forbid the munlcar" (3 : 17) is the injunction of the 
Qur'an. The word ma'aru[js_dmv§LfE9V^^^ 

what is well-known. So ma’aruf is that which is recognized on all 
Munkar means that which camiot be accepted on all hands. 
The Qur’an has used these terms particularly because whatever 
the differences among mankind, there are certain things which are 
recognized on all hands to be good, and likewise there are certain 
things which are denied that appellation or are not recognized as 
good. For instance, all agree that to speak truth is right and to 
speak untruth is wrong. All agree that honesty is a virtue and 
dishonesty is a vice. All agree that service to parents, kindliness 
towards neighbours, care of the poor, and aiding of the oppressed 
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are things good in themselves and none holds a different view about 
them. All the religions of the world, all moral codes, all philosophies, 
all communities, whatever view they may severally hold in other 
matters, they all are one in according universal recognition to 
such qualities. The Qu fdn states that qualities of this category 
are the qualities which the Din of God or religion enjoins on man. 
Since this attitude is basic to the revealed religions, there has 
been no difference in respect of it and has, therefore, been uni¬ 
versally recognized by all revealed religions. So the Qur'an says 
that it enjoins what each of them universally accepts as the 
right thing and prohibits all that is regarded as wrong. In other 
words, it directs man to do what is universally regarded as right, 
and prohibits what is universally regarded as wrong. So it asks : 
“Why then should there be any opposition to what the Qur'an 
thus preaches ? ” 

THE WAY OF GOD The Qur'dn says that such is the line of conduct 
prescribed for man by God, a line of conduct agreeable to human 
nature. And the Qur'dn says there shall be no change in the lines pres¬ 
cribed by nature, and that is the right religion or Dln-i-Hanlf as the 
Qur'dn calls it, the way adopted by the prophet Abraham. It is 
this very religion which the Qur'dn styles as Isldin, gr the path 
of surrender or conformity to the laws of life fixed by God. 

Turn steadfastly to the path of devotion, the way of Allah, 
for which He hath fitted man. There is no altering of the way 
of Allah. That is the right religion; but most people know it not. 
And be ye turned to Him, and fear Him and observe prayer, 
and be not of those who unite gods with God, of those who 
have split up their religion and have become sects, where 
every party rejoices in what is their own. (§ : 30 : 29-30) 

AL-ISLAM It is this Islam so continuously delivered throughout 
the ages which is the true religion or way of life as fixed by God, 
says the Qur'dn. Everything else is man-made, mere groupism. If 
you should resolve together to follow the path of devotion to 
God, of righteous living, and turn away from all aberrations thereof, 
the purpose of the Qur'dn is fulfilled. 
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The true religion with God is Islam: and they to whom the 
Scriptures had been given, differed not till after ‘the know¬ 
ledge’ had come to them, and through mutual jealousy. But 
as for him who shah, not believe in the signs of God. — God 
will be prompt to reckon with him. If they shall dispute 
with thee, then say; I have surrendered myseff to God, as 
have they who follow me. Say to those who have received 
the Book, and to the common folk; Do ye surrender your¬ 
selves unto God ? If they surrender, they are the rightly 
guided ; but if they turn away — thy duty is only to preach ; 
and God’s eye is on His servants. (^ ; 3 : 18) 

The Quran styles the Din of God Al-Islam because it means 
acquiescence. Beligion lies in strictly following the moral law 
prescribed by God. This is necessary for man. In fact the entire 
creation conforms to this law. For the upkeep of everything in 
the universe and its sustenance, a law of action is prescribed and 
all should obey it. The slightest urge on the part of creation to 
stray away from the prescribed path will result in the collapse 
of the machmery of life. 

Other religion than that of God desire they ? To Him doth 
everything that is in the heavens and in the earth submit 
in willing or forced obedience! And to Him do they return. 
(6:3; 82) 

When the Quran states that Al-Isldm or the path of acquiescence, 
or obedience or of conformance to the way of God is the only 
rehgion favoured of God and was the religion which every Prophet 
preached, every other way or religion is bound to be groupism of 
some sort and not the universal way of God. 

And whoso seeketh as religion other than the way of 
surrender {Al-Isldm), it will not be accepted, and he will be 
a loser in the hereafter (in consequence). (6:3: 85) 

That is why, the Quran repeatedly ealls upon all those who 
have responded to its message not to divide themselves into sects 
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or return to the darkness from which the Qur'an had taken them 
out. It points out that it has brought those who were fighting 
each other to the path of devotion to God and has welded them 
into a brotherhood. It has lined up in a single file those who once 
hated each other — the Jews, the Christians, the Magians, and 
the Sabaeans, who all now recognize together the founders of 
the faiths which they severally professed. 

And hold fast, all of you together, to the cable of God, 
and do not separate. And remember God’s favour unto 
you : how ye were enemies and He united your hearts so 
that ye became as brothers by His grace ; and (how) ye 
were upon the brink of an abyss of fire, and He did save 
you from it. Thus God maketh clear His revelations unto 
you, that haply ye may be guided. (Q: 3 : 103) 

And be ye not as those who separated and disputed after 
the clear proofs had come unto them. For such, there is an 
awful doom. (§ : 3 : 105) 

And (He commandeth you, saying): “This is My straight 
path; so follow it”. Follow not other ways, lest ye be parted 
from His way. This hath He ordained for you, that ye 
may ward off (evil). (Q : 6 : 153) 

THE BASIS OF OPPIISITION TO THE qur’an Let US for a while look 
at the opposition that was offered to the Qur’an in the time of the 
Prophet. Those who set themselves in opposition to it were the 
followers of religions which prevailed at the time. Some of them 
possessed revealed scriptures and some not. And what was the 
basis of their opposition ? Did the Qur’an deny their scriptures 
or their prophets ? Did it claim that it alone was the respository 
of truth and that therefore the followers of other faiths should 
give up the prophets in whom they had believed till then ? Or, 
did it present anything absolutely novel, so that they should 
hesitate to accept it ? The pages of the Qur’an are open for every 
one to read. Every one knows the history of its revelation. None 
of the above three questions could validly be levelled against it. 
It offers its recognition not only to the prophets in whom the 
followers of other faiths specifically believed, but all the prophets 
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that arose to deliver the message of God. It does not discriminate 
between them. It never ^cal ls upon anyone to give up one’s religigsi. 
On the other hand, it persuades every one to return to one’s original 
faith, for the basis of all religions was one and the same. It neithex 
p resents a new principle of life, nor a new Jme of action. It only 
emphasizes that all religions enjoin but one way of life, the way 
of devotion to God and of righteous living. It therefore requires 
them to revive their own religion in the light of this basic purpose. 
To do so is indeed to accept the message of the Qur’an. 

Why then was there any opposition at all to the Quran ? The 
Quraish of Mecca no doubt did not like it, because., it expressed 
itself a gainst i dolatory. But what reason had the Jews to turn 
away from it when the Jews were no idolaters ? Why did the 
Christians go into opposition also when they never claimed to 
support idolatory ? The opposition was not because the Qur’an 
condemned either Judaism or Christianity, but it was because it 
refused to condemn Judaism as against Christianity and vice- 
versa. The follqwei:s-A)C.ea.ch fait_h_d£siifi.d that_the Qwr an should 
declare the faith Qf jheir rivals as false. And since the Qur’an 
would not do that, no one was pleased with it. Of course, the Jews 
rejoiced to see that the Qur’an openly endorsed recognition to their 
prophet Moses. But since the Qur’an at the same time accorded 
recognition to Christ as well, the Jews would necessarily oppose it. 
The Christians in their turn were happy to know from the Qur an 
that it upheld the purity of the life of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
But they were angry with it when it rested salvation on faith 
and righteous action and not on Baptism alone or the atonement 
of Christ on the Cross. That was too much for the Christians to 
bear. Similarly, the Meccans were happy to know that the Qur’an 
held in high estimation the prophets Abraham and Ismail who 
belonged to their race. But they felt uncomfortable whenever 
the Qur’an at the same time eulogized the Jewish prophets who 

did not belong to them. ^ ^ ^ i ■ i 

In short, there were three distinct principles of the Qur an which 

displeased the followers of the prevailing faiths of the time of its 

advent. . . . 

firstly the Qur'an was opjiosed to_gTOHpismJa_sectar^m. 

It proclaimed the unity of religion. If this was conceded to, it 
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would have knocked the bottom out of every form of groupism 
which emphasized that truth lay with one’s own group and with 
no other. 

Secondly, the Qux’anic assertion was that sal vat ion^was the 
result of devotion to God and righteous living and did n^ot rest 
it^ on any racial or group affiliation or on the observance of any 
custom, ritual or ceremonial. The acceptance of this principle 
would have opened the door of salvation to every human being, 
and this the followers of the faiths of that time would not concede. 

And thirdly, the Qur^dn asserted that religion lay in direct 
devotion to G od with out any intermediary agency. But the followers 
of the other faiths had in one form or another developed the 
institution of idolatory in the name of devotion to God. They did 
profess that true devotion to God was direct, needing no mediating 
agency, but they would not give up the practice which they had 
inherited from their forbears and to which they were deeply 
attached. 

To sum up : 

1. At the time of the advent of the Qur'an, the religious 
consciousness of the different peoples of the world had not 
overstepped the group stage. Even as mankind was divided 
on the economic and social basis, into races, tribes and families, 
so was it divided on the religious basis as well, each religious 
group claiming that its own religious variation was the true 
religion and that salvation was only for those who professed it. 

2. The criterion of truth was the character of the ceremonial 
an^of _the customs and manners which the followers of a religion 
observed, such as the form of worship, the ceremonial attendant 
on sacrifices, the type of food permitted or prohibited, and the 
outward mode of dress and manner of living. 

3. Since the outer form of living with each religious group 
was thus different from that of every other, the followers of 
each group decried, on that account, the religion of every other 
as false. 

4. The claim of every religious group was not that it alone 
was the bearer of truth, but that the religion of every other 
group was false. The natural result of such an attitude was 
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hatre d of others and mutual warfare and bloodshed in the name 
of God. 

5. But the Qur'an came forward to re-present to the world ^ 
at large the universal truth sponsored by every religion. 

(а) It not only stated that all religions were divinely 
revealed and upheld but one truth enjoining belief in One 
True God and righteous living in consonance with that belief. 
But it also made it clear that their followers had deviated 
from that truth and needed to be brought back to it. It there¬ 
fore set its face against every form of sectarianism that had 
arisen in consequence. 

(б) It advanced the view that even as the laws of Nature 
regulated and sustained the machinery of the universe, even 
so, there was a spiritual law of life which regulated and 
governed the life of man, and that this law was one and the 
same for every one. The greatest error into which mankind 
had fallen was to forget and disregard this spiritual law of 
life and to divide mankind into rival camps. 

(c) The primary aim of religion was to keep mankind 
united and never to promote disunity. The greatest tragedy 
of man was that he turned an instrument of unity into a 
weapon of disunity. 

(d) The Quran came to distinguish religion from its out¬ 
ward obsert^ance. The former it called Din and the latter 
Shar'a and Minhdj. Din was but one and the same everywhere 
and at all times and was vouchsafed to one and all without 
discrimination. In respect of the outward observance of Din, 
there was variation and this was inevitable. It varied from 
time to time and from people to people, as seemed pertinent 
to every situation. Variations of this nature could not alter 
the character of Din or the basis of religion. That was the 
truth which the Qur'an aimed to emphasize. Its complaint 
was that Din had been neglected and the variation in Shar a 
and Minhdj or the outward form of observance idealized and 
made the basis of mutual differences amopg mankind. 

(e) It stated that groupism would not lead to progress or 
bring salvation to man. These group formations were aU 
man-made. The Din prescribed by God was but one. And 
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what was this Din but the way of devotion to one common 
God and of righteous living — the law of life from which one 
was not to stray ? 

(/) It announced in very clear terms that its call was 
but to proclaim that all religions were true and that their 
followers had disregarded the truth which they embodied. 
Should they return to this forgotten truth, the task of the 
Qur'an was fulfilled. The act will be regarded as indeed the 
acceptance of the Qur'an. The truth common to all of them 
was but what it calls Al-Din or Al-Isldm. 

(g) It observed that the Din of God was not meant to 
divide man from man, but that, on the other hand, it was 
there to inspire the feeling of fellowship between one and 
another and let them all live bound together by the common 
tie of devotion to God. So, when there is one and the same 
God for one and all, when the purpose common to them all 
is nothing but devotion to Him, and when one has necessarily 
to reap what he sows, since such is the law of action in life, 
then the Qur'an asks, “Why should one fight another in 
the name of God and religion ? ” 

6. Religious differences have given rise to mutual hatred 
and hostility. How are we to eradicate this evil ? The way out is 
not just to admit the contention of every group that their 
religion is true. That by itself will not end the strife, for the 
contention in each case is not merely that one’s own religion 
is true but that every other religion is false. Therefore if every 
contention is to be admitted, the result will be that we shall 
have to admit that every religion is both true and false, and 
that will be an untenable proposition. If that were done, we shall 
have to scrape off all religions. If at all there is to be a way out, 
it is the way the Qur'an suggests, and it is simply this. Regard 
all rehgions as originally delivered as true. Point out that the 
basis common to them all, viz., the Din, has been neglected 
paving the way to the rise of group religions. It is now for the 
followers of each groupism to retrace their steps and return 
to the original basic teaching of each religion, the Din common 
to all. If that were done, says the Qur'an, aU disputes will be 
set at rest, and every one will begin to see that the way of each 
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religion is but one and the same viz., tbe one Dm or way meant 
for all mankind, and to which the Qur’an gives the name of 
Al-Isldm or the way of peace, translated literally, or of devotion 
to God and righteous living. 

7. AU links of human unity have been snapped by man 
himself. The entire mankind was but one people ; but it has 
divided itself into several races. It was but one community, 
but it has converted itself into numerous communities. All 
had but one home, but they have carved out for themselves 
countless homes. All belonged to but one order, but they have 
divided themselves into diverse classes — rich and poor ; high 
and low ; and so on. In such a situation, what link may be 
forged to set aside these distinctions and bring all mankind 
together once again ? The Qur’an says that such a link is possible 
to forge and that is a return to devotion to one God. That is 
the only way to restore the forsaken sense of humanity to 
mankind and revive the idea that for all of us there is but one 
Providence, and that we should all in unity bow our heads 
at His threshold only, and develop a feeling of unity and solidarity 
such as shall overcome and dispel from our midst all differences 
coined by ourselves in the course of history. 

SIEAT-AL-MUSTAQTM — THE S TBAIGH T PATH The Surat-uI-Fdtihd 
is set in the form of an invocation to God. The desire expressed 
is to be shown the Straight Path — a path clearly distinguishable 
from other paths. The distinction is emphasized when the suppliant 
asks to be shown *the path of those to whom God has been gracious, 
and not of .those whollavA Incurred nor_of . those 

who have ^one astray’. Such is the picture of the Straight Path 
which the Qur’dn furnishes, and advises every man to ask of God to 
show it to him. 

The question now arises: ‘‘Who are those on whom God has 
bestowed his favours \ ” Answers the Qur’dn : 

Whoso obey God and the messenger, they are with those 
unto whom God hath shown favour, the prophets, and the 
truth-and-fact-loving, and the martyrs, and the righteous. 
The best of company are they ! {Q : 4 : 69) 
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In this verse the Qur'an refers to four catego r ies of peo ple- on 
yhom God hag^ow n his fa vour — Anhiyd, Siddiqm, Shuhadd and 
Salihln. j htbi^ d are those who are l^njbo ^ui(^ man in the divine 
truth. Si ddiq m are those persons wKo in every sense of the term 
are tru thfu l or whose minds are so cast in the mould of truthfulness 
that it is not possible for them to entertain anything which is 
repugnant to it. Shuhadd means witn esses or those persons who 
by their word and action bear testimony to truth. Salihln are 
those who are stmdfa&t, im.the-path_._(^^ and who keep 

themselves and others away from every path of evil. 

Such are those on whom God has bestowed favours. The reference 
in the verse is to all bearers of truth and the righteous and is n^t 
confined to individuals belonging to any particular race or com¬ 
munity, nor to the followers of any particular religion. The privilege 
is extended to all those who have shown the qualities which those 
categories of people represent. The path which they have followed 
is what the Qur'dn calls Sirdt-al-Mustaqvm or the Straight Path. 

And what was this path ? It is the path or the Din of God. 
Wherever the bearers of truth appeared, they all enjoined: 
“Establish the Din of God ; and do not divide yourselves therein 
since that alone was the right path”. 

That is why the Qw^^£_repeatfidly styles - the Straight Path 
as Al-Dln or The Way, Addressing the prophet in the Surat-ul- 
Shu‘ara, Chapter 26, says the Qur'an : “Assuredly you are a guide 
on the Straight Path”. And the Straight Path is according to 
the Qur'dn, the path of God. 


And lo ! thou verily dost guide .unto the right path — the 
path of God, unto whom belongeth whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is in the earth. Do not all things 
reach God at last ? (Q : 42 : 52-3) 


The Qur'an in more than oue place affirms that the call of the 
prophets was an invitation to the Straight Path. Speaking of 
Abraham in the Surat-al-NaM, Chapter 16, it says : “ God showed 
him the Straight Path”. (16:121). According to the Surat-al- 
Zukhruf, Chapter 43, Christ is said to have exclaimed, “Verily my 
God and your God is the God of all; so worship Him ; that alone 
is the Straight Path”. (43 : 64) 
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Speaking of Noah and Abraham in the Surat-ul-Ana'am, Chapter 
6, and of the prophets who followed Abraham who all are pro¬ 
minently mentioned in the Old Testament, states the Qur’an : “We 
have chosen them as prophets and shown them all the Straight 
Path” (6:87) 

The fact is that no other term than “Straight Path” could 
have been chosen to signify the universal Dm or the way of God 
that the Qur’an speaks of. You may chalk out any number of 
paths you like to reach a particular destination, but the Straight 
Path will be but one, and it is by following it alone that you can 
complete your journey with safety. It is only the Straight Path 
which is called the royal road. Travellers coming from different 
directions, if they care to reach their common goal in time, shall 
all have to enter on this royal road as quickly as they can, and 
proceed on this road only to reach their goal. Else, they will get 
scattered. Similarly, says the Qur’an, the Straight Path in religion 
likewise can be only one and not several. It states that such a 
path was there from the very beginning. It is by proceeding along 
that path alone that every people in every country, at all times, 
have prospered. They are now going their own way. But if they 
care to find out whither lies the so-much-sought-for goal, they 
will have to repair themselves to the Straight Path. For, this is 
the Straight Path easy to traverse, by no means uneven, wide 
enough, and by which alone destination is reached. 

And (He commandeth you, saying): This is My straight path, 
so foUow it. Follow not other ways, lest ye be parted from 
His way. This hath He ordained for you, that ye may ward 

off (evil). (Q : 6 : 153) 

The prophet clarifies the meaning of the Straight Path in the 
following words : 

(Repeated by Abdullah Bin Masood) 

“The prophet drew a line on the ground and said : Take 
this as the path prescribed by God. It is very straight. 
After this, he drew several lines in different styles and said: 
‘ These are the paths which man has chalked out for himself, 
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and of these, there is not one path to which there is not a 
Satan to invite ! ’ And then he recited the verse above- 
quoted. ” 

From this it is clear that all those forces which cause divisions 
among mankind are not straight paths : they are factors for 
disintegration. The path that lies away from these, the sirdt-al- 
Mustaqim or the Straight Path, is the only path which aims 
to bring together the dispersed humanity and restore unity to 
them. 

What are these disintegrating factors ? They are the forces which 
are generated by Tashaiyu and Tahadhdhub or the sense of partizan- 
ship and exclusiveness, which have already been discussed. 

That Al-Bin should necessarily be straight and the path of 
man-made groupism should necessarily be crooked, may easily be 
conceded. If the Din laid down by God is for the guidance of man, 
it necessarily follows that like every other law of life fixed by God, 
it should by its very nature, be plain and clear enough. There 
should be no mystery about it, nor should it present a puzzle. It 
should be easy to conceive and easy to practise. It should be within 
the reach of every stage of intellect and should be satisfying to it. 
What type of path then will fulfil these conditions ? Will the paths 
carved out by the followers of the different religions under the 
urge of exclusive groupism satisfy these conditions, or the way 
which the Qur'd7i designates as The Way, the straight way of 
God. Among the different group formations, there is not one 
which does not present a bundle of empty beliefs and unintelligible 
puzzles or a long list of trying practices. We need not go into details 
here. Every one knows what the vaunted beliefs, and practices of 
the followers of the different groupisms are, and what their character 
is. The aim underlying them all is to present religion as a baffling 
riddle to the mind and as a trying exercise to the body. But the 
character of the Din is so open, so easy, and so brief that the entire 
body of beliefs and practices is summed up in but two terms viz. 
‘faith and righteous work’. Its beliefs do not baffle the mind : its 
practices do not tax the body. It is free from every form of meaning¬ 
less subtlety. It is throughout a straight road. As the saying goes, 
its night is as bright as its day. 
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Praise be to God wbo bath, revealed the Sjcripture uiito 
His servant, and hath not ^lace^ ■^erein any crool^edneBs 
{Q: 18: 1) ' ' 

In short, the follower of the Qur'an is one who treads the Straight 
Path, the path not chalked out for any particular group or race 
or community or time, but the universal path of God’s truth which 
has found expression everywhere and at all times and which 
transcends all geographical and national bounds. 

Surely God, He is my Lord and your Lord. So worship Him. 
This the right path. (Q: 43 : 64) 

There are other aspects of the subject which may call for 
consideration here. 

Firstly, be it noted that the path of progress and goodness 
is styled in the Qur'an as the ‘Straight Path’. The urge to find 
the straight road and to walk thereon is inherent in human nature. 
It does not call for any extraordinary intellectual exertion to 
perceive it. The Qur'an therefore simply points to a well-known 
type of people who have taken to that road. The pointer presents 
concrete examples to one's view. Whatever the age to which one 
may belong, or the country or the community, one will not fail 
to notice that human society consists of two types of people,— the 
successful and the unsuccessful, the good and the wicked. So the 
easiest way to impress on one’s mind what the path of success in life 
is, it is enough to point to those who have followed it. Had the 
method of logical argumentation been adopted instead, few would 
have comprehended the truth without very trying mental exertion 
and even then would have agreed on no one definite view. 

Whatever view one might take of what constitutes human 
progress, the straight road to it will always mean to every one 
that w^hich promotes goodness in life and does not create disorder 
therein or cause injury to it. Some 400 years before Christ, Darius I 
had this transcribed on a state pillar which is preserved till today. 
“0 man! The order of Ahur Mazda is this: Do not entertain the 
thought of committing wrong ; do not discard the Straight Path, 
abstain from sin. ” So the urge to tread the Straight Path is the 
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urge to follow the path of rectitude and well-being. The successful 
are only those who have followed the Straight Path. 

paths not favoured And then this is to be noted that the 
Straight Path has been defined not merely by what it actually is, 
but also by what it is not. The Straight Path is not the path, states 
the Qur'an, of those whom Grod has shown His disapprobation, nor 
of those who have gone astray. The two types of people — the 
type whom God has rewarded and the type from whom reward 
is withheld—are here set side by side. The law of Nature is that 
compliance with truth brings its reward, and non-compliance 
brings its own style of recompense viz. the denial of reward. Those 
who fall under the second category are of two kinds. One is 
of those who have earned the displeasure of God; the other 
of those who have no claim to any reward. The former are those 
who have knowingly discarded the Straight Path and deserved 
divine displeasure. The latter are those who have wandered 
waywardly in ignorance of the Straight Path, and gained nothing. 

The history of nations is replete with examples of both of the 
latter categories, of peoples who have not profitted by the Straight 
Path and suffered in consequence. One category is of those who 
once marched on -the Straight Path and reaped all the resultant 
benefits, but a stage came in their course when knowingly they 
deviated from the Straight Path. The law of requital took its own 
course and they had to go under. Similarly, there have been others, 
to whom the Straight Path was formally shown but who preferred 
darkness to light. They could not therefore enter upon the Straight 
Path and prosper. 

VERDICT OF HISTORY Such is the eternal law of life. It does not 
alter for nations, even as it does not alter for individuals. Every¬ 
thing has its own pecuharity about it, and produces its own peculiar 
effect. This is the law. 

Such hath been the way of God with those who lived before 
them, and no change canst thou find in the way of God. 
(0: 33 : 62) 

Look they then for aught but God’s way of dealing with 
the peoples of old ? Thou shaft not find any change in 
the way of God,— {Q: 35 : 43) 
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This was our way with the Apostles we have already sent 
before thee, and in this our way, thou shalt find no change, 
(g:17:77) 

This is why the Qur'an repeatedly draws attention to the 
success which attended all those people who chose to follow the 
Straight Path, and gives an account of the sufferings which those 
who discarded the Path necessarily brought upon themselves and 
draws a moral. It clearly points out that success was the result 
of what one did, and suffering was the result of what one did. It 
designates success as divine favour, as it is the result of conforming 
to the law of life as devised by God. On the other hand, it designates 
the evil consequences of an evil deed as ‘divine displeasure’, as 
it is the result of a going against the same law. It then argues ; 
“When a particular cause has produced a particular result on 
ten occasions, why should one disbelieve that it will produce the 
same effect, if it is repeated for the eleventh time 1 ” 

Already, before your time, have examples been made. 
Traverse the earth, then, and see what was the end of 
those who rejected Truth. (^: 3 : 137) 

A great number of chapters of the Quran deals with this particular 
theme. In fact, one may easily assert that all the narratives that 
are given in the Qur'an dealing with the rise and fall of nations 
are intended to serve as but a commentary of this particular verse 
of the Surat-ul-Fdtihd. 
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Significance 

Let us, for a moment, look at tke Sumt-ul-Fdtihd as a whole 
and see what type of mind it reflects or tries to build. 

Here is a person singing the praise of his Lord. But the Lord 
he praises is i mt t he Lord of any particular r.ace or community or 
religious group but Lord of all the worlds, Kahhul-d lamin, the 
source of sustenance and mercy uniformly for all mankind. The 
devotee invokes God in the name of His attributes. But of all 
His attributes, those of mercy and justice particularly strike his 
mind, as if divinity manifests itself for him wholly in divine justice 
and mercy, and that all that he knows of his God is nothing except 
that his God is just and merciful. And then he bows down his 
head in supplication and admits of his entire dependence on his 
Lord. He utters : “Thee alone do I worship, and from thee alone 
do_.i seek help”. The devotee thus thinks of his Lord as an abiding 
source of all help to him in life and discards every thought of 
dep enden ce on any other. Thus strengthened in spirit, he thinks 
of his duty in life. He feels that he must pursue his life in a manner 
pleasing to his Lord. He therefore asks of God to give him the 
urge to pursue his life. This is his primary prayer. He therefore 
asks of his Lord to show and keep_him to the path which is straight 

_the path trodden by those with whom God was always pleased. 

That is his concept of the Straight Path. The path that he wishes 
to walk on is not the path devised by any particular race or by any 
particular community or by any particular religious group. The 
path that he has in view is that royal road, the Straight Path 
which the founders of all religions and all truthful people have 
walked on, whatever the age or country they belonged to. In his 
anxiety to keep to his path, he seeks the protection of God. He 
wants to be saved from either straying away from that straight 
path or from taking to the paths which wayward people have 
pursued, and while so wishing, he does not refer to the communities 
or religious groups to which such wayward people have belonged. 
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What he asks for is the privilege to walk on a path which has 
meant the happiness of all mankind, and not on a path which has 
led to their ruin. 

Think over. What type of mind does this all argue or aim to 
build ? Whatever view one may take, this is clear that the mind 
which the Surat-ul-Fdtihd depicts is a type of mind which reflects 
the beauty and mercy of God or universal humanity, the mind 
which the QuFdn aims to build. 
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